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LIEUTENANT GENERAL NELSON A. MILES, COMMANDING THE UNITED STATES ARMY. 


This portrait shows General Miles in the uniform of his newly assumed rank of lieutenant general. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Chickering, Poston. 
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His Majesty the Thoroughbred. 


BY HARRY P. MAWSON. 


THE TRAINING OF A RACE HORSE, FROM THE STOCK FARM TO THE STARTING 
POST, WITH THE UNCERTAINTIES AND CARES THAT ATTEND 
THE SPORT OF KINGS. 











No form of popular amusement represents the expenditure of so 
large a sum of money as horse racing. Inherently a sport, it has been 
made a business by a large number of persons who find it more or less 
profitable. 

But it is the rich men who love racing and thoroughbreds for their 
own sake who really keep the sport alive. These are willing to lose thou- 
sands of dollars yearly, and if they win a big race with a horse of their own 
breeding they are well content. 

The story of the thoroughbred from the time he is foaled until he 
develops into a real race horse is a remarkable one. In America he is a 
product of four hundred years of breeding, training, and experimenting ; 
yet his making is far from being an exact science. The anxieties and 
uncertainties of caring for this most highly developed creature in the 
animal kingdom, from a physical viewpoint, are as great as ever. 





























HE crowds of twenty and thirty Handicap, or Derby Day are the faithful 
thousand people that gather on a subjects of his majesty the thorough- 
race track on a Suburban, Brooklyn bred. The soft, smooth earth is 


BEGINNING HIS CAREER—A FINELY BRED COLT, POSSIBLY A FUTURE CHAMPION, BEING SHOWN TO 
A PURCHASER. 








A MODERN WINTERING STABLE FOR RACE HORSES—THE INDOOR, GLASS 


THE 
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INCLOSED TRACK WHERE THE 
THOROUGHBREDS ARE EXERCISED DURING BAD WEATHER, 
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FIRST STRING OUT FOR EXERCISE AT DAYBREAK—THE HORSES ARE SENT TO THE TRACK BEFORE 
IT IS FAIRLY LIGHT, SO THAT ALL CAN FINISH THEIR MORNING WORK BEFORE 
IT BECOMES HOT. 





AFTER A GOOD TRIAL—PULLING UP CANDIDATES FOR THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP WHO HAVE GONE 


OVER THE FULL COURSE AT SPEED. 


STEPS IN THE PROGRESS OF A THOROUGHBRED RACE HORSE. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE THOROUGHBRED. 


carefully prepared that his spurning feet 
may know no harm. The great grand 
stands, brilliant with color and motion, 
the stretches of cool, green turf, the 
glamour and fanfare, all are for his hon- 
or. When he prances by in the pride of 
his slender, aristocratic grace, and in the 
conscious joy of his strength and beauty, 
his loyal followers rise to their feet and 
wish him victory. 

These thousands who are thrilled by 
the cry “They're off!” who see the 
horses rush by, with the wizened little 
jockeys, all legs and arms,-clinging like 
monkeys to the backs of their mounts, 
are aroused to a frenzy of excitement 
by the rumble of flying feet as the horses 
rush up the stretch. They climb upon 
chairs, wave their arms frantically, and 
shriek at the top of their voices, as they 
watch the terrific struggle at the finish. 
They live only in the exaltation of the 
moment, 

They do not think of the long years 
it has taken to make the modern thor- 
oughbred, nor of the cares, anxieties, 
and attention which each of these per- 
fect racing machines has cost owners, 
trainers, and attendants. 

THE AMERICAN RACE JTORSE. 

The American thoroughbred has been 
nearly four hundred years in develop- 
ment, for he was brought to the new 
world by the early settlers in Virginia, 
whose love of outdoor sport was as 
strong in America as it was in England. 
James I was then on the throne, the first 
of English monarchs to give patronage 
to racing, and so it became known as the 
“sport of kings.” 

The South has always been the real 
home of the race horse. He has been 
bred and trained and improved there, 
cut of pure love for him and for racing 
as an institution. It was in the North 
that racing first became a business. If a 
complete story of horse racing in Amer- 
ica were told, it would be found to 
include much of the history of the 
nation; for instance, many of the best 
pedigrees in the “American Stud 
Book ” trace back to mares imported by 
Harrison of Brandon, two of whose de- 
scendants have been Presidents of the 
United States. 

The American and English thorough- 


A TYPICAL STABLE ON A METROPOLITAN RACE TRACK, SHOWING THE OWNER AND ALL THE EMPLOYEES, FROM THE HUMBLE RUBBER AND EXERCISE BOY TO THE HIGH 
PRICED TRAINER AND JOCKEY. 
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GETTING READY FOR THE RACE—“ WARMING UP,” OR 


breds show differences in type. The 
Mnglish horse is taller, or leggier, as 
they say, than ours. He usually has 
more length and more quality; whereas 
the American thoroughbred has more 


substance, is more closely coupled— : 





““ WORKING OUT,” A HORSE BEFORE HIS CONTEST, 


that is, shorter—and, as a rule, is a 
horse of better constitution and sound- 
er, particularly in the wind, a “ roarer ” 
being a rare thing with us. 

In America the whole tendency is to 
develop a horse that will run short dis- 





THE LAST REST BEFORE THE RACE—SPONGING OFF A CHAMPION AFTER HIS WARMING UP GALLOP. 
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tances at great speed — the 
sprinter. This is attributable 
to the influence of the bookmak- 
er. It is to his advantage to 
have as many races as possible 
each day, and in the shorter 
distances the element of chance 
becomes greater, because a horse 
left at the post has no hope of 
winning. The more uncertain a 
race is, the more it pleases the 
bookmaker. In America tlie 
time in which a race is run is an 
important matter; in England 
but little attention is paid to 
time. Horses are bred there to 
run long distances, and to carry 
weight. 

The breeding of thorough- 
breds is a science, but without 
exact rules or principles, except 
that certain winning lines of 
blood, mated to other winning 
lines of blood, should and do 
produce horses that race and 
win. And even to this general 
statement there are exceptions 
without end. 


Many people fall into the error of The first very fast trotters had a strong 


ee 


calling the American trotter a 


oughbred.” There is but one type of veins, like Electioneer, bred by the late 
horse entitled to that appellation, and Senator Stanford of California; and 
that is the running horse. The trotter now all breeders of this thoroughly 
standard bred,” but no more. American equine type recognize the po- 
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THE EVENING EXERCISE—AFTER SUNDOWN THE HORSES IN TRAINING ARE MILDLY EXERCISED ON THE 
WALKING 










































PLACING THEIR HORSES-—OWNER AND TRAINER STUDYING THE 
PROGRAM TO DECIDE UPON THE ENTRIES THEY 
WILL MAKE. 


thor- infusion of thoroughbred blood in their 
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PATH FOR HALF AN HOUR. 
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tency of the thoroughbred blood as the 
foundation for the trotter’s pedigree. 
The breeding of the thoroughbred 
flourishes best where there are an equa- 
ble climate, good soil with a limestone 
foundation, and plenty of good water 
and sweet grass. In this country it 
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lars apiece to bring their owner a fair re- 
turn. In the South, where labor is 
cheap and the investment less, the cost 
should. be lower, and if the equine fam- 
ily represented is a fashionable one, the 
profit at that price should be substantial. 
It is the men that race who make the 









































JUST BEFORE A RACE AT MORRIS PARK—HORSES GOING TO THE POST. 


prospers most in California, Montana, 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, New York, and New Jersey, the 
latter State being the birthplace of a 
large number of champions. 

The actual cost of raising a thorough- 
bred yearling upon a gentleman’s stock 
farm is about one hundred and twenty 
five dollars. This covers only the bare 
cost of the labor and the feeding, and 
makes no allowance for interest upon 
the investment, insurance, losses by 
death, barren mares, and other minor 
details. On an eight hundred acre farm 
producing fifty yearlings annually, they 
should sell for about five hundred dol- 


losses, as about one in ten of the year- 
lings develops into a real race horse. 
THE THOROUGHBRED’S EDUCATION. 
The education of the race horse 
should begin as a foal on the farm. Most 
foals are very shy, and the scientific 
breeder will see that those on his farm 
are carefully handled, and that an early 
confidence is established between the 
animals and the men who tend them. 
Under the rules of the “ Stud Book,” 
the official age of each foal dates from 
the first day of January preceding its 
birth. Thus while most foals come in 
March and April in each year, officially 
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TAKING ADVANTAGE OF A COOL SPOT—A FAVORITE RESTING IN THE SHADE OF TREES ON 
A HOT DAY, BEFORE WHAT PROMISES TO BE A HARD RACE. 




















they have a birthday on the Ist of Jan- The colt’s first bow before the public 
uary following, nine months later. is as a yearling in the sales ring. If 
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AFTER LOOKING OVER THE STARTERS IN THE METROPOLITAN HANDICAP. 
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fashionably bred—and performance 
makes fashion—or brother or sister to 
some noted performer upon the turf, 
the colt is likely to command a great 
price. Otherwise it will bring a relative- 
ly small sum. In this lies the practical 
horseman’s opportunity. Judging the 
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must then be acclimatized before its 
education as a race horse begins. 

This course is not taken as often as 
it should be. Most of the trainers break 
their youngsters at once and set them 
to learning their business. The small 
owner, as a rule, cannot afford the ex- 









































THE TRAINER’S FINAL INSPECTION—JOHN J. HYLAND ADJUSTING THE LAST BUCKLE BEFORE THE HORSE IS 
SENT TO THE POST. 


yearling solely upon its merits as an in- 
dividual, he frequently secures at a low 
price what may some day be a champion 
of the turf. 

After the sale, which usually will 
have taken place before July, the colt 
or filly should be sent to a good farm 
and turned out at pasture for the 
summer. This becomes particularly 
necessary when the yearling has been 
bred in the South or West, and has been 
sold to an Eastern owner. The animal 


pense, but it is a mistake not to wait 
until the hot term is over. In England 
the great sales take place in September, 
and it would be wise for our breeders to 
adopt a similar plan. 

Every new experience for the high 
strung thoroughbred is fraught with 
dangers to its future welfare. I have 
seen young horses so nervous, when 
left alone in a box stall for the first time, 
that for days they shook like the pro- 
verbial aspen leaf and refused all food. 
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“THEY'RE OFF !”—THE START, SHOWING MR. FITZGERALD'S PATENT GATE ARRANGEMENT. NOTE TIE 
PECULIAR POSITIONS OF THE HORSES. 


Wearing a blanket or covering of any 
kind is another lesson, and this is also 
vigorously objected to. If not muzzled, 
many horses tear the cover to pieces. 
The first move in breaking the year- 

















MANEUVERING FOR THE START—THE DETERMINATION 
BEHAVIOR OF FRACTIOUS THOROUGHBREDS, OFTEN CAUSE LONG AND 
VEXATIOUS DELAYS. 


ling is to accustom the animal to bit and 
bridle. This accomplished, an exercise 
boy is put on the colt, bareback; and 
with a stout man at each side of its head, 
the colt is led into the paddock. Then 
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OF JOCKEYS TO GET OFF WELL, AND THE BAD 
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the fun begins. A thoroughbred with 
any kind of a temper can give points toa 


bronco on bucking 
and kicking; but 
he learns’ with 
wonderful quick- 
ness, and soon the 
colt is walking 
about like an old 
horse. After this 
the saddle is put 
on, at first in the 
stall. This is an- 
other new. expe- 
rience, and natu- 
rally it is at first 
resented; but pa- 
tience wins the 
day, and _ before 
long the colt is 
doing walking ex- 
ercise with the 
rest of the stable. 
Some 
pursue the Eng- 
lish plan of lead- 
ing the colt about 
on soft ground, 
making it set its 
own paces, A very 


good plan it is, and it should be more 
generally adopted by American trainers. 


trainers ° 
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THE WINNING JOCKEY WOULD DISMOUNT—HE RIDES 
BACK TO THE JUDGE’S STAND, RAISES HIS WHIP, 
AND AWAITS THE JUDGE'S PERMISSION TO 





GET OFF HIS HORSE, 





These first lessons are always given by 
stable helpers who have already become 


known to the colt, 
of course under 
the vigilant eye of 


‘the trainer or his 


foreman, or both. 
It is the nature of 
a horse to be very 
susceptible to hu- 
man influence, and 
particularly to 
that of the men 
who rub, feed, and 
water him. 

These giddy 
young things are 
usually accom- 
panied in all their 
work by an old, 
staid horse, who 
acts as monitor for 
the lot. Some 
trainers send this 
old horse to the 
post with their 
two year olds in 
their first races to 
keep them from 
turning fractious 


in strange company, and at the un- 
wonted sight of the colors or the 





AFTER A RACE ON A HEAVY TRACK—ALL JOCKEYS LOOK ALIKE THEN, FOR THEY ARE COATED INCHES 


DEEP WITH 


MUD. 
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A WINNER OF A SUBURBAN—THE 


SUCCESSFUL 


JOCKEY 


IN A 


BIG RACE 


SITS FOR ABOUT A MINUTE IN A FLORAL HORSESHOE, WHILE 
ADMIRERS LIFT IT UPON THEIR SHOULDERS, 
AND THE CROWD CHEERS. 


throngs of people in the 
grand stand. 


THE A B C OF THE RACE 
TRACK, 

Within the past five 

years the horses have 


been started from behind 
a barrier, consisting of 
light ropes of webbing 
about three inches apart, 
and stretching across the 
track from two upright 
poles. The horses are 
aligned behind this bar- 
rier, and are supposed to 
stand flat footed. If they 
break even, the starter 
presses an electric button, 
and the barrier flies up 
and away from the horses. 
Before the introduction 


AFTER A RACE 





of this device, which 
comes to us from Aus- 
tralia, the horses were 
started from a running 
start, in which they 
were schooled. Now 
they must be schooled 
to break from the bar- 
rier, and every morning 
the official starter has a 
sort of kindergarten at 
the race track for the 
education of colts. 

The great qualities 
necessary in both train- 
er and boy are good 
temper and _ patience, 
which will subdue the 
most fractious colt, and 
without which the 
greatest of race horses 
may be spoiled in the 
breaking. 

The first pace taught 
is the walk, for a green 
colt does not even 
know how to walk; 
then a “ jog,” followed 
by a slow, easy canter— 
always with the old 
horse, a good mannered 
and steady animal. All 
the work is very easy at 
first, and no attempt is 
made to discover the 











THE THOROUGHBRED IS SWATHED IN BLANKETS, FROM 


MUZZLE TO TAIL, AND THEN AN EXERCISE BOY RIDES HIM 


ABOUT UNTIL HE IS COOLED. 






































colt’s quality until the youngster knows 
how to handle itself and will do its work 
alone, with one of its own age or a horse 
that is in training. 

The thoroughly competent trainer 
first considers the colt’s individuality 
and breeding, for upon these depend the 
measures to be taken to develop the 
animal into a race horse. Family in the 
thoroughbred is of as much consequence 
as in human beings. Every good or bad 
quality in a race horse is inherited from 
sire or dam. Courage, endurance, ex- 
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mile. If the colt covers the eighth in 
twelve and one half seconds, the quarter 
in twenty five, and the half in fifty sec- 
onds, then “ he will do,” as the trainers 
say. Great care must be taken with the 
legs, feet, and mouth of the colt, for 
he cannot eat with a sore mouth, nor 
can he gallop; and if the feet are bad, 
or the shins “ bucked,” or the shoulders 
sore, it means a complete let up in train- 
ing. “ Bucked shins” are the most 
common trouble among two year olds. 
The shin of a horse is just where a man’s 








+ iF ng faz at tity ee ot 
RICHARD CROKER (WITH HIS BACK TURNED) AND MIKE DWYER (ON MR. CROKER’S LEFT) RECEIVING THE 
CONGRATULATIONS OF THE JUDGE AFTER WINNING A RACE. 


treme speed, action, ability to carry 
weight, soundness.or unsoundness, good 
or bad constitution, good or bad iemper, 
ability to run on dry or muddy tracks— 
all these are matters of inheritance, and 
must be carefully looked for by the 
trainer as he develops his horses, 

At first only slow work is done; good, 
hard muscled flesh is necessary. Once 
the colt is thus “ conditioned,” as it is 
called, faster work is required, and then 
comes the crucial test. Has the colt 
speed—that is, enough to win races? 
The first distance at which he is asked 
to carry his full speed is one eighth of a 
mile, then a quarter, and finally half a 


is, from his knee down, and the bones 
and muscle in the horse’s shin get most 
of the hard work. 

The “ time test ” is used to ascertain 
the colt’s speed, and its condition for 
racing. Ina large stable, horses of equal 
age are tried against one another in their 
exercise, to determine their relative 
speed powers. These general details of 
training two year olds apply as well to 
older horses, except that the distance is 
increased. 

One of the most important items to be 
considered by the trainer is the “ plat- 
ing” of the horses. Race horses in their 
exercise and in their races do net wear a 
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A CHAMPION UNDER THE HAMMER--BIG SALES ARE PERIODICALLY HELD ON THE METROPOLITAN TRACKS 4 
WHEN A GREAT HORSE IS OFFERED, CROWDS ATTEND AND THE BIDDING IS SPIRITED. 


regulation horseshoe, but a flat iron 
plate, made to fit very exactly, and as 
light in weight as is consistent with 
strength. 

The thoroughbred knows no_ toe 
weights, boots, pulleys, nor any of the 
patented devices used to regulate or 
accelerate the speed or action of the 
trotter or pacer. His gait is natural and 
uncontrolled. Two year olds begin their 
racing career early in the spring. The 
distance of the first races, as a rule, is 
half a mile, or four and a half furlongs. 
From May until October the usual dis- 
tances are five eighths or three quarters 
of amile. In November, if there is any 
racing, the youngster is considered 


strong enough to race seven eighths and 
even a full mile. 


ON THE DAY OF THE RACE. 


About half an hour before a race for 
two year olds is run, each colt is sent 
half a mile up the track and then 
cantered down towards the wire, at 
gradually increasing speed. Older horses 
are sent around at a slow canter, and at 
the finish are “ breezed ” for a quarter 
of a mile. This method, which is purely 
American, is to warm and limber up the 
animals for the actual race. After this 
the colt is taken into the paddock and 
walked about until the bugle blows to go 
to the post. When a colt is very nerv- 
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THE FATE OF A RACER—A POPULAR IDOL MAY BREAK HIS LEG, A SHOT ENDS HIS MISERY, AND HE IS 


DRAGGED AWAY 


LIKE A COMMON TRUCK HORSE. 























ous, the trainer keeps him in a box stall, 
instead of walking him about the 
paddock. 

When the race is run, the colt is 
scraped and rubbed. His legs, the front 
ones particularly, are bound up to the 
knees in wet bandages; his mouth is 
sponged out, and a little water and a 
nibble of hay are given him. Then a 
cotton sheet, or “ linsey,” as it is called, 
is thrown over the colt from his ears 
down, and bound closely about the 
lungs; a small blanket is put over his 
loins, and the colt is taken to his stable, 
where a light blanket is placed over the 
linsey. The blanket soon absorbs the 
perspiration, leaving the linsey under- 
neath cool and dry. After this, the 
horse is rubbed down again, sponged, 
and turned loose in his box stall, to eat 
his oats, whether he has earned them or 
not. His day’s work is done. 

The critical period in the career of 
the race horse is the transition from the 
two to the three year old form. Many 
do fairly at two years old, but show 
neither an increase of speed nor staying 
power at the other ages. This is also a 
matter of family inheritance. The sons 
and daughters of imported St. Blaise, 
who sold for a hundred thousand dollars 
when the late August Belmont broke up 
his breeding and racing establishment, 
make very fast two year olds, but as a 
rule have been disappointments when 
they grow older. The progeny of Long- 
fellow seldom raced at two years old, 
but trained on into grand horses. 


THE COSTLY SPORT OF RACING. 


The maintenance of a large racing 
stable demands a deal of money, a deep 
interest in the sport, and sufficient 
philosophy to accept losses and disap- 
pointments cheerfully. It is generally 
agreed that one trainer cannot properly 
handle more than twenty horses of all 
ages at one time. He has as helpers a 
foreman, or sometimes two foremen, 
five men, and five exercise boys. The 
trainer is allowed two dollars a day, or 
sometimes three dollars, for each horse 
trained. With this he must pay his 
stable employees and his feed bills, be- 
sides providing meals for his men and 
himself. Trainers like Samuel Hildreth, 
who is employed by William C. Whit- 
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ney; James Rowe, who works for the 
Keenes, and J. J. Hyland, who has 
charge of August Belmont’s horses, re- 
ceive salaries of ten thousand dollars a 
year or thereabouts, and in addition a 
percentage of the net winnings of their 
stables. During the racing season, the 
trainer sleeps alongside of his horses, 
having a box stall fitted up for his con- 
venience. The kitchen is near. the 
stable, and over this is a dormitory for 
the men and boys. 

Each racing establishment has one or 
more apprentices from twelve to eigh- 
teen years old, whose ambition it is to 
become jockeys. They are apprenticed 
for three years under the laws of New 
York State. For the first year they re- 
ceive two dollars a month pocket money, 
and. are clothed and fed. During the 
second and third years they are paid ten 
and fifteen dollars a month, the cost of 
their clothing being deducted. Once 
through his apprenticeship, a good tem- 
pered exercise boy can easily secure 
thirty dollars a month and his board. 
Foremen are paid twenty five dollars a 
week, or more if they are very capable. 
Besides these outlays, the owner must 
pay all the nomination and starting fees, 
declarations from stakes, and the 
jockey’s retainer. 

Jockeys frequently have received as 
retainers as much as the trainer’s salary, 
but fortunately these days seem to have 
passed, to the good of the turf. The 
official allowance to the jockey is 
twenty five dollars for winning and ten 
dollars for losing mounts. 

The forfeit list, as it is called, is the 
owner’s nightmare. When a colt is en- 
tered in a stake, the owner engages, if 
the colt starts, to pay one hundred dol- 
lars, and sometimes more, for that 
privilege; but if the colt proves a dis- 
appointment, he has the privilege of 
paying “ half forfeit ” on the day of the 


race, or by declaring the colt out of the. 


race upon a date fixed in the conditions, 
at, say, ten dollars to twenty five dollars. 
With a stable of twenty horses, of which 
fifteen may be two year olds, all heavily 
engaged in stakes, sickness might easily 
make every one of them unfit to race, 
and run up the owner’s indebtedness to 
the forfeit list as high as ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars in a season. 
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When an owner, in addition to a ra- 
cing stable, maintains an extensive 
breeding farm, his bills reach staggering 
figures. It costs August Belmont, Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, the Messrs. Keene, and 
Pierre Lorillard from fifty thousand to 
seventy five thousand dollars to gratify 
their love for thoroughbreds, and it 
takes a very good season to make ends 
meet. Of course, the farms yield some- 
thing towards the expenses, and the 
surplus yearlings are sold, but every 
nine out of ten dollars must be won on 
the race track. For these gentlemen, 
and for a number of others who race 
upon a much smaller scale, the sport is 
their chief amusement. Their ambition 
is to win races with thoroughbreds 
raised on their own stock farms, 
and to maintain a high standard of 
thoroughbred racing in America. 

After all, however, there are but a 
handful of men who can afford to race 
on such a scale as above outlined. In 
the spring at least a thousand thorough- 
breds are quartered in and about the 
race tracks of the New York district, the 
property of perhaps a hundred and fifty 
different owners, a vast majority of them 
belonging to men who train their own 
horses and make racing their business. 

Another feature of the sport is the 
“ public trainer,” who may have thirty 
or more horses under his care, belonging 
to half a dozen separate owners and 
trained in different interests. This 
plan enables a man who is fond of the 
turf, but who cannot race upon a large 
scale, to keep one horse or six in 
training, and have his pleasure at a com- 
paratively small outlay. The public 
trainer usually receives so much a day 
for each horse, and a percentage of the 
winnings, but no salary. 


THE TRAINER AND HIS WORK. 


The responsibilities of a trainer are 
very great, because ‘of the value of the 
animals confided to his care and their 


susceptibility. Mr. Whitney’s stable 
cost an enormous sum of money, Jean 
Beraud and Kilmarnock alone repre- 
senting a small fortune. Albert 
Featherston values Mesmerist at fifty 
thousand dollars. Perry Belmont’s 
Ethelbert could not be bought at all. 
The anxieties of preparing a thorough- 
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bred for a big race make trainers old 
before their time. The slightest acci- 
dent may destroy a horse’s chance of 
winning twenty thousand dollars, 

The secret of winning races, even 
with a good horse, lies not alone in the 
training, but more than anything else 
in the trainer’s ability to “class” each 
horse in his stable. Class in a race horse 
consists of a number of qualities, such as 
speed, courage, staying power, good dis- 
position, and weight carrying capacity, 
which enable one racer to outrun an- 
other also possessing the same qualities 
but in a lesser degree. Thus it may be 
said that Ethelbert outclasses Box, al- 
though both possess the same qualities 
in common, but Ethelbert runs kindly 
and freely, whereas Box is sour tempered 
and a bad horse at the post; so the two 
can never class together. 

Each horse has his distance, at which 
he can carry his weight at his best speed. 
Some are only sprinters, three quarters 
or seven eighths of a mile being their 
limit. Some like a mile best, but a really, 
high class horse should be able to carry 
his weight any distance. Again, others 
are sluggish in the first part of the race, 
and need urging to bring out their best 
speed; while some must be run in front 
of the field. Others are cowards and 
nervous, and will never exert themselves 
in a race, although doing well enough in 
their practice work. All these traits are 
matters of family inheritance. 

The trainer is constantly devising 
schemes to counteract the faults and to 
make the best use of the good points 
of his horses. Tea Tray, a very fast but 
bad tempered and faint hearted brute, 
always ran in a hood and blinkers, so 
that he could see only straight ahead of 
him. In addition, his ears were stuffed 
full of cotton, so that he could not hear 
the clatter of the hoofs during the race; 
if he did, he stopped short, and would 
not try another yard. 

Handicaps are always the hardest 
races to train a horse for, because; they 
are designed, by the adjustment of the 
weights, to bring together horses of all 
classes upon even terms. In the great 
handicaps like the Metropolitan, the. 
Brooklyn, and the Suburban, there is 
usually a difference of some thirty five 
pounds between the highest and lowest 
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weights. These famous races bring out 
the trainers’ best skill and all the win- 
ners’ most formidable qualities. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE JOCKEY. 


Jockeys are the stumbling block to 
success upon the turf. When the trainer 
has secured a good horse, the selection of 
a good rider becomes his most serious 
problem. The trainer may have been 
all season getting a two year old ready 
for the great Futurity Stakes, always 
run upon the first day of the Coney 
Island Jockey Club’s fall meeting, and 
worth about fifty thousand dollars. He 
may send his thoroughly seasoned colt 
to the post, and have the stake thrown 
away by an honest but incompetent or 
stupid rider. Good jockeys are remark- 
ably scarce. The reason for this is that 
the moment they show any form, they 
are flattered and petted until their 
heads are turned, and they imagine that 
they have only to look at a horse to east 
some kind of a spell over the brute that 
will make it win. <A few do keep their 
heads, and their services are in such 
constant demand that they can make 
their own terms. 

Probably the greatest of jockeys is 
Tod Sloan, although he does not al- 
ways ride the best races. In the first 
place, he is physically the perfect jockey. 
He is very light and strong, with arms 
and legs out of proportion to his small 
trunk. He is foremost in his calling 
because he introduced a new style of rid- 
ing, adopting and improving upon the 
methods of steeplechase jockeys. His 
riding is not graceful, and it is not 
showy. He uses a short stirrup and short 
rein. He crouches over the horse’s neck, 
thus shifting the weight from the ani- 
mal’s back, its weak spot, to the part of 
its anatomy that is capable of withstand- 
ing the greatest strain. 

No jockey has ever had such success 
with refractory horses as Sloan. Almost 
never does he use whip or spur, but he 
can coax the last ounce of energy out of 
his mount. Often, when there is a close 
finish, his horse will be more completely 
ridden out than one that has been 
flogged all the way down the stretch. 

The trainer looks with high favor 
upon the new fashion of riding because 
it does not spoil a colt’s temper. Many 
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a fine race horse has been ruined by the 
flogging it received in its first race. 

That the American style of riding 
is the best is fully attested by the re- 
markable success of the American 
jockeys riding in England. The English 
jockey rides with a long stirrup, sits 
back in the saddle, and uses a long, loose 
bridle and rein, with a roll from side to 
side at the finish. 


THE RACER’S OFF SEASON. 


The regular racing season ends about 
the 1st of November, and the trainer 
goes into winter quarters. During that 
period the horses should receive a five 
or six mile “jog” every morning, and 
* shed work,” or walking exercise in the 
paddock, in the afternoon. All stables 
at race tracks are built around a yard 
with a covered walk, which is sometimes 
inclosed with glass, and is then facetious- 
ly called a “bird cage.” Too many 
trainers confine the winter work of their 
stable to this walk, and the result is that 
when spring comes they have a lot of 
horses whose muscles are soft and who 
are full of undigested food. Many of 
the troubles of conditioning the thor- 
oughbred in the spring arise from the 
ill considered idleness during the winter 
months. 

A peculiarity of the thoroughbred 
which puzzles all those interested in 
him, and which is specially mysterious 
to the layman, is his liability to a 
“reversal of form.” This is due, as a 
rule, to an incompetent or careless 
jockey, but sometimes it arises from the 
fact that most horses cannot be trained 
to the top notch by exercise work alone, 
and do not do their best until wound 
up by a preliminary race. The climate, 
too, is a factor of uncertainty, many 
racers being affected by sudden changes 
of temperature. 

The making of a thoroughbred race 
horse cannot be called an exact science. 
It develops, however, an amount of 
patience, courage, and self denial that 
is rarely engendered in callings better 
understood and more highly esteemed 
by the general public. The trainer’s life 
is a hard one, vicarious in the extreme, 
and providing less comfort or satisfac- 
tion than any other equally laborious 
calling I know. 
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BY HERBERT E. HAMBLEN. 


SOME OF THE COMPLICATED PROBLEMS IN THE OPERATING DEPARTMENT OF 
RAILROADS, AND THE GREAT RESPONSIBILITY THAT RESTS UPON 
EMPLOYEES, ESPECIALLY THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER 











writes with authority. 


one point to another. 





The modern railroad presents the most perfect illustration of the highly 
developed business machine, and of all its problems none is more difficult 
or more important than the running of trains. 

Mr. Hamblen was for many years a locomotive engineer. 
In this article he gives an idea of the enormous 
labor involved in the apparently simple matter of running a train from 


A change in a time table entails a prodigious amount of work, affecting 
an immense number of men, and each must do his part, having blind con- 
fidence that others are doing theirs, else disaster and death may follow. 

Strict obedience is the great law of the railroad, but all the rules and 
orders cannot guard against accidents, and it is the personal trustwor- 
thiness of the individual employee that protects trains and passengers. 


He therefore 


























a a couple a locomotive to a train of 

cars, and run it safely and smooth- 
ly to the end of a railroad division, is 
not the simple matter that it appears 


to be. An immense number of trained 
and trusted employees must be ever on 
the alert, obeying rules and fulfilling 
orders to the very letter. Except in 
rare instances, individual judgment is 
forbidden. There are rules and orders 
providing for every emergency that can 
possibly be foreseen, and when an unex- 
pected complication arises, the proper 
course to be adopted is indicated by the 
railroad golden rule, “In all cases of 
doubt, take the side of safety.” 

With such vital interests depending 
upon the faithful performance of duty 
by such a large body of men, it is almost 
miraculous that so few accidents hap- 
pen. The slightest error by any one of 
them, a momentary lapse into forgetful- 
ness, a surrender to the allurements of 
“taking chances” in order to expedite 
work for which they are responsible, 
the waving of a white flag for a red one, 
is likely to end in wreck and disaster. 

Let us suppose that a new schedule 
(time table) is to be put in operation on 


a great trunk line. Perhaps a new train 
is to be inserted among those which al- 
ready seem to be following each other 
as closely as safety permits. The order 
has gone forth from the higher powers, 
that a “ flier ” must be made up to com- 
pete with that of a rival road. 

Days and weeks before the new train 
becomes an actual fact, the general and 
division superintendents strain their 
gray matter in devising ways and means 
to get the new train over the road in the 
time demanded, without disrupting ex- 
isting harmony—the product of similar 
mental gymnastics when the previous 
schedule was made out. 

Changes must be made in the running 
times of many other trains, that the 
flier may have right of way without 
interfering with their operation. Per- 
haps a local must have her leaving time 
set back so that the new train may get 
away ahead of her. Or, on the other 
hand, it may be necessary to start the 
local earlier, that she may arrive at her 
destination in time to be out of the way 
when the new train comes along. In 
making these changes, other complica- 
tions arise. The displaced local now in- 


















terferes with something else—which 
won’t do at all; harmouy is imperative. 


MAKING A REGULAR AN EXTRA. 


I once heard a general superintend- 
ent, while figuring out a new schedule, 
say to his private operator: 

“ Ask B” (four hundred and twenty 
miles away) “if he can make arrange- 
ments to run train 97 as an extra be- 
tween X and Y.” 

X and Y were two stations thirty six 
miles apart, on the Western division. 
Evidently he had come across a perplex- 
ing difficulty, which would admit of no 
other solution than that of running a 
regular train as an extra over that little 
distance of track. 

As it is plain that no simply human 
brain could successfully cope with the 
tangled maze of trains, stations, and 
time, mechanical aid is sought. 

A board is prepared with a set of par- 
allel lines drawn vertically across it. 
Each line represents a station on the 
road, Another set of lines cross the 
first at right angles. Each of these rep- 
resents a minute in the twenty four hour 
day. Therefore there are one thousand, 
four hundred and forty of them. At 
the intersection of the lines, holes are 
made to receive pins with colored heads, 
each color representing a certain train. 

Now, let us suppose that train number 
one leaves New York at 1:05 a.m. The 
pin whose color represents that train is 
inserted in the hole where the 1:05 A. m. 
line crosses the New York line, and a 
thread of the same color is hitched to 
it. It is now a very simple matter to 
go on putting pins in the station holes 
where the train’s time line intersects the 
station line. By carrying the thread 
along with the pins, the train’s diag- 
onal course across the board is easily 
followed. 


THE PROBLEMS OF TIME TABLES. 


When all the trains are represented 
on the board in this manner, it will be 
seen that no two trains running in the 
same direction arrive at a station simul- 
taneously. The lines are all clear of 
each other; they aim to be at least ten 
minutes apart. 

The problem confronting schedule 
makers is to keep these lines in this sep- 
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arate state. No matter how imperative 
certain changes may be, two trains must 
not occupy the same space at the same 
time, or there will be an impromptu 
kindling wood factory at that place. 

Existing trains being all represented 
on the board, the master minds tackle 
the problem of the new train. Pins are 
shifted here and there, upcropping puz- 
zles solved as they appear, and, after 
much brain fag, the new train is seen, 
provided with a clear track from termi- 
nus to terminus. 

As the most obvious facts in railroad- 
ing require strict verification before 
they are accepted, the new schedule is 
scrutinized by its sponsors until they 
know it better than they do their own 
names. They see it in their dreams, and 
dream of it in their waking hours. 

The new time table is now printed in 
clear type, on a large sheet of strong 
paper, that it may withstand much ill 
usage from greasy hands and grimy 
pockets, and is distributed to all em- 
ployees whose duties require them to be 
familiar with it. 

To the uninitiated it is somewhat of a 
puzzle; but such are not intrusted with 
the carrying out of its decrees. The ex- 
perienced man, who was familiar with 
its predecessor, detects changes at once. 
Knots of engine and train men discuss 
it, and sage comments are offered. 


THE TROUBLES OF ENGINEERS. 


A new time table goes into effect usu- 
ally at 12:01 A. M. on a given date. As 
trains are not allowed to run ahead of 
time, a train that was on time at mid- 
night may, through a change of time, 
be late at 12:01 a. m. In that case, the 
engineer must “lace her ” to catch up. 
Should the new schedule operate the 
other way, he can take it a little easy 
beforehand, so as to get back on his 
new time; for it is not so serious a mat- 
ter to be a little late as it is to be ahead 
of time. 

Although all concerned are required 
to be clear of the main track at least ten 
minutes before a first class train is due 
to arrive, frail human nature sometimes 
asserts itself, even on the railroad. 
With some little thing remaining to 
be done which will take only a minute 
or two, the temptation is almost irre- 
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sistible to do it before the arrival of the 
coming train—especially if, by so doing, 
much time and later annoyance can be 
saved. With a flag out for protection, 
such things are done continually, at out 
of the way places where no one will be 
the wiser. The work finished in time, 
the flag is called in, and the passenger 
train goes by that point without inter- 
ruption, while a weary freight crew have 
so far expedited their work that they are 
able to follow her at once, instead of 
beginning all over again the job that 
was nearly finished when the ten minute 
limit ahead of the first class train 
should have sent them into the switch. 

If trains were permitted to run ahead 
of time, ever so little, there would be no 
knowing just when to expect them 
along, and confusion would ensue. 
When her time has expired, a train is 
due until she arrives, and no one would 
dream of using the track, no matter how 
late she might be, without orders from 
the despatcher on duty. He knows 
where every train on the road is all the 
time, and can, to lfelp things along, give 
a few minutes of the time of a seriously 
belated train to another; not, however, 
until he has previously ordered the late 
one to run sufficiently late between the 
stations where the other is using her 
time, to prevent her catching up. 


THE RESULT OF ONE MAN’S SLEEPING ON 
DUTY. 


It is easy to see how much has to be 
intrusted to the good sense of the em- 
ployees, and their perfect knowledge of 
the business. 

Indeed, these attributes, unless sup- 
ported by never flagging vigilance, are 
insufficient. Witness the case of Frank 
Lamtell, the Baltimore and Ohio tower 
man at the Callowhill Street entrance to 
the tunnel in Philadelphia, on the 11th 
of last May. Lamtell was, undoubtedly, 
a competent man; otherwise, -he would 
not have been placed in such an impor- 
tant position. After the first section of 
the New York express freight entered 
the tunnel, he dropped asleep without 
setting a red signal to hold everything 
out of the tunnel until the operator at 
the other end should report to him that 
the last car of the first section had 
passed out and was clear. 
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The engineer of the second section, 
containing thirty six cars, saw a clear 
signal, indicating that there was noth- 
ing in the tunnel. He “ got a swing on 
7em” to take them up the grade which 
he knew confronted him, and collided 
with terrific force with seventeen cars 
which the engineer of the first section 
had left there while he took the head 
end of his train out. 

Three oil cars, containing four thou- 
sand gallons of oil, exploded. The en- 
gine crew of the second section were 
cremated, some thirty firemen of the 
city fire department were burned or 
overcome by smoke, and the property 
loss was estimated at one hundred and 
eighty five thousand dollars. 

Nevertheless, the next engineer who 
approached the entrance to that tunnel 
had to “ get a swing on ’em,” too, to get 
up the grade. 

Sometimes a train on the road is aban- 
doned on the new schedule. She must 
then, when her existence expires, pro- 
cure orders from the despatcher to pro- 
ceed to her destination as an “ extra ”’; 
carrying white signals, and with no 
rights whatever. She must now pro- 
ceed in the same manner as a freight 
train; occupying the track only when 
not in use by regular trains, reducing 
her speed to the limit permitted to ex- 
tras, and side tracking for all regular 
trains, even though they be freight. 


THE POWER OF DISCIPLINE. 


A word here as to the rigid training 
railroad men receive during the earlier 
stages of their career may not be out of 
place. One of the first lessons impressed 
upon the beginner is that orders are is- 
sued to be obeyed. By the time he ar- 
rives at a position where his disobedi- 
ence of orders could seriously affect the 
business of the road, he has learned that 
lesson to perfection. Consequently, 
when a new time table is put into the 
hands of this large army of employees, 
not a word of comment is necessary; no 
orders are issued calling attention to the 
changes therein contained. It is confi- 
dently expected that the men will note 
those changes, and govern themselves 
accordingly, and they do. 

Each man carries out the part as- 
signed to him, knowing that the others 












are doing the same. The switchman in 
his isolated tower sets his switches and 
signals for the passage of trains that 
had no existence yesterday. ‘The engi- 
neer out on the road scans his watch by 
the dim light of the flickering gage 
lamp, and speeds his train to its destina- 
tion without a doubt that freight trains 
and yard engines will be clear of his 
track. New time tables are sent forth 
frequently. A failure to note the 
changes, a moment’s forgetfulness by 
only one of the many, would result dis- 
astrously. Yet such derelictions are al- 
most unheard of, proving that the confi- 
dence is well founded. 

While the train was in the incubating 
stage, division master mechanics were 
getting engines ready to haul it. The 
locomotive is by no means the omnipo- 
tent giant of popular fancy. On the 
contrary, it is as delicate as a fine watch, 
and as easily thrown out of adjustment. 
“ven changes in the weather affect it. 
Good steaming qualities are a prime 
requisite, but no engine can be guaran- 
teed in that respect. While it is assert- 
ed that one will make better time with 
a low average pressure than another will 
that always has an abundance, I have 
yet to see the man who would choose 
the cold water machine. 


THE PERSONALITY OF LOCOMOTIVES, 


The locomotive is as whimsical as a 
spoiled beauty, and each has a distinct 
personality of its own. Take a dozen 
engines, all built in the same shop, from 
the same patterns, and they will develop 
as many personal traits as an equal num- 
ber of members of a family. No doubt 
the mathematically biased minds of 
master mechanics and draftsmen will 
jeer at this. statement as a mere road 
superstition, but it is a fact well known 
to the men who run locomotives. One 
will be a free steamer, but seems to reap 
but little benefit from that fact. She is 
“logy ” on the hills, and, somehow, fails 
to “get a gait on her” on the level. 
Another will fly like the wind for a short 
distance, but no amount of expert ma- 
nipulation will enable her to maintain 
her steam pressure. The well known 
remedies for these defects when applied 
seem to avail but little; the trouble is 
inherent. Perhaps when everything else 
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is all right, a certain crank pin or jour- 
nal will become suddenly hot, for no 
apparent reason, resulting in vexatious 
delays. 

Master mechanics, being shop trained, 
take but little stock in these matters. 
They are likely to place greater faith in 
their own judgment than in that of the 
engineers, who know the machines as 
they do the members of their own fami- 
lies, though they may not have had the 
benefit of a mechanical training. Con- 
sequently, the experienced engineer 
isn’t seriously troubled when he hears 
the familiar threat: 

“Tf you can’t make time with her, 
I'll have to put somebody on that can.” 

However, this is a mere detail. Let 
us suppose that the engine is all right; 
as good a one as there is. She has been 
thoroughly overhauled—rebuilt, in fact 
—and broken in on a work or local 
freight train, until all pins and journals 
have been worn down to smooth bear- 
ings, and should run cool. The stiffness 
due to the snug fit of the new parts has 
been loosened up, and she is in first class 
order. 


STARTING ON THE TRIP. 
She is coupled to the train, the engi- 


. neer gets the conductor’s signal. A final 


glance down the yard assures him that 
switches and signals are set for him. 
Carefully—so as not to “ slip her ”—he 
pulls out. Should he give her the steam 
too strongly at the start, the driving 
wheels, losing their adhesion to the rails, 
would spin round, and the rapid suc- 
cession of exhausts, pouring in a steady 
stream from the stack, would “ tear up 
the fire.” That is, the resulting strong 
draft would mix the “ green,” or un- 
kindled coal, with the fire in such a man- 
ner that low steam pressure would pre- 
vail for many miles; or until the fireman 
had time to rebuild the fire. So, no 
matter how fast the time may be, nor 
how necessary it is for him to get his 
train in rapid motion, the first care of 
the engineer is not to start too 
quickly. 

Having his train under way, his first 
act is to violate the “ yard limit ” rule. 
This rule requires all trains to proceed 
at a ridiculously slow speed within the 
limits of any yard. But he knows the 
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_ infraction will not be noticed, unless he 
should have the misfortune to hit some- 
thing. This is not very likely to hap- 
pen, as all hands keep well out of his 
way. He is forced to break the speed 
limit rule in order to “ get a swing on 
*em,” and because the yard was not con- 
structed for his sole benefit; there is 
other work to be done there than getting 
his train out. Once clear of the yard, 
he may let her go if she will, and she 
generally does. 

It is the despatcher’s duty to see that 
the train has a clear track. The arrival 
and departure of every train at every 
station on the road is reported to him by 
telegraph. Further than this, the engi- 
neer alone is responsible for her safe ar- 
rival at her destination. He controls 
the power with which both to haul and 
to stop her. He is up there on the head 
end, where he can see all there is to be 
seen, and he is the one to receive and 
obey signals. 

Experience has taught him how to 
run the engine, and to feed cold water 
to the boiler, so as to get the best pos- 
sible results. Time must be sacrificed 
at certain places, that the machine may 
be in the best possible trim for a su- 
preme effort at a critical point. And 
when called upon she doesn’t always 
respond. 

Although it is almost a capital of- 
fense to delay a passenger train, yet 
sometimes it can’t be helped. Work 
trains, with the most honorable inten- 
tions, now and then get off the track, 
and have to hold the limited. Over- 
loaded freight trains fail to make as 
good time between sidings as was ex- 
pected, and they put out a red flag. 
These things don’t happen often, but 
they may crop up at any time; so, while 
the engineer is figuring how to make up 
a minute he hasn’t been able to catch 
since he left, he must not permit a flar- 
ing red flag to catch him unawares. 


THE DANGERS OF ‘THE DRAWBRIDGE. 


Drawbridge tenders are compelled to 
open their bridges at the demand of a 
vessel wishing to pass through. Rail- 
roads have spent immense fortunes in 
protecting trains from drawbridge ac- 
cidents; but the necessity for making 
time, and the utter impossibility of fore- 
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seeing what will be the position of a 
draw on any trip, have landed many en- 
gines “in the drink.” Nowadays it is 
often the fashion to put in a blind 
switch and let the engine go off into a 
soft sand bank, in preference to going 
into the open draw. 

As he ruminates on these endless pos- 
sibilities, feeling his hair growing gray, 
the engineer scents a familiar odor— 
burning waste. His first thought is: 

“ Somethin’ hot on her.” 

He peers down at the machinery— 
only one side of which is visible ‘to him 
—but he can see nothing. He hardly 
expected to see anything. He fumes 
over this new development for a while, 
until it strikes him that it doesn’t smell 
exactly like oily waste. A glance back 
in the tender shows that the fireman 
has been lighting his pipe with waste, a 
fragment of which lies smoldering on 
the apron. Presently there is an unfa- 
miliar click; one that he has not noticed 
before. He tried a wrench on every nut 
and bolt before leaving. This sounds 
like a loose eccentric bolt. No, there is 
a break in the rhythm that denotes the 
recurrence of a knock at each revolution 
of the machinery. Another glance to 
the rear: at the corner of the tank the 
fireman is straightening a piece of wire 
with which to clean out his pipe. The 
engineer beckons the man to his side, 
and forcibly expostulates with him, as- 
suring him that he hasn’t sense enough 
ever to become a successful railroad 
man. The fireman muses upen the 
crankiness of engineers in general, and 
of his chief in particular. 


THE FAITHFULNESS OF RAILROAD MEN. 


No matter how sure the engineer may 
be of his engine and himself, there are 
other matters with which he has to con- 
tend, over which he has no control. Sec- 
tion men, track watchmen, switchmen, 
and train flagmen, by slight neglect of 
duty, may abort all his precautions for 


the safety of his train. Yet he must 
trust implicitly to their faithful per- 
formance of duty. 

The indefinite repetition of a simple, 
routine duty is not the easiest thing in 
the world. ‘Within a hundred miles of 
the publication office of this magazine 
there is a main line switch leading into 















a freight yard. Trains are obliged to 
approach this switch at high speed, in 
order to surmount a short, stiff grade 
just beyond: An old Irishman attended 
that switch and its accompanying signal 
for years. He was known by the engi- 
neers as “ Old Reliable.” He thorough- 
ly appreciated the importance of his 
position, and was proud of his record. 
For more than eight years old Paddy 
kept freight trains and switch engines 
clear of his switch, and never allowed 
them to delay a passenger train a second. 
When on inspection tours, the general 
manager spoke to him respectfully, call- 
ing him “ Patrick.” The division su- 
perintendent treated him with defer- 
ence, and the engineers looked for his 
white flag with the same confidence that 
they did for the station a little farther 
along. 
One day old Paddy made a mistake, 
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through the open switch, into the 
freight yard, to destruction and death. 

The next man who came along was 
bound to obey that white flag as relig- 
iously as though, like the immortal 
Washington, it had never told a lie. 

Much of the boasted perfection of the 
operation of our great railroads is due 
to the thorough training, quick grasp of 
suddenly presented problems, and con- 
scientious fidelity to duty of the loco- 
motive engineers. 

As you pass down the station plat- 
form, after alighting from your train, 
should you glance towards the engine, 
you may see a slouchy looking indi- 
vidual, rather stout, and clad in soiled 
overalls, peering inquiringly under the 
boiler, or laying the back of a grimy 
hand to crank pins and wheel hubs. 

“ That’s him! ” 





BY ANNE 


T was a matter of considerable be- 
wilderment to Howard Tressington 
that he had never achieved the popu- 
larity which observation showed him to 
be often cheaply won. He reasoned 
about it with what seemed to him a logic 
ubsolute. He was decently born, de- 
cently educated, decently prosperous. 
He had only the politest of vices and did 
not flaunt them unduly. Yet his un- 
popularity could be felt, even by him- 
self, and supersensitiveness was not one 
of the traits with which the general 
opinion endowed him. 

His name had been put upon the 
waiting list at the club to which his 
father had obtained a tardy entrance, 
when he was a red faced infant, upon 
whom his mother was looking with 
divided eyes. For while he was on the 
one hand a desirable addition to the 
family as a possible inheritor of certain 
avuncular properties and as a future 
aid to her in a comprehensive social 
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THE STORY OF THE MIDSUMMER DAY WHEN 
CAME TO A REALIZING SENSE OF HIS STANDING IN THE COMMUNITY. 
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campaign, still, viewed in a less far 
sighted way, he was going to interfere 
with Mrs. Tressington’s winter. -She 
was neither wealthy nor poor enough to 
be a very neglectful mother in anything 
but intent. 
was being enrolled among the Massa- 
soit’s candidates by paternal prudence, 
his mother was feebly struggling with a 
feeling of annoyance. She took the 
trouble to struggle for two reasons: 
First, because she knew from literature 
that annoyance was not the conven- 
tional emotion for a young mother to 
harbor; and second, because she believed 
it to be aging in its effect upon the 
feminine countenance. 

There was a good deal of injustice in 
the lot which was meted out to Howard 
even from his youth. It was not his 
fault that he was carefully trained to be 
a little snob in a community which was, 
on the whole, democratic. It was not 
his fault that he seldom merited punish- 
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and calmly signaled a flying express 


HOWARD TRESSINGTON FIRST 


So while Howard’s name 
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ment from his teachers; indeed, it might 
have seemed to some impartial minds 
that this circumstance indicated a 
nature admirable rather than the re- 
verse. But it put the last nail in the 
structure of his unpopularity at school. 
The often heard complaint that he 
escaped punishment by methods which 
the historians of his immunity charac- 
terized as mean, sneaking, and cowardly, 
was, of course, but the frothing of infe- 
rior agility and finesse. 

From the trinity of temptations lying 
in wait for college students, when he ar- 
rived at their estate, young Tressington 
omitted song. This also was regarded 
darkly by the youths who were given to 
roaming the streets after nightfall and 
baying the moon, to the distress of 
sedate and early retiring householders. 
As the remaining members of the trinity 
were rather out of vogue among most of 
the students at that period, when every 
man wanted to make a record in athlet- 
ics, Tressington failed of sympathy even 
in his shortcomings, where, if anywhere, 
one is justified in expecting comprehen- 
sion and companionship. 

Out of college Howard hoped to find 
the congenial and admiring society 
which he felt to be the due of a man 
of his position in life. Mrs. Tressing- 
ton instructed him in the chief duties 
appertaining to his station. These 
seemed to be the laborious clambering 
to a securer foothold on the social ladder 
than the Tressingtons already had se- 
cured, and the increase of the family 
fortune by the judicious investment of 
himself as matrimonial capital. 

He was sufficiently like his mother to 
regard these aims as not unworthy his 
time and toil, and he lent himself easily 
enough to her notions. Unfortunately, 
however, he had inherited his father’s 
tact with his mother’s ideas—and the 
tact of Tressington, senior, ranked in 
diplomacy where Mrs. Tressington’s 
principles did in ethics. Consequently, 
Howard achieved neither popularity nor 
friendship. : 

He was not without his feminine ad- 
herents. In the coterie to which his 
mother introduced him upon his return 
from the educational experiences proper 
to his station, he was a moderate suc- 
cess, but nothing more. He lacked the 
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dash and charm to captivate completely 
even the uncritical. But at least he 
succeeded in having a small army of 
feminine champions, who thought they 
were displaying an almost masculine 
breadth of view when they demanded to 
know one single reason, beyond prej- 
udice, for the dislike which the men of 
their households visited upon him. 

To do him justice, Tressington valued 
this tolerance rather lightly. Indeed, 
he accepted it sullenly, as one accepts 
the mean substitute for one’s glorious 
deserts. He felt that he should have 
been honored, courted, sought on all 
sides. Instead, he was shoved, elbowed, 
ignored, not only by those richer and 
greater than himself—which was a 
thing he could understand as natural 
and proper—but by those whom he 
thought it would have gifted with great 
social luster to have been “ taken up ” 
by him. The weak liking, the intoler- 
able championship of women, therefore 
irritated him. It was certainly a 
tribute to his judgment that he had no 
high opinion of those who admired him. 

At Perry’s Neck, the summer he met 
Hester Allan, he permanently ton- 
firmed his claims to taste by falling in 
love with her. At the same time that 
the natural human instinct for perfec- 
tion was drawing him towards her, the 
inherited and trained instinct towards 
the consideration of trifles made him 
feel that it was a magnanimous folly for 
him to love her. For Hester was not 
ever so remotely connected with that set 
upon the chilly edge of which Mrs. Tres- 
sington had carefully taught her son to 
shiver and count himself-blest. 

Somewhere out in a Western town of 
whose very existence Mrs. Tressington’s 
circle—painfully deficient in geograph- 
ical information—was unaware, Hester’s 
father was an unconsidered doctor. She 
was frankly enjoying her Jast long vaca- 
tion. She had been at college. She 
was going to work. She neither con- 
cealed nor flaunted the information. 
She had been coming to Perry’s Neck for 
years with her New England aunt, long 
before it had been discovered by a mil- 
lionaire or two and launched into a 
proud career as one of the most fashion- 
able cottage districts between Green- 
land and the Gulf. 















So she was there that summer, taking 

life with her accustomed delight. And 
because she was tall and slim and lithe, 
like a young birch tree, and because 
mirth and gladness looked straight out 
of her blue eyes, and because vigor and 
goodness and joy radiated from her, she 
held her little court and never for an 
instant suspected that Mr. Howard 
Tressington conferred an honor upon 
her by making one of that court. In- 
deed, having a slight distaste for his so- 
ciety, she somctimes told herself that 
she was very kind to bother so much 
with him. But a certain unwomanish 
sense of justice made her wary of trans- 
lating her whims into reasons, and so 
she refused to allow the half formed dis- 
trust and disdain to express itself, while 
a very womanly dislike of giving pain 
made her even kinder to him. And 
there was another reason—the other 
man. The other man was making a 
small and dimly understood commotion 
in her healthy young heart, that had 
known but simple, slight affections, and 
in the mild encouragement she gave 
Tressington there was expressed more 
of-the instinct which seeks an emo- 
tional antidote than even of justice or 
kindliness. 

When Perry’s Neck saw Hester Allan 
and Walter Burgess together it smiled 
knowingly and benignly. The two 
seemed, said the sentimentalists, fore- 
ordained for each other. Though she 
was tall, she had to raise her eyes to meet 
his—and height has much to do with 
the sentimentalist’s view of matrimonial 
predestination. His head was as well 
set, his glance as direct, his smile as 
genuine, as her own. He could tire out 
most of the men in a walk, but not Hes- 
ter; he could send a canoe up the little 
river, straight like a silver blade, and 
Hester could send hers as straight. She 
could match him at most of his pursuits, 
and, being a woman, naturally won re- 
nown for her achievements. 

“They are a splendid pair of young 
animals,” sighed Mrs. Windsor, watch- 
ing them descend the stairs from the 
club baleony built out over the river, to 
the platform where the boats were 
moored. Tressington, to whom the ob- 
servation was addressed, looked glum. 
“Grant you that he’s an animal,’~he 
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remarked. Mrs. Windsor gazed at him 
coldly and critically. She was one of 
the few young women who never asked 
what was amiss with Tressington when 
she heard him abused. 

“T hope,” she volunteered, 
they will make a match of it. 
manifestly decreed by fate.” 

“TI don’t see it,” persisted Tressing- 
ton. “ She’s a nice girl and all that, of 
course,” he added, smiling inwardly at 
the little start of surprise she gave at 
his unexpected tone. “But really, 
won’t Burgess’ people expect something 
rather brilliant of him matrimonially? ” 

“On the contrary,’ drawled Mrs. 
Windsor, “ they are securely enough es- 
tablished to give themselves a good deal 
of latitude in their choice of wives— 
even admitting for a moment that Miss 
Allan is not a desirable parti, which I 
admit merely for the sake of argument.” 

Tressington flushed a little. Then 
he said with an air of indifference, “ Oh, 
no doubt, no doubt! And Miss Allan is 
refreshing in her wholesome Western 
way. She makes our Eastern women 
seem—er—almost a little—er—shop- 
worn, by contrast. Oh, for me, I’m one 
of her most devoted admirers! ” 

He arose as he spoke and smiled 
amiably over what he conceived to be a 
home thrust at the fading beauty beside 
him. But she smiled as serenely as he, 
and he could not tell whether or not he 
had hurt her. He sauntered away and 
left her. Some one else took his place 
—she still held her court, too, in spite 
of the somewhat shopworn air of her 
personal attractions. 

“ Been talking to Tressington ? ” re- 
marked the newcomer idly. Tonnes 
ton, acting upon a habit of his, had 
paused within earshot when he had 
stepped inside the window. He told 
himself, of course, that he had stopped 
to light a cigarette. Still, he always 
had what might be called a working be- 
lief that knowledge acquired surrep-- 
titiously must in some way benefit him. 
It was a theory he had never formulated, 
but on which he always acted. 

“ Yes,” said Mrs. Windsor. 
little cad, isn’t he?” 

“Don’t know him,” was the reply. 
“ Always heard he was a trifle—er— 

yellow.” 


“ that 
It is so 


“ Horrid 
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Now, people had been applying this 
unpleasant term to Tressington for 
years, but he had never happened to 
hear it before. A swift heat stung his 
face, and as involuntarily as the blood 
had rushed through his veins his mus- 
cles contracted, his hands clenched, and 
his teeth snapped together. For a blind 
second he was on the verge of stepping 
through the window again and smiting 
the man and the woman. But the dif- 
ference between the heroes and the 
cowards is only that in these latter some 
pitiful chill of calculation, as uncon- 
trollable as the heat of other men, for- 
ever turns to gray ash the fire of strong 
impulse. So with Tressington. The 
glow and tension of rage departed as 
» suddenly as they had come and left him 
bodily limp and clammy and mentally 
baffled. He walked away from the win- 
dow and in a few minutes Mrs. Windsor 
saw him on the float, fumbling with the 
ropes of his canoe. 

Perry’s River, the little tide stream 
that filled and emptied at command of 
the sea booming on the rocks to the 
east, was gay with boats. On one bank 
straggled the summer cottages built too 
late for the ocean outlook within the few 
charmed miles where fashion dwelt. 
The riverside cottages were grand or 
gay, according to tastes and fortunes— 
stone buttressed affairs, or bird houses, 
bright with paint and awnings and 
flower beds. On the other side of the 
river a sandy beach stretched away to a 
low growth of ferns and sassafras and 
firs; still beyond gloomed the pine 
woods. On that side untouched loneli- 
ness turned its impassive face to the 
trifling frivolity that took down its 
gray weather boards each June and 
wrapped itself within them again for a 
long Lent in September. 

Up and down the river the boats 
glided. The tide was almost at its full. 
Every one was rowing or paddling up 
stream, for the full sweep of the water 
bore little crafts along easily, and in an 
hour more the turning currents would 
carry them swiftly back to the landing 
places along the bank—all well away 
from the opening to the sea, where the 
surf boiled, baffled and broken, against 
asea wall. There were glint and gleam 
of color among the boats, in cushions 
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against which women leaned languidly, 
and in the frocks they wore. There was 
the ripple of laughter, the call of 
acquaintances, the drip of bright water 
from flashing blades. 

When he had pulled out from the 
barriers of promontory floats, Tressing- 
ton sent a swift glance up the river. It 
was easy to mark Hester and Walter 
Burgess. Hester was hatless, after the 
caprice of the season at Perry’s Neck, 
and the sleeves of her shirt waist were 
rolled back above the elbows, the firm 
forearms showing sunny brown beneath 
the starched whiteness. She was pad- 
dling as well as Walter, and it seemed 
to Tressington that he could see with 
the eyes of sight and not merely those of 
memory, the rhythmic motion of the 
lifting, bending arms and shoulders, 
the play of muscles in the strong young 
back. 

The sight of Walter sitting back of 
her in the boat, a sort of athletic Apollo 
in a blue shirt, filled the other man with 
new rage. The drawl of the woman 
who called him cad dwelt in his ears. 
Her approval of the pair ahead, who had 
ceased to drift back and forth, and who 
were pulling up stream with the steadi- 
ness of those who have a definite aim in 
view, recurred to Tressington. He ground 
his teeth in futile anger, and with a 
strong, misdirected stroke sent his boat 
upon a rock, scarcely covered even at 
full tide. It was a trifling misadven- 
ture. He got off easily. But the mo- 
mentary delay gave purpose to his half 
formed project. He felt that he had 
been retarded in a purpose—and that 
that purpose had been to follow Walter 
Burgess and Hester Allan. That they 
should be together was an injury. That 
people should be remarking on the like- 
lihood of their marrying was an injury. 
That Hester had encouraged himself at 
all was an injury; that she had not en- 
couraged him more was a crime. 

A bridge spanned the river a mile or 
so inland from the sea. Few boats ever 
passed far beyond it. Only the lovers of 
loneliness or the lovers of each other 
went on up the winding course, past the 
thinning houses, to the place where one 
bare bank looked across at another as 
bare. But Walter and Hester passed 
through the arch, dimmed for a moment 
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by its shadow, and followed the curving 
water. Tressington’s canoe, making its 
water way as noiselessly as a far seen 
bird wings its flight, followed them. He 
did not know what he wanted or what 
he intended. He only knew that he 
hated, hated—and could not vent his 
hatred. But whether his hate was for 
the world that had failed to give him 
honor, or the insolent woman who had 
sneered at him, or the man to whom, 
without effort, admiration and liking 
went out as color flames in flowers at the 
sun’s warmth, or the girl whom he loved, 
Tressington did not know. 

He could tell, even keeping well be- 
hind the others, that they were not talk- 
ing. No torn scraps of words or of 
laughter drifted back to him. Steadily, 
rhythmically, silently, they raised and 
lowered their paddles. And, with the 
intuition of jealousy, Tressington knew 
that the silence was the silence too full 
of meanings to be broken until, eyes to 
eyes, they should have full speech to- 
gether. 

A mile beyond the bridge a narrow 


promontory made two little bays in the 


stream. Hester and Walter brought 
their canoe beyond the point of land, 
hardly wide enough to support the 
tangle of fern and elder which screened 
one of the little bays from the other. 
Then they turned to the shore, and 
Tressington remembered suddenly that 
once before, walking on the bank above, 
he had seen them resting there. And 
he knéw with the sure knowledge of love 
and hatred that they came there again 
because the place was dear to them as 
the spot where they had first looked be- 
low the laughter in each other’s eyes to 
the tenderness and the tears and the 
trust. He ground his teeth in im- 
potency of anger and jealousy and hu- 
miliation. 

Tressington swung his canoe into the 
nearer bay. He had no plans, only an 
unconscious, unformed hope that in 
some way the strength and closeness of 
his malevolence would spoil the hour for 
the other man. Then, too, the lifelong 
habit of stealth was strong. He ran the 
slender, silent little boat far into the 
cove and up upon the sandy slope. It 
grated softly as he stepped from it, but 
the swash of the water, the ripple of the 
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leaves, the call of a bird, and the remote 
rumble of a railway train covered the 
sound of his approach. 

The noises died away and he was 
stretched comfortably out upon the 
gradually shelving bank. Any one 
might come from anywhere—and what 
was there even to suggest him an eaves- 
dropper? What need, indeed, for him 
to call himself that name? He was 
resting. He had not gone beyond the 
little point of land, so narrow and so 
thickly bushed that sound might cross it 
but not sight. How should he know 
that beyond the barrier of shrubs and 
tree clumps others were resting also? 

He did not need to strain his ears to 
catch each word, so narrow was the 
space. He dug his nails into his palms 
with pain to hear, but he heard. The 
voice of the man was broken, tender, 
pulsing with the fullness of feeling that 
comes at the flood of youth and summer. 
Once the girl had spoken—a little cry 
had been wrung from her—a “ Don’t, 
please don’t, Walter,” that had meant 
even to the listener on the other side 
only love—and vague distress; then she 
had listened silently to the little, thril!- 
ing story of adoration and longing the 
boy had poured out. 

A stillness fell. Walter had finished. 
Beyond sedgy, marshy stretches rimmed 
with pine, the sun went down. The 
deeper drip of the tide, turned to ebb, 
the twilight melody of drowsy insects 
and nest seeking birds and little winds 
that wake at sunset, were all the noises. 
And Tressington lay still, waiting for 
Hester’s answer. It came; the girl’s 
voice was harsh. 

“Tm sorry, Walter. I can’t.” 

Tressington’s heart gave a great leap 
upward. What did it mean? Then 
Walter’s voice again: 

“ All right, Hester; don’t look that 
way, please. It’s all right, dear.” 

Silence, then a question wrung out of 
it. 

“Ts there some other fellow?” 

Tressington’s breath hissed through 
his lips in tensity of fear—but her an- 
swer was not spoken. He did not see 
the shamefaced, sad faced little nod, the 
pointing to a foolish, childish badge of 
-gold worn thin upon her little finger. 
But he heard Burgess again: 
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“Forgive me, Hester. It’s none of 
my business; but is it—it isn’t—Tres- 
sington ?” 

For a second heaven swam before the 
bruised and sore spirit of Tressington. 
Then Hester, glad at last to be fierce 
and emphatic, cried: 

“Tressington? That little—cad?” 

If Tressington had been keeping ac- 
curate account of his merits at that 
time, he would have awarded himself 
the Victoria Cross for the mastery of 
the gust of fury that came upon him. 
He mastered it, however; and when 
again he was himself he realized that 
though the voices had gone on, the last 
word he had heard had been the hateful 
word applied for the second time that 
day to himself. 

He stumbled into the canoe and, 
driving the paddle deep into the sand, 
sent himself far into the river. The 
“necessity for balance, for exact motion, 
restored his faculties somewhat, and 
though the marks of his teeth were still 
white upon his lower lip, and though 
his eyes blazed with unavailing vindic- 
tiveness, he managed his boat well. 
The violence of his resentment was the 
greater that he could never express it 
because of his method of learning his 
grounds for resentment. Tressington’s 
sense of humor was not keen at best, and 
it did not occur to him as an entertain- 
ing coincidence that he should have been 
in the act of justifying the popular ver- 
dict at the very time he learned it. 

The loneliness of the unbuilt shore 
appealed to him, and after a while he 
landed and sat glowering into the west, 
hot with vindictiveness and with wound- 
ed vanity. Unconsciously he turned his 
eyes upon the river now and then. He 
was watching for the return of the 
others. If, from the place where he sat, 
his back against a sandy bank, topped 
with reeds, he could have killed them 
with strange tortures, it would have 
soothed him to have done it. 

A white gleam against the foliage 
caught his eye. Hester was paddling 
down stream alone. He wondered for a 
scowling second why Burgess was not 
with her. Then he laughed sardoni- 
cally. Doubtless these two, with their 
sensitive feelings, could not bear the 
half hour of commonplace discomfort 
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after the strain of their interview. He 
divined that Walter was waiting to have 
it “ out with himself ” and to walk down 
the bank later. They had such delicate 
sensibilities, both of them! He sneered 
and laughed aloud. Then as the boat, 
propelled by the wraithlike figure of a 
girl with set, unseeing eyes, went by 
through the twilight, he threw up his 
arms and broke into hard sobs. All his 
rebuffed strivings for importance, all his 
unsatisfied vanity, all his cheap search 
for pleasure, all his vain longing for 
love, all the desolation of the life his 
forebears had given him and he had 
shaped for himself, went up in the harsh, 
choked crying. 

By and by, with a curious sense of un- 
familiarity with himself, he pushed out 
again in his boat. The grayness had 
deepened a little, but he could still see 
the white gleam of Hester’s gown slip- 
ping through the central arch of the 
bridge. It occurred to him dully that 
she must have had some difficulties to 
delay her so long. His own knifelike 
craft cut the water in long bounds be- 
neath the strong motion of his arms,and 
he was soon under the bridge himself. 
Ahead the white frock still gleamed. 
Again a gust of pain and anger shook 
him—like an echo from the storm of 
feeling he had undergone. 

A furious desire to reach her, to lay 
his hands upon her throat and choke 
her till her eyes declared her words un- 
said, came upon him; and then another 
desire came—to kneel before her, to sob, 
to entreat her that she should not 
despise him. 

She was paddling without skill—ap- 
parently without consciousness. Tres- 
sington, watching, soon saw that. ~ The 
tide, which was now set full towards the 
sea, carried her on, but the careless 
movement of the paddle scarce served 
to keep the canoe in midstream. It al- 
most drifted with the little currents. 
Tressington sneered. So wrapped in 
thoughts of the young sun god, the 
“ splendid young animal ” whom she had 
refused, that she didn’t know whither 
she was going! Bah! He hated them 
both; he hated them all! 

A soft halloo came from the boat 
house landing, where some one waited. 
Hester did not hear or heed. The canoe 
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went swiftly by. Farther down towards 
the sea were other landings. A call 
came from them, where some letter out 
of boats waited for his tardy customers. 
But Hester’s boat went on—and Tres- 
sington’s followed through the twilight. 

She passed the outermost landing. 
The tide was strong. Tressington, who 
had been following without definite aim, 
suddenly realized what lay ahead be- 
yond the curve in the water—a boiling 
pool, where the whole ocean made mad 
effort to rush between the banks of the 
little river; a place where incoming surf 
and outgoing tide whirled together and 
were broken against the sea wall cury- 
ing out. He jumped up suddenly, the 
boat swaying beneath his feet. But he 
steadied himself swiftly, driving his 
canoe towards the whirlpool with great 
strokes, 

“Hester!” he shouted. 
Hester! ” 

In her boat, the girl, lost in a vision 
of love and of young despair, started at 
the cry. Since she had begged her lover 


* Hester, 


to let her pull back alone, she had for- 


gotten everything save the glorious ex- 
altation his words had wakened and the 
hardly less glorious despair with which 
she had renounced joy for the sake of a 
childish promise. She was young enough 
to think sacrifice divine for its own sake. 
She had forgotten time, place, and 
everything except half automatically to 
drive her canoe along—and now a cry 
roused her from her dreams—roused 
her to the sound of a thundering surf 
and the sight of a far gray sea whipped 
with white foam. And the moon, sail- 
ing full bosomed up from the east, glis- 
tened brightly on the swirling eddies in 
the whirlpool. 

She half sprang; the canoe reeled; 
she threw her arms up in a wild effort to 
balance herself; the long blade fell; the 
boat tipped, and as the white figure cut 
the shining water, Tressington heard the 
call, “ Walter, Walter! ” 

There was such fierce joy, such grim 
triumph, in his heart that he laughed 
aloud, wildly, maniacally, as he kicked 
the shoes from his feet and leaped after 
her, 

“A cad,amI? Acad?” With that 
jubilant challenge to her and to the 
world and to destiny he struck out for 
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the white skirt that buoyed her up but 
barred her from even futile, frightened 
motions of her arms. “A cad? She 
shall owe everything, everything, to me 
—or she shall unsay it tonight, before 
God! ” 

So in that, his supreme moment, 
clamoring for recognition, for honor, 
for love, glad with mad gladness to 
wrest them from life, though life itself 
should pay for them, he reached and 
seized her. 

How he brought her ashore, both 
bruised from angry pebbles the baffled 
sea had thrown at them; how the near 
presence of death had shown her the 
folly of her little martyr pose and had 
made her see honesty and simplicity 
and candid love more beautiful than 
strained, hysterical loyalty; how, weak- 


ened, she had sobbed on Walter’s breast 


when he had come, wild eyed with fear at 
dreadful rumors, to her aunt’s cottage; 


_ how by and by they were wed and lived 


happily ever after—these are among the 
most cherished traditions of the settle- 
ment at Perry’s Neck. 

For the most part, though, people 
have forgotten the odd behavior of the 
hero—his ungracious acceptance of 
Walter’s thanks; the grim satire with 
which he listened to Hester’s faltered 
“You have given me everything—what 
shall I say to you? ”; the short, unpleas- 
ant laugh which had been his only an- 
swer; the surly incivility with which he 
repulsed frantic feminine admirers the 
next day. 

And for the rest, they do not know of 
the meditative look with which Mrs. 
Windsor regarded him; of the medita- 
tive tone in which she said to him, “I 
rather think I owe you an apology, Mr. 
Tressington. It was a_ picturesque 
thing you did last night—and I had not 
been inclined to think you likely to do 
picturesque things. Pray pardon me 
my lack of penetration and of sym- 
pathy.” 

“You'd better wait,’ he retorted. 
“One rescue doesn’t make a hero—of a 
cad.” 

“No,” she agreed, not even coloring 
beneath his rudely defiant eyes—she 
had her blushes in admirable training— 
“but it’s a step in the right direction. 
It is really, Mr. Tressington.” 











In the New York Ghetto. 


BY KATHERINE HOFFMAN. 


THE CHARACTERS AND THE CUSTOMS OF A REGION FAR LESS FAMILIAR TO TEE 
AVERAGE CITIZEN OF MANHATTAN, THOUGH HE LIVE BUT HALF A 
MILE BEYOND IT, THAN LONDON OR PARIS. 
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In ‘Little Russia,’’ on the lower east side of New York, most of the 
immigrant Hebrews have settled. There they lead the orthodox life, their 
domestic affairs being almost as largely determined by the Jewish law as 


are their public ceremonials. Food is prepared in accordance with 
religious regulations, and hair dressing is a matter on which the orthodox 
matrons know no differences of opinion. There are marriage brokers and 
‘¢candle women,’’ and teachers of the Torah, and interpreters of Yiddish, 
and all sorts of characters which seem odd to the American, 

It is, however, only among the first generation that the peculiarly 
Jewish customs prevail. Children born in this country generally adopt 
its conventional ways; the youths shave, the girls wear hats, and year 
by year there is less to mark the children of the Ghetto from the sons 
and daughters of the world beyond the Ghetto. 





























fulcrum is the corner of Essex and 
Grand Streets. Around this center is 
New York’s Ghetto. Here children are 
introduced to the world with pomp un- 
known a street or two away. Here mar- 
riages are made and divorces given and 
the dead are mourned in other outward 
fashions than prevail half a mile to the 
north or west. Ilere are merrymakings 
meaningless to the world up town, and 
here are tasks no less incomprehensible. 

For here, among the very poor, as in 
every religion, ancient forms are fol- 
lowed with a literal exactness infrequent 
among the more liberally educated and 
widely cultivated of the same faith. 
Up town, the difference in the ceremo- 
nial life of the well te do Hebrew and the 
prosperous Gentile family, for instance, 
is chiefly that one keeps Saturday and 
the other Sunday as a day of worship. 
But in the Ghetto it is otherwise. 
There is no other church which so 


TRIKING east from Broadway and 

crossing the dividing line of the 
Bowery, in the neighborhood of Grand 
Street, the average New Yorker comes 
upon a country of whose habits he prob- 
ably knows less, and with whose inhabit- 
ants he certainly has much less in 
common, than if he had crossed the 
Atlantic and found himself in Piccadilly 
or Pall Mall. 

It is not that the people themselves 
are entirely unknown to him; he has 
jostled them in the common business 
territory of the town and sat beside 
them in cars and ferries. His eye has 
been now and then held by their vivid 
picturesqueness—hawk visaged and 
bearded, it may be, or blooming and glit- 
tering. But the country itself he does 
not know. Its feasts and its fasts, its 
great personages and its common folk, 
its markets, its restaurants, its cere- 
monies, the very language it uses, are as 























strange to him as if the Bowery, with 
the shadow of the elevated forever dark- 
ening it, were some impassable stream. 

It is in the political division of the 
metropolis known as the Tenth Ward 
that this unfamiliar region lies. It is 


tersely described as “ Little Russia.” Its 





exactly prescribes the domestic life of 
its members as the Jewish, and there is 
no other class which so exactly and un- 
imaginatively interprets commands as 
the uneducated poor. Consequently, in 
the New York Hebrew quarter, not a 
mile from Tammany Hall, not a mile 
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from the City Hall, there are daily en- 
acted in hundreds of homes scenes 
strange beyond expression to the ordi- 
nary American or to the Americanized 
foreigner who rules in those govern- 
mental centers, 

A BRASS SHOP OF THE QUARTER. 


It was in a cellar shop—as un- 
pleasant and unsavory a dungeon 
as one would wish to find—that 
the fact of a life utterly foreign in 
detail, of unknown conditions, of 
unfamiliar customs, was first 


borne in upon the writer. 
The shop in question would have 
been none too light had it opened 
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from the sidewalk, for the street is not 
wide, the houses are high, and the nar- 
row gully down which the sunlight 
might creep is blocked by an elevated 
track. ‘To reach the shop one goes down 
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THE CELLAR SHOP OF THE GHETTO—‘TO REACH THE SHOP ONE GOES DOWN STEPS SLIPPERY WITH DIRT.” 
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steps slippery with dirt, and opens a 
door upon a hall dark, musty, moldy, 
and crowded with old bags of refuse and 
barrels of waste. To the right is an- 
other door; and opening that, one is 
dazzled by the glitter of much copper 
and brass. 

On shelves against the walls, on tables 
in the middle of the floor, and against 
windows thick and gray with cobwebs, 
are innumerable candlesticks. There 
are big ones and little ones; there are 
solitary ones and there are branching 
sets. Some are attached to backs to 
hang against the wall.-" Some are set on 
pedestals. There are other things, too 
—samovars, bowls, trays, and wine jugs 
—of the glittering metal. It is like a 
child’s dream of a gold mine, so brilliant 
and yellow there underground. 

Here a greasy, black bearded, coatless, 
but hatted man mumbles unintelligibly 
the price of the articles. Here a 
woman, a shawl about her head, her 
black eyes like gimlets and her lips 
stretched in a ravenous smile, bickers 
and dickers with customers. When all 
is said and done and the utmost profit 
exacted, the price of. the candlesticks is 
not dear. The woman shrugs her 
shoulders and turns her palms outward 
in gesticulatory despair at their cheap- 
ness; and even the buyer feels a little 
thrill of the gratified bargain instinct at 
the price. But why are the things so 
cheap? 

It develops that they are second hand 
goods, sold to the dealers by Russian 
immigrants whom misfortune has over- 
taken in the new land. 

But why, asks the dense customer, do 
the Russian immigrants happen to have 
candlesticks of brass and copper in such 
astonishing quantities? The hawk 
eyed woman implies that this is the sim- 
plest question in the world to answer. 
Are they not Jews—pious Jews? And 
do not these have candles for all the pre- 
scribed ceremonies? 

Then one realizes suddenly that the 
Hebrew religion prescribes other rites 
than those of public worship, and that 
the pious Jew—which the poor Jew is, 
at least on his first appearance in this 
country—must be equipped for house- 
hold ceremonies throughout the church 
year with its many feasts and fasts. In 
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‘his own house every orthodox Jew is a 
priest, every home is a temple, and the 
rites of-religion are scarcely less care- 
fully observed than in the synagogue. 
One is not obliged to send his memory 
far into the past to recall how Mr. Zang- 
will, in “ The Children of the Ghetto,” 
showed this. Earlier and with more 


sentimental sympathy, though perhaps 
with less realism, George Eliot did the 
same thing in “ Daniel Deronda.” 


WHEN THE PIOUS HEBREW NEEDS HIS 
CANDLESTICKS. 

It is:on-~the festival known >-as 
Chanukah, the feast of lights, that the 
pious Hebrew has need of most of his 
candlesticks. It is an eight day fes- 
tival, falling early in the winter. It 
commemorates the cleansing of the 
Temple and the rebuilding of the altar 
after Judas Maccabeus had driven the 
Syrians out of Jerusalem. It is cele- 
brated by domestic merrymakings as 
well as by religious exercises, and one 
feature of its celebration is the lighting 
of temples and of homes in commemo- 
ration of the finding a jar of sacred oil 
in the Temple. : 

At sunset on the first day of the eight 
day feast one light is lit. On‘the eve- 
ning of the second day two lights are lit, 
and so on for all eight days. In some 
ultra ritualistic households a light is 
kindled for each member of the family 
the first evening, two on the second, and 
so on. .In the cellar shop may be found 
standards of many branches, from three 
to seven or nine. There are also brass 
plaques, slightly oblong in shape, carved 
with strange characters and holding in 
front a row of sticks for tiny tapers— 
like an envelope with a rim for candles. 

Every light kindled during the 
Chanukah must burn for at least half an 
hour. The slender little tapers which 
these last candlesticks hold will flicker 
out on the prescribed moment and save 
the poor family expense not commanded 
in “ Schulchan Aruch,” as the compila- 
tion of rules for public and domestic 
ceremonial is called. Every evening 
for the eight days the men of the family, 
hatted, stand before the tapers, the 
women grouped reverentially around 
them, and- light the candles. 

The year, however, begins for the 
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orthodox child of the 
(thetto, not with the most 
picturesque festival, but 
with Rosh Hashshanah, a 
feast movable as_ the 
Christian Easter, but fall- 
ing in the early autumn. 
This festival has three 
names. As the beginning 
of the civil year it is Rosh 
Hashshanah, as the day of 
memorial it is Yom Haz- 
ikkaron, and as the day 
of judgment, Yom Har- 
din. 

Rosh Hashshanah ush- 
ers in ten days of peniten- 
tial exercises, not entirely 
unlike the Christian Lent, 
except in its brevity. Ten 


days later begins Yom Kippur, the 
White Feast, or Day of Atonement. On 
this day exercises most interesting to the 


Gentile are in order. 


Yom Kippur begins at sunset ten 


s 





IN THE BRASS SHOP—“ HERE A 
GREASY, BLACK BEARDED, COAT- 
LESS, BUTHATTED MAN MUM- 
BLES THE PRICE OF THE 
ARTICLES.” 


days after Rosh Hashshanah, 
and lasts until three stars 
appear on the next evening. 
The pious wend their way to 
the synagogues. There, en- 
veloped in talliths, or prayer 
shawls, the men crowding 
the body of the building, the 
women flocking by them- 
selves in the galleries, they 
begin the confessional ritual. 
It is remarkable, by the way, 
that among the orthodox 
Jews there is no more min- 
gling of the sexes in the 
synagogues than among the 
orthodox Quakers. The wo- 
men worship in the galleries, 
the men on the floor of the 
synagogue. So slightly are 
women regarded by the 
exact followers of the ritual 
that they are not counted 
as part of the congregation. Thus 
as the law requires ten persons to 
be assembled before a public relig- 
jous ceremony may be performed, 
these ten must be men, or boys over 
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thirteen, who have been confirmed. 
The piety of women avails not with the 
truly orthodox to make them countable. 


SYNAGOGUES IN UNEXPECTED PLACES. 

The synagogues on the east side are 
not always substantial and dignified 
edifices. Sometimes many congrega- 
tions worship under one roof—on differ- 
ent floors—in buildings which seem, to 
the uninitiated, adapted to any sort of 
exercise rather than to the religious. 
Restaurants and meeting halls often 
occupy the lower floors. In rooms 
where the Jewish service is chanted on 
Friday night, perhaps a bearded anar- 
chist has declaimed on Thursday or a 
club danced on Wednesday. 

Sometimes the thrifty landlord fails 
to keep distinct the religious and secular 
engagements of his bare, stuffy hall. It 
is only a year or two ago that a body of 
women, who were engaged in spreading 
the doctrine of municipal reform by 
holding meetings among the women of 
the east side, engaged a hall for a certain 
Saturday afternoon, the proprietor 
apparently oblivious of the fact that a 
Jewish congregation used that hall on 
Saturdays for worship.. In the after- 
noon the good women came and climbed 
the dark, malodorous stairways to the 
dim, dusty hall... Here and there were 
kneeling devout old figures—men with 
long, grizzled beards and bent shoulders 
and black eyes that pierced the gloom. 
These were worshipers whom no mere 
perfunctory morning service satisfied. 
They knelt there—hatted, as all male 
Hebrews are in the synagogues—and 
while their lips moved in ceaseless 
prayer, their eyes followed the Gentile 
women from up town questioningly. 
The over thrifty landlord was sought. 
He was powerless to persuade the per- 
sistently pious old men to leave or to 
pray elsewhere; so that finally a meeting 
in the interest of good government was 
held in a dusty room where the prop- 
erties of religious cere i dl 
velvet canopies and-the like—still hung 
and where three or four obstinately de- 
vout old men knelt and murmured 
ceaseless prayers while a little group of 
tenement house women were instructed 
in the art of persuading their husbands 
to vote the reform ticket. 
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From this it will be seen that the 
synagogues to which the children of 
the Ghetto resort on Yom Kippur to 
-spend the whole day in prayer are not 
the magnificent structures familiar up 
town. 

THE SCENES ON THE DAY OF ATONEMENT. 

During Yom Kippur, eating, drink- 
ing, and sleeping are given up for the 
passionate joy of confession and suppli- 
cation. The halls where the poor wor- 
ship are crowded. The scenes enacted 
there’ are weird in the extreme to the 
ordinary eye. Men—the same’ men 
whom one has passed on the teeming 
thoroughfares a day or two back, huck- 
sters, peddlers, tailors, and what not— 
prostrate themselves upon the floor. 
On their heads are battered derbies, silk 
hats, or skull caps. About their 
shoulders are the prayer shawls, curious 
garments with stripes of blue and purple 
and strangely knotted fringes. In their 
deep zeal they bow their foreheads to 
the earth. They acknowledge their 
trangressions with vigor and _par- 
ticularity. 

On the same day a feature of worship 
s “the blessing of the Cohanim.” It 
will be remembered by those-who saw 
Mr. Zangwill’s play that part of its 
tragedy was due to the fact. that the 
hero was a Cohen, a descendant of 
Aaron, and so forbidden to marry a 
divorced woman. On Yom Kippur, the 
Cohanim of each congregation bless 
those of the congregation who are not of 
such aristocratic hieratical descent. 
Their heads are covered with the tallith ; 
they sway their bodies slightly and 
chant the three part “blessing of the 
Cohanim,” one part for each period of 
human life—infaney, manhood, and old 
age. And no one of the faith may look 
upon them while they bless. 

Five days after Yom Kippur comes 
the Feast of the Tabernacles, Succoth, 
which is, in a sense, to the Day of Atone- 
ment what Easter is to Good Friday. 
In walking through the crowded streets 
of “ Little Russia” on the days preced- 
ing Succoth, the non Jew is struck with 
the number of evergreen branches and 
trees for sale. They are pushed about 
in carts; they are offered in the corner 
stores. It is like a private Christmas. 
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IN THE EAST SIDE SYNAGOGUE ON YOM KIPPUR—“ ENVELOPED IN TALLITHS, OR PRAYER SHAWLS, THE 
MEN CROWDING THE BODY OF THE BUILDING, THE WOMEN FLOCKING BY THEMSELVES 
IN THE GALLERIES, THEY BEGIN THE CONFESSIONAL RITUAL.” 


This is because during the seven day 
Feast of the Tabernacles there should 
he in every orthodox dwelling or yard a 
green booth, or succah, a memorial of 


the days when Israel dwelt in tents in 
the wilderness. 

Often on the east side this is impos- 
sible, and the congregation booth in 
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THE FEAST OF 
PURIM—“ THERE ARE 
DANCES AND MASKS 
AND ALL SORTS OF 
ENTERTAINMENTS.” 


the rear of the synagogue does common 
duty for those who cannot erect a 
succah at home. 

Fasts and feasts follow rapidly enough 
after the Chanukah of December. In 


it, 
e 








{ January comes the Fast of Tebeth and 


| 


in March the Fast of Esther. The latter 
is immediately followed by the Feast of 
Purim, which means forty eight hours" 
of merriment. There are dances and 
masks and all sorts of social entertain- 
ments. 

Passover is celebrated simultaneously 
with the Christian Easter. In each 
orthodox Jewish house there are upon 
the table four cups of wine, the bone of 
a lamb, a roasted egg, unleavened bread, 
and bitter herbs. Every one at the 
table drinks of the four cups of wine, 
touches the lamb and egg, and partakes 
of parsley dipped in vinegar or salted 
water. The head of the house breaks 
the middle of the three unleavened 
loaves in two, and the youngest of the 
family asks the reason for the celebra- 
tion. In the Ghetto there are not 
many servants; but if there were these 
would join the family at table to 
commemorate the old equality in sorrow 
and labor. The door stands ajar in case 
the prophet Elijah should appear to an- 
nounce the coming of the Messiah. 

The Fast of Ab, which falls in mid- 
summer, is at the antipodes from the 
Feast of Lights. It is the Black Fast. 
It begins at sundown. The pious crowd 
the hot, noisy streets of the tenement 
districts and flock into the bare, close 
hall that may serve them as a house of 
worship. The ark, the pulpit, the read- 
ing desk, the table, are all draped in 
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black. There is no light save that which 
intensifies the darkness—the isolated 
gleam of wax tapers here and there. 
rom sunset of one night until the next 
forenoon the Black Fast continues, and 
the orthodox commemorate the twofold 
destruction of the Temple. 


THE “ KOSHER” RESTAURANTS. 


It is not only in the strict public and 
private observance of these ceremonies 
ordained by their religion that the 
children of the Ghetto are strange to 
the children of the rest of the world. 
After all, there are rites in various 
branches of the Christian church 
scarcely more familiar to the average 
easy going Gentile. | Comparatively 
few, perhaps, would be able to look upon 
the custom of “ waking” the dead as 
quite commonplace, and many would be 
astonished to learn that pancakes on 
Shrove Tuesday were regarded as de 
rigueur in certain estimable families. 

So these customs growing out of the 
feasts and fasts of the Jewish church are 
no more remarkable than those which 
have grown up around certain Christian 
observances. 

But the religious customs have given 
rise to strange characters and to strange 
institutions. All over the east side of 
New York there are restaurants - and 
stores on whose windows are Hebrew 
letters, cabalistic to unaccustomed eyes. 
They denote: that the pious may buy 
provisions there or may eat without 
fear—that all the food is “ kosher.” 
The cattle have been slaughtered and 
the beef prepared according to the 
law of Moses. One of the most exten- 
sive slaughter houses in New York is 
a Jewish one. The slaughterer is called 
the shochet. With a long bladed knife 
he kills the animals which have come in 
from the West. No other meat is 
examined so rigidly for possible qualities 
. unwholesome to the consumer as is that 
in the Jewish slaughter house. The 
investigation of every part of the carcass 
is minute, and the slightest sugges- 
tion of unwholesomeness condemns the 
animal, It is “ treife,” or unclean, un- 
fit for the consumption of the faithful. 
Fowls and quadrupeds other than steers 
are as carefully prepared. So admir- 
able, indeed, is the Jewish method of 
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killing live stock for food held to be 
that many non Jewish butchers employ 
shochetic methods in their abattoirs. - © 

To eat in a Christian restaurant— 
that is, in a non Jewish one—is held by 
the orthodox to be degrddation un- 
speakable. In one of Abraham Cahan’s 
stories of the Ghetto the crowning 
proof of the unbelief and unworthiness 
of a young man is conveyed to an old 
one when he sees the youth entering a 
Gentile restaurant and eating “ treife ” 
food. 


IN THE HESTER STREET MARKET. 


In strange contrast to this intense 
religious fastidiousness in regard to 
meat are the scenes in the open air 
market on Hester Street. Carts line 
the sides of the street. From the tall 
tenements on each side and from all the 
neighboring streets voluble, excited 
crowds pour into the thoroughfare. . 
On a summer day the scene is distinctly 
unappetizing. Overripe fruits are the 
subject of shrill bargaining. Fish, 
which proclaims itself before one reaches 
Hester Street, is cheapened wordily by 
dark eyed, parchment faced women, and 
as wordily defended against cheapening 
by bearded hucksters with heads thrust 
forward between their shoulders and 
dark eyes fiercely gleaming. 

All sorts of household utensils fill 
some of the carts. The sunlight strikes 
blinding gleams from tin basins and 
pans or lends luster to blue agate ware. 
Here calico aprons, dresses, shirts, and 
what not are piled high in a push cart. 
In the next one greens are withering. 
Beyond them a peripatetic soda water 
vender does a brisk trade in drinks at 
two and three cents the glass. The 
women are all bareheaded—it is only 
the young Jewess who has begun to 
wander from orthodox ways that covers 
her head with a hat—but most of them 
wear wigs, ugly wigs, made apparently 
of wool ravelings dyed a woody brown. 
These are drawn from a wide, white 
cottony part down over their ears. It 
is not that Jewish women go bald at an 
early age, but that after marriage the 
devout Jewish matron of this class will 
not appear before other men than her 
husband with her own locks revealed, 
even as no self respecting Turkish lady 














THE OPEN AIR MARKET OF THE GHETTO—"*CARTS LINE THE SIDES OF THE STREET. FROM THE TALL 


TENEMENTS ON EACH SIDE AND FROM ALL THE NEIGHBORING STREETS VOLUBLE, 
EXCITED CROWDS POUR INTO_THE THOROUGHFARE.” 
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would remove her veil in the eyes of the 
populace. 


MATRIMONY IN THE GHETTO. 


Marriage is a somewhat peculiar 
ceremony in the Ghetto. It is quite 
likely to have been arranged by a 
schatchen, a professional matchmaker, 
who for a fixed sum, or a commission, 
finds suitable wives for young men or 
suitable husbands 
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an address embracing not only ‘certain \ 
prescribed instructions, but all his own 

personal views on marriage, on domestic 

life, on the duty of man and woman in 

every conceivable relation. Sometimes 

this harangue is chanted by a bard, and 

then there is no limit to his eloquence. 

He takes the license of the poet to bring 

in even more extraneous matters than 

the plain rabbi uses. 





for yung women [ 
—or, failing this 
consummation, such 
wives and husbands 
as he has the luck to 
chance upon. Often 
the daily papers 
have _ paragraphs 
more or less humor- 
ous reporting the 
lawsuit of a disap- 
pointed girl or 
choson, as the young 
man placed on the 








matrimonial market 
is called, to recover 
from a schatchen 
the money paid in 
vain to him. But 
the schatchen flour- 
ishes notwithstanding his occasional 
failures to dispense happiness... He is 
frequently a man more or less learned in 
Talmudical lore, and he has a fund of 
Blarney Stone eloquence in describing 
the youth or maid for whom he wishes to 
secure a mate, 

The weddings themselves, when the 
schatchen has done his work success- 
fully, are lengthy ceremonies. A hall 
and a band are hired; a feast is ordered ; 
guests are invited. Not infrequently, 
the wedding garb is also rented for the 
occasion—white satin gown, veil, slip- 
pers, and all. There will be dancing 
and merrymaking and banqueting after 
‘the ceremony itself; but only a stoutly 
affectionate heart could go through the 
marriage rite without deciding in the 
middle of it to give the whole thing up. 
There is a wedding canopy supported 
by four poles in the room. If the 
bride’s mother is living, she it is who 
escorts the daughter beneath this. But 
that is not until a long address has been 
delivered by the officiating clergyman— 


FRIDAY 


PUTTING OUT THE SABBATH TAPERS— 
“FROM TENEMENT TO TENEMENT 
AMONG THE ORTHODOX THE 
CANDLE WOMAN GOES ON 

NIGHT.” 





Meeting the \ 

groom under 

the canopy, 

the bride 

moves about 

him seven 

times. She sips a cup of consecrated 
wine. The rabbi pronounces seven 
blessings. The bride and groom sip 
again of the wine. Then the goblet is 
placed upon the floor, and the groom’s 
heel crushes it to bits—thereby typify- 
ing his firm determination to crush 
under foot all evils that may arise in the 
new family. Then he kisses the bride, 
and the feasting begins. 


RABBINICAL DIVORCES. 


Among the Slavonic Jews on the 
east side of New York, ecclesiastical 
bills of divorcee—“ get ”—are not. un- 
common, though they are becoming 
rarer as the knowledge that these alone 
are not held legal by the city author- 
ities spreads. Among the orthedox a 
propérly obtained civil divorce must be 











followed, however, by the ecclesiastical. 
The Talmud permits divorce on grounds 
almost as trivial as those that serve in 
South Dakota, but as the Hebrews seem 
by disposition to be of rather more than 
common family devotion, the result is 
not so bad as it might be. 

The ecclesiastic court on divorce is 
composed of an authofized rabbi and 
three assistants. The get, or bill of 
divorcement, must be written, and writ- 
ten in prescribed form, or it is of no 
avail. 

One of the most interesting of the go 
betweens in the Ghetto is the “ candle 
woman.” She is not a Jew, like the 
schatchen, and it is upon this fact that 
her usefulness. depends. When the 
Sabbath begins, at sunset on Friday 
evening, the housewife-lights two tapers 
upor the dining table. These are not 
permitted to be extinguished by a Jew, 
but must either burn out, as must all 
fires and lights in the house, or be put 
out by the hands of the faithless. Con- 
sequently, from tenement to tenement 
among the orthodox the candle woman 
goes on Friday night and extinguishes 
the candles and covers the fires. 


THE TEACHERS OF THE TORAH. 


There are schoolmasters on the east 
side who bear but little resemblance to 
the brisk and dapper young men who 
impart instruction to American youths. 
The children of the faithful must be 
instructed in religious lore. In some of 
the halls where on Friday and Saturday 
the congregations meet, classes assemble 
on the afternoons of other days for the 
study of the Torah—or the first five 
hooks of the Old Testament, the Penta- 
teuch—which is the foundation of 
Jewish belief and regulations. 

The teachers of the Torah, to whom 
the children from the public schools are 
sent between four and six in the after- 
noon, are sometimes old men wise in the 
law, and sometimes younger ones, who 
have managed to retain in America the 
zeal which was their birthright. The 
children of the orthodox are fairly 
driven to these after school schools, 
though among the more lax the custom 
is failing. The scene is impressive 


where the custom is practised. ._ The 
close, 


stuffy hall, generally badly 
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lighted, the hangings of dull velvet, and 
the tarnished braid inscriptions and 
embroideries; the stern featured, dark 
eyed, bearded zealot standing before the 
draperies—and in front of him benches 
full of young ragamuffins, coatless and 
barefooted, it may be, but with their 
battered hats firmly fixed upon their 
heads—these make a picture not easily 
forgotten. The dust of the week lies 
thick upon everything; the odors of the 
tenements rise and pollute the air. The 
roar of the city, street cries, all the 
sounds of an overcrowded region, beat 
upon the walls; and there the children 
sit daily for two hours, being drilled in 
the foundation learning of their 
religion. mE 


THE INTERPRETER OF YIDDISH. 


Within a few years there has arisen 
among the Hebrews of the east side a 
rather peculiar character or institution. 
That is a feminine go between who 
renders double service to the women 
from up town and the women of the 
tenements, as an interpreter. Many of 
the east side Jews are engaged in various 
branches of the ready made clothing 
business.) Women are among. these. 
Now and then there has arisen a woman 
of sufficient force of character to become 
a leader, an organizer, a labor agitator. 

When the philanthropists and_re- 
formers wish to address the Jewish 
women to persuade them to any sort of 
action, it has become the custom to 
secure one of these forceful young 
women to act as interpreter. The up 
town woman, president of this league or 
that club, anxious to arouse a feeling for 
her work among those whom it is chiefly 
designed to benefit, is unable to speak 
directly to them. They do not under- 
stand English easily; they would not 
comprehend the worthy president’s 
German—though that might not be of 
the Ollendorf variety. So the worker 
on coats or skirts who is also a labor 
leader and a woman of affairs, who 
understands English and who speaks 
Yiddish, is called upon. 

The hall for the meeting is engaged, 
or the rooms of some friendly “ settle- 
ment” are lent. The _ bareheaded, 
sharp eyed women of the neighborhood 
are marshaled in; the alert, benevolent, 









IN THE NEW. YORK GHETTO. 


























well dressed women from 
up town come down. They 
speak in eloquent English. 
Near the table where they 
stand sits a stolidly built 
young woman with beady 
eves and shrewd mouth. 
The listeners hear the 
speakers’ most brilliant 
perorations unmove d, Ax AFTERNOON SCHOOL IN THE GHETTO FOR THE STUDY OF THE 
phlegmatic. Then the TORAH—“THE CHILDREN OF THE FAITHFUL MUST BE 
5 INSTRUCTED IN RELIGIOUS LORE. 

stolid young woman arises, 
and in the guttural, mongrel tongue, leading strings. The girls go hatted 
half German, half Hebrew, she repeats “like Americans”; the young men are 
what has been said in English. shaven, “like Gentiles.” If it were not 

The peculiar customs of the Ghetto for the new arrivals coming in with the 
would soon disappear if Hebrew immi- ancient beliefs and habits, the Ghetto 
gration were checked. The children would soon have nothing to lift it out 
born in this country generally grow of the sordid and squalid into the poetic 
“rationalistic ” once they are out of and dignified. 





A TYPICAL PORTO RICAN 


PLANTER AND HIS FAMILY. 


PORTO RICO AND ITS FUTURE. 


BY GENERAL ROY STONE. 


WHAT MANNER OF MAN THE PORTO RICAN ACTUALLY IS, AND WHAT HE AND 
WE OF THE UNITED STATES ARE LIKELY TO MAKE OF HIS 
INTERESTING ISLAND. 











erning a colony. 
of the people we have to govern. 


There is now in progress in Porto Rico an experiment of the highest 
interest and importance—the first experience of the United States in gov- 
Its success largely depends upon a proper understanding 


The Porto Rican has been described as almost a savage. 
who served with General Miles during the campaign of 1898, and who 
knows the island well, draws a very different picture. 


General Stone, 


He believes that 


while inferior to the average American in energy and education, the islander 
is our superior in courtesy and hospitality; that he makes an excellent 
soldier and a good laborer; and that a future of much material prosperity 
and political and military importance lies before this easternmost outpost 


of the American flag. 





























UR fellow citizens of Porto Rico 
have been sadly misrepresented 

hy some writers who have lacked either 
opportunities of observation or the gift 
of appreciation. It is true that they 
differ widely from Americans, and that 
is enough to condemn them in some 
narrow American minds; but a study of 
the differences which are most obvious 
reveals much that is to their advantage. 
As a people, the Porto Ricans are 
more homogeneous than ourselves, for, 


although their origin was various, they 
have had little foreign immigration in 
centuries, and have grown into a solid 
community, united, harmonious, and 
sympathetic. Whatever discord existed 
between those who were Spanish born 
and those of native birth has not been 
aggravated by wars, as in Cuba, and 
most of the Spaniards who remain on 
the island are devoted to its welfare. 

It is true that the people are not as 
energetic in money making as Ameri- 
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cans; but in so much as there is less 
strife for riches among them, there is 
more kindness and mutual considera- 
tion, more hospitality, more charity, 
more genuine politeness, and more en- 
joyment of life. They are not lacking 
in bravery nor in military capacity. 


A TRACE OF THE LATE WAR—A TRENCH MADE 
BY SPANISH SOLDIERS ON THE HILL OF LA 
PALMA, ABOVE THE ROAD BY WHICH GENERAL 
BROOKE ADVANCED FROM GUAYAMA TO CAYEY. 


They have thrice repelled foreign in- 
vasions by powerful nations; they fur- 
nished a full share of soldiers for the 
Spanish army, and they were ready to 
help us in the late war. 


PORTO RICANS AS SOLDIERS. 


The writer’s own 
striking testimony to this last 
When sent by General Miles with 
a small escort to explore a_ line 
across the island from Ponce on the 
south coast to Arecibo on the north, 
preparatory to a wide turning move- 
ment which would avoid the strong 
Spanish positions on the military 
roads to the eastward, he was no sooner 
inside the enemy’s lines than the Porto 
Ricans flocked to join him with arms 
captured individually from the Spanish 
volunteers. From ‘these recruits a lit- 
tle army was quickly gathered, suffi- 
cient to push across the island; and he 
was on the point of attacking Arecibo 
when the movement was stopped by or- 
ders from headquarters, 

Meanwhile, a detachment of mounted 


experience gave 


fact. 
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Porto Ricans, commanded by a corporal 
of the American cavalry, had been sent 
out to alarm the Spanish garrison at 
Lares in the night, and thence to join 
the column at Arecibo. As the orders 
of recall failed to reach them, they went 
through with their program. 


Having threatened Lares on all sides, 
they marched rapidly to and into Are- 
cibo next morning, finding the Lares 
road unguarded, and believing the town 
to be in our possession. Discovering 
his mistake, the corporal turned his 
command out of town on the Utuado 
road before the astonished Spanish 
troops could form for battle. Finding a 
strong outpost on this road, he attacked 
it in the rear, with complete success, 
and continued his march to Utuado. 
Upon being asked how the force be- 
haved in presence of the enemy, the old 
corporal, to whom bravery was nothing 
and obedience and discipline every- 
thing, made this characteristic reply: 

“ They acted shamefully, sir, shame- 
fully—no discipline at all. They dis- 
obeyed orders, sir; they rushed straight 
at the enemy and cut off my fire!” 

General Schwan was equally fortu- 
nate in receiving valuable aid from the 
Porto Ricans, and Lugo Vina’s company 
of scouts won his highest commendation 





PORTO RICO AND ITS 
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THE HILL COUNTRY OF PORTO RICO—A TYPICAL GROUP OF PEASANTS, WITH THEIR NATIVE PONIES. 


: 


IN 


; It cannot be 
doubted, therefore, that with proper en- 
couragement to their loyalty we can 
depend largely upon a local soldiery for 
the defense of the island against any 


for skill and bravery. 


~— = 


FUTURE. 


foreign foe. And Porto Rico will need 
strong defense, for it is henceforth the 
grand eastern outpost of America. 
Strategically, it covers our coast and 
Cuba, together with the other islands 
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PORTO RICAN CATTLE—A HERD ON THE RANCH OF DON MANUEL SANTISTEBAN, NEAR GUAYAMA. 
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that may one day be ours, and the isth- 
mian canal; and it will naturally be 
the first point of attack by an enemy. 
In addition to its militaryimportance, 
the island, if rightly cared for, will soon 
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trade with the United States, by the in- 
troduction of modern improvements in 
cultivation and of American methods of 
transportation, by the improvement of 
its harbors, the building of docks and 
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TWO COMPANIES OF AMERICAN TROOPS ON PARADE IN THE PLAZA OF YAUCO. 


be exceedingly important considered 
merely as a possession of the United 
States, quite as much so as'if it were an 
equal portion of the mainland. Indeed, 
it will be of more value, since it will be 
our great tropical garden, with unlim- 
ited possibilities from an agricultural 
pent of view. 

With all its possibilities developed by 
good treatment of its people, by free 


wharves, and the supply of abundant 
capital for agriculture, manufactiires, 
and accommodations for visitors and 
travelers—with all this to help it, such 
a possession will soon become too valtr- 
able to be neglected either by ourselves 
or by our enemies. We are peculiarly 
fortunate, therefore, in acquiring, with 
the island, a million of such people to 
hold it for us; provided always that 
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when the time comes we shall have made 
it their desire and their duty to fight our 
battles. 


EDUCATION AND INDUSTRY 


RICO. 


IN PORTO 


Not only are the Porto Ricans kind 
hearted and courageous, but they are 


also much more intelligent and indus- 
trious than most Americans give them 
the credit of being. 

Although public education was neg- 
lected by the Spanish government, the 
present census shows that one fourth of 
the people can read or write; and with 
the improved schools the number is rap- 


A PORTO RICAN SUGAR PLANTATION—CLEARING PHE GROUND FOR A NEW CROP OF CANE, 
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idly increasing, while the wealthier citi- 
zens are as well educated as our own. 
Of the lowest classes, the children are 
quick to learn and eager for the chance 
—and a few years of good schools will 
banish illiteracy to a large degree. 
Among the better classes, English is 
spoken much more frequently than 
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as good a laborer as one could find any- 
where in the world. 

Financially, the island is well able to 
take care of itself. It has always done 
so, while paying a tribute to Spain ex- 
ceeding its own expense of government. 
It freed its own slaves and paid for them 
by taxation. It has no debt, and has 
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A PORTO RICAN SUGAR PLANTATION—BRINGING THE CANE TO THE CRUSHING MILL. NOTE THE ARCHI- 
TECTURE OF THE PORTO RICAN FARM WAGON, WITH ITS YOKE OF OXEN. 


Spanish is in America, and French 
many times more so. 

Regarding industry, the habits and 
hours of labor are different from ours, 
and American visitors who have seen 
the long midday siesta have charged the 
Porto Ricans with idleness, This is un- 
just, for a rest during the heat of the 
day is absolutely required by the tropi- 
cal climate. 

The writer had occasion to employ 
many thousands of laborers on military 
roads during the war, and he has rarely 
found more willing or effective workers 
in any country, although, in most cases, 
the men appeared to be scantily fed and 
stunted in growth. With full employ- 
ment, fair wages, nourishing food, bet- 
ter homes, some education, and hope for 
a future, the Porto Rican peon will be 


often been a lender to the Madrid treas- 
ury. It needs only a stable civil gov- 
ernment and a market for its products 
to make it self sustaining and pros- 
perous. 

It is not conceivable that we shall fail 
to give good government and prosperity 
to Porto Rico. No party will dare to 
refuse or even neglect this “ plain 
duty.” The delay in doing it has 
already roused public indignation 
throughout the land to a degree rarely, 
if ever, known before. The entire suc- 
cess of expansion hangs on the result; 
a failure in the one field where every 
condition was in our favor would be 
humiliating and disastrous in the ex- 
treme, and any party responsible for it 
will be buried beyond redemption. 

Assuming, therefore, that the island 
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will now be placed on a proper footing, 
what can be expected of its future? 


THE FUTURE OF PORTO RICO. 

It is the only one of our new depend- 
encies that is ready for prompt de- 
velopment. Cuba must wait for an 
experiment in self government and for 
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by the peace treaty, which gave Spain 
the same rights there as ourselves. But 
Porto Rico alone offers opportunity 
enough to employ our “ ’prentice ” hand 
for years in the work of tropical exploi- 
tation. It presents every conceivable 
advantage for American enterprise and 
skill, and if its attractions are properly — 
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AN AVENUE OF PALM TREES ON THE ESTATE OF HACIENDA GRANDE, MAUNABO, NEAR GUAYAMA. 


subsequent annexation. Annexation will 
be opposed both by the party of inde- 
pendence in the island and, more effect- 
ively, by the protected interests in the 
United States, which, for this purpose, 
will develop tenfold the force they have 
used against Porto Rico. The Philip- 
pines are toodistant and toodisturbed to 
be attractive, and for ten years they are 
practically debarred from close com- 
mercial relations with the United States 


developed they will be felt even beyond 
our own borders. 

The hard lines of life in the north, 
the discomforts and ailments inevitable 
in a cold climate, the longing for rest 
and ease and out of door life the year 
round, turn the hearts and eyes of mil- 
lions southward; but heretofore they 
have sought in vain the perfect spot for 
a tropical home. Following the belt of 
the tropics around the earth, there are 
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A PORTO RICAN WATERFALL—THE SALTILLO DEL CACIQUE (FALLS OF THE CHIEF) ON THE RIO LOCO 
(MAD RIVER), NEAR YAUCO. 


few regions that one would even stop to generally some serious drawback. They 


consider as a home, and those few have are either too hot, too wet, too distant 














4 PORTO RICAN STREAM IN DRY WEATHER, RUNNING OVER AN ALMOST EMPTY BED—THE SCENE IS ON 
THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAYEY, AND THE BUILDING ON THE HILL IN THE BACKGROUND 
IS THE OLD SPANISH CUARTEL MILITAR, OR BARRACK, 
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PORTO RICAN AGRICULTURE—THE PRIMITIVE WOODEN PLOW DRAWN BY OXEN. 


from civilization, or they are badly peo- 
pled, misgoverned, or habitually revolu- 
tionary. But with Porto Rico properly 
improved, America could offer to the 
world an ideal semitropical refuge. 
Possessing the natural advantages of 
an even climate, never cold, and never 
hot as compared with the extremes of 
summer in our latitudes, and always 
tempered by the sea breezes of the 


northeast trades, Porto Rico is easily 
accessible from America, and is directly 
on what will be the great lane of travel 
from Europe to the Pacific Ocean by the 
canal of Panama or Nicaragua. Mid- 
way between North and South America, 
it will be a veritable crossroads in the 
travel of the world. 

If with these natural advantages, and 
the attraction of a peaceful, sociable and 


FRESH FROM THE COW—THE PORTO RICAN MILKMAN DRIVES HIS COWS FROM HOUSE TO HOUSE, AND 
MILKS THEM FOR HIS CUSTOMERS. 
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hospitable population, it is provided 
with railroads, schools and colleges, well 
kept towns, and all the modern amelio- 
rations of city and country life, it will 
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The island will not attract American 
laborers, for Jabor there is abundant 
and cheap; but for those who have a 
little money to employ labor and a lit- 
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A TYPICAL PORTO RICAN STREET SCENE—NOTE THE SCANTY WARDROBE OF .THE NATIVES, AND THE 
CIGARETTE ADVERTISEMENT PASTED ON THE PEDESTAL OF THE STATUE, 


have no drawback except the hurricanes 
which are pictured in the geographies; 
and these will have little terror for 
Americans who learn how mild they are 
compared with our own cyclones. 


tle to invest, there are many special at- 
tractions—as, for instance, the small 
cost of living as compared with that in 
a cold climate. 

Among those who will be specially 
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drawn to Porto Rico may be many of the 
orange growers of Florida, to whom the 
past winter was the last straw, and who 
will take what money they have left or 
can get for their land and start anew in 
the only territory of the United States 
where frost never comes. 
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The current having once set towards 
Porto Rico, quicker steamers and better 
accommodations will be provided, and 
these in turn will increase the travel. 
The fashionable world, already tired of 
the old resorts, will flock to a new one. 
Many will build their own cottages or 
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THE INTERIOR OF A PORTO RICAN CHURCH—THE HIGH ALTAR OF THE PRINCIPAL CHURCH IN THE 
CITY OF PONCE. 


Another future Porto Rican will be 
found in the Northern farmer with a 
delicate wife or child, who has a little 
income or can rent his farm, and wants 
a home where life is easy and mere ex- 
istence a delight. Then, there may be 
manufacturers who will come to avail 
themselves of the cheap water power 
of the island and of the perpetual cheap 
labor which is insured by the low cost 
of living. 


castles, and somewhere on the moun- 
tains of the island there may arise a city 
of palaces like Bar Harbor or Newport. 

Meanwhile, commerce will not be idle. 
The peculiarly favorable situation and 
conditions of the island will point it out 
as the proper gathering and distributing 
center for the trade of the West Indies 
and the neighboring mainlands. Lines 
of coasting steamers will connect it with 
the other islands and ports and gather 
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IN THE INLAND HILLS OF PORTO RICO—-HUTS OF PEONS OF THE POOREST CLASS. 




































































A PORTO RICAN COFFEE PLANTATION—A SCENE AT THE HACIENDA ESPERANZA, NEAR YAUCO, THB 
LARGEST IN THE ISLAND, PRODUCING FIVE OR SIX THOUSAND QUINTALS A YEAR. 
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CARNIVAL TIME IN PORTO RICO—A STREET IN SAN JUAN TURNED INTO A TANGLE OF PAPER RIBBONS. 


their products for the great liners which 
will rendezvous there. Looking at the 
great commercial centers of the eastern 
tropics, it is not hard to imagine one 
great city in the western tropics where 
all the conditions of life will be so 
much more attractive that merchants 
will choose it for the pleasures of living 
as much as for the place in which to 
make money. And the coming decades 


may see this future metropolis of the 
West Indies arise in Porto Rico. 

Such a city would be truly cosmopol- 
itan and unique. Modern sanitation 
could insure its healthfulness, and with 
proper care for the development of its 
architecture, the provision of abundant 
parks and plazas, gardens, fountains 
tropical flowers and foliage, it might be- 
come as renowned for beauty as any of 


A STREET SCENE IN MAYAGUEZ, THE CHIEF TOWN ON THE WESTERN COAST OF PORTO RICO. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE LONESOME CUPID. 


the famed or fabled cities of the ancient 
east. 

However this,may be, and whether its 
cities are great or small, the island as a 
whole, under the fostering care of the 
American government, and with the 
stimulus of American capital, enter- 
prise, skill, and energy, cannot fail in 
the near future to rise by leaps and 
bounds from its present depth of dis- 
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tress and despondency to the highest 
plane of wealth and prosperity. 


Since the foregoing was written the 
Foraker Bill has passed, and its provis- 
ions have been generally accepted as 
satisfactory to the people of the island; 
civil government has been inaugurated, 
trade is improving, and a feeling of 
hopefulness begins to prevail. 
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My heart is like a way- 
side inn 
On life’s great high- 
road set, 
Clean and commodious 
within, 
With pleasant rooms 
to let. 


Il, 


I’ve hung a sign above the porch 
To advertise the place— 

A cupid with a brand new torch 
And eager, wistful face. 


,_AT THE SIGN OF sce» - 
_A SIGN O} 


And when that pretty, pleading sight 
Attracts the passing eye, 

Fair maidens often will alight, 
My hostelry to try. 


I give them all that’s in my heart ; 
I serve them on my knees, 

And strive with deferential art 
Their slightest whim to please. 


V. 
My generous cheer they well enjoy. 
My ‘in they freely praise ; 
Yet each will call her posting boy, 
And mount her traveling chaise. 


Vi. 
They pause, they flit like fickle birds, 
My guests but for a day; 
And stiil I wait the welcome words, 
“Kind host, ’ve come to stay!” 
Katherine Perry. 
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An Incident in the Life of 
Robert Clayman, of Clayman. 


BY WILLIAM B. McHARG. 


HOW UNCLE HENRY CLAYMAN’S SPENDTHRIFT NEPHEW HEARD THE RESURREC- 
TION TRUMP AND BEHELD THE DEAD RESTORED TO LIFE. 


““TUT, tut, Molly,” says I, “ you'll 
flood the place with your tears.” 

“ Robert,” says she—looking at me 
through her fingers, sly puss!—“ you'll 
not do this? ” 

“ Do what? ” says I. 

“ Bring these men mto your house.” 

“?Fore gad, I will, though,” says I, 
“and there’s an end on’t.” 

And I shut my wife in her room, and 
went down stairs. 

A good half hour of it there’d been 
—she sitting by the window, I clumsy- 
ing about the room, tipping over a 
powder pot, and what not. Altogether 
a very pretty falling out. And for 
what, forsooth? Because, after three 
nights at the cards—I eight thousand 
pounds to the bad, at the least—I would 
not forego my revenge. Where was I to 
get eight thousand pounds? Money is 
not so free in these colonies as at home. 
A pretty fortune in itself; *twould take 
half the estate to even the debt. 

They were good enough men in the 
main, too; at the main, for that matter, 
though I’d found it no joke—Colonel 
Simslee and young Hal Philips and Jack 
Winterson. There were some. slight 
things against them at home, I’ve heard; 
I know for myself their scores were not 
quite clear this side of the water. But 
in this world— tis words from the pul- 
pit—there’s few pitchers that have no 
cracks. 

And now, when they were coming out 
from town to give me a chance in my 
own house, “ You'll not have these men 
here?” says she. Wouldn’t I, though? 

At the foot of the stairs I found Mat- 
thew waiting me. 

“Mr. Robert?” says he. 

I stopped on the last stair to hear 
him, 





In the mirror across the hall I could 
see myself. I was somewhat flushed in 
the face, I'll not gainsay that; and with 
a hand not so steady as might be—that 
I had noticed before I was out of bed. 
But what would you, after such a night? 
I had not been the worst of the lot, Vl 
promise you. 

“ Well, Matthew? ” says I. 

“Mr. Robert, you'll not be doing 
this?” 

“ Doing what?” says I, as I had said 
to my wife. 

For all expression, as I could see in 
the glass, my face was like the tavern 
sign at the King George. 

“ Bringing this Colonel Simslee here, 
sir. You know what he is, sir. All the 
world knows.” 

“ Matthew,” says I, “ you're forget- 
ting yourself.” 

“ All the world knows, sir. <A _ toss- 
pot, a bully, a rook, a led captain, a de- 
ceiver of women.” ° 

*°Od’s blood, Matthew! ” says I, “1°11 
back myself to keep my wife’s love 
against all the Colonel Simslees the 
devil ever cut an ace for!” 

“ Keep your wife’s love, sir?” says he. 
“Youre throwing it away with both 
hands.” 

“You're overstepping the limits, 
Matthew,” says I. “ You’re out of all 
bounds.” 

And then it came to me that I might 
as well have it out with the man now as 
any time. It had to come; he had grown 
insufferable. 

“Tf you have anything to say to me, 
Matthew,” says I, “ go into the library. 
I'll be there soon.” 

I hated the man; he was a bugbear to 
me. A sort of upper servant, half servi- 
tor, half overseer—a legacy left with 
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“*MR. ROBERT, YOU'LL NOT BE DOING THIS?” 


the estate. “And if at any time the 
said Robert Clayman shall endeavor to 
discharge or dismiss or otherwise cause 
to depart from his service the said Mat- 
thew Noble ”—gad! I can’t remember 
the words of Uncle Henry’s will, but 
Matthew went with the property. That 
was not the worst of it. I was young; 


young blood will out. Did I trip a little 
in the narrow way, here was long faced 
Matthew filled with words of wisdom. 
Did matters go wrong with the estate, 
here was Matthew again with a finger 


in the pie. On every side, at every 
chance, was this same Matthew. ’Fore 
gad! You might have thought he was 
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the master; it was unbearable; and now 
he had taken my wife’s side, and tried 
to close my house against myself, or, 
what was as much, against my friends! 

I took another swallow or so of 
brandy at the sideboard to right my 
head, and went into the library. 
Zounds! I slipped on the smooth floor, 
and had like to have fallen on my back, 
but Matthew catches me under the arm 
and sets me in a chair. One sip of 
brandy too much, it might be, though 
a man ought not to let himself cool too 
fast. 

“ Always on hand, Matthew,” says I. 
“ Always where you are needed.” 

““T try to be, Mr. Robert,” says he. 

He stood before me decently enough; 
the man knew how to be a good servant 
when he wanted to. After a bit, when I 
had got my nerves together, I spoke to 
him. 

“ Well, Matthew,” says I, “ you hada 
word for me.” 

He fumbled with his fingers, shifted 
his feet, and seemed to seek for speech. 

“ Only this, sir,” says he at last, dodg- 
ing the question he had started, “ all’s 
not so well as it might be with the prop- 
erty, sir.” 

“ Well,” says I, “I know it.” 

“Tis going quite wrong, sir.” 

“1 know it,” says I again. 

He hesitated. 

“ You want to say,” says I, “ that ’'m 
the cause of it. I know that, too.” 

I waited for him to speak, but he said 
nothing. 

“ Things are come to a pretty pass,” 
says I, “ if a man can’t do what he wants * 
with his own.” 

“Tt ain’t only that, sir.” 

“No?” says I. 

Then out it comes with a jerk. 

“Tf you’d leave the cards and the 
wine alone, now, sir—not to speak of 
other things. You’re breaking your 
wife’s heart, that’s what you’re doing, 
sir—she that loves you more than you 
deserve. She’s alone here night after 
night. She says nothing, but all the 
world can see. And you’re spoiling as 
pretty a property as there is in all the 
colonies.” 

“ Go on, Matthew,” says I. 

“Your uncle Henry, sir, he thought 
the world of this property. It was the 


apple of his eye, sir—nothing less. 
Everything he had he put into it—half 
his life, and all his strength and money. 
He made it all himself. He came to a 
new land to do for himself, sir, and he 
found it good enough to live in. He was 
just like the rest, a trader, a planter, sir, 
till he’d got what he wanted. Then he 
made it into an estate like they have at 
home. And now where’s it going? ” 

“Go on, Matthew,” says I. “ Where 
is it going?” 

“Into the pockets and bellies of 
bullies like Colonel Simslee, sir. Rooks 
and sharpers they are, and you’re the 
pigeon. They’re plucking you among 
them. They laugh at you when your 
back is turned. I’ve heard the colonel 
say “tis as good as London.” 

I felt myself growing red in the face. 

“ You’re making trouble for yourself, 
Matthew,” says I. “ Damn the will, I 
say, in a case like this! *Tis not to be 
borne.” 

He was in for it now and he went on. 

“There it is, sir. Think of your wife 
and the estate. Your uncle Henry 
thought the world of them both, sir. It 
was because of her that the estate came 
to you.” 

“Damn Uncle Henry too,” says I, 
“for the old squeezepenny that he was. 
An old clipeoin! Ill go my own way, 
and I'll go my own gait. Listen here, 
Matthew. Not you, nor my wife, nor 
Uncle Henry himself, if he were to rise 
up out of his grave—poor old Uncle 
Henry that. put half his life and all his 
strength and money into the property, 
and more fool he, to lay up treasures 
where rust doth corrupt—there’s one 
for you, Matthew; you’didn’t know that 
I knew those words—not all of you, I 
say, can turn me out of it. Do you un- 
derstand, old Marbleface Go-with-the- 
property? I'll spend it all on Colonel 
Simslee if I wish. Go to the dogs? I'll 
fatten all the dogs. There’s eight thou’ 
of it gone already. Where would eight 
thou’—eight thousand pounds, mind 
you, Matthew—come from tomorrow? 
*Tis not to be got.” 

“We might raise it, sir,” says he. 
“Not here; but we might raise it. It 
would be a strain. If you’d stop at that, 
sir, you understand.” 

I lay back in my chair and laughed. 
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He stood in the shadow, but the light * Rat my uncle Henry! ” says I. 
from the south window was on his head, At this he paused. 

and his rueful face would have made a “ Did you ever see your uncle Henry, 
gargoyle cackle. sir?” says he after a time. 


ZOUNDS, HE WAS THE LIVING IMAGE OF THE PICTURE OVER HIS HEAD! 


“We might raise it, sir, through your “Not I,” says I. “ Nor wanted to. 
unele Henry’s connections. He madea He’s bad enough in paint.” 
great many friends in trade. Your I looked up at the portrait—a dark, 
uncle Henry m flabby faced, thin nosed man; it stands 
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“MATTHEW, YOU MAY GO NOW.” 


like a sentinel on the wall above the fire- 
place. 

“Tt ain’t a pretty picture,” says Mat- 
thew. “He was maybe a little better 
than that in looks. But an odd man, 
sir—all people called him that; though 
not so black as he was called. I served 
him for many years. He didn’t die here, 
you know; down Virginia way it was, 
though what for he went to Virginia 
nobody knows. His body wa’n’t found; 
but they got his clothes. That proved 
him dead—that and a man that saw 
him go into the water; for where would 
he be without clothes, except dead? Eh, 
sir?” 

I looked at him in surprise—the 
man’s manner was such as he said this. 
Without heeding me, he went on: 

“A most queer man, sir, every one 
said. He'd been all things—almost all 


things, that is. He could talk like any 
kind of man that talks, and he could 
dress himself up so that you’d think he 
was a Spaniard, or a Dutchman, or any- 
thing else. He learned that—well, no 
matter where he learned that. But in 
the end it comes to him that the one 
thing for a man to do was to get an 
estate and found a family. That’s why 
he came here, sir. He got the estate 
right enough, or the start for it; but his 
wife died, you know, sir, and there 
wa’n’t any children. So where was his 
family then? He lived alone after that 
—a queer man always; But he’s dead 
now—dead -as a herrimg, dead as dead, 
your uncle Henry.” 

With that, the man runs his fingers 
round his forehead and takes off his wig, 
and he sets himself right under the por- 
trait above the fireplace. 























“Matthew, you old fool,” says I— 
“you old fool, Matthew " 

And there I stops. 

The man seemed to grow bigger, his 
white brows came down over his eyes, 
his very features seemed to change. 
Zounds, he was the living image of the 
picture over his head! There he stood 
and grinned and grinned. Then sud- 
denly he seized a chair and seated him- 
self before me. 

“ Now,” says he, “ we’ll talk.” 

Will you believe it? Not yet could I 
get it through my head. 

“Come,” says he, “talk, Robert, 
talk.” 

I put up my hand and loosened the 
stock at my neck. I could feel the veins 





in my forehead swelling; it seemed that _ 


I could hardly breathe. 

“Rat Uncle Henry, says you, Robert. 
Say it again.” 

He wrinkled up his flabby eyes and 
laughed at me. 

“Ts it Uncle Henry?” says I at last. 

“ None other,” says he. 

Then there was a long pause. 

“By gad!” says I, in the end, 
“you're proved dead. I believe the law 
would hold you dead.” 

“You may have a chance to try it,” 
says he. “Vm dead, am 1? Ho! [’m 
dead? No;I was dead. - This is the Res- 
urrection Day, Robert. Listen to the 
trump, Robert.” 

He put his closed hand before his 
lips, making a sound like a horn. 

“How did it happen?” says I. 
“ What was it? What made you do it?” 

“T wa’n’t wanted, Robert,” says he. 
“ There wa’n’t king’s officers looking for 
me.” 

He rubbed his hands on his knees and 
wrinkled up his eyes. 

“T was bent on making a family,” 
says he—* all bent on a family. But I 
had bad luck myself—no children, you 
know, Robert. And for no living mortal 
did I have any love only for Molly. She 
wa’n’t any relation to me, and I hadn’t 
seen her since she was a little girl, 
daughter of Captain Bardsland, of 
Deptford—him that brought me out of 
Lisbon, Robert, when I was in trouble. 
But there was you, Robert. And when, 
just by luck, you met her and fell in 
love with her—that fixes it, says I. He 
5™M 
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has my name and he has Molly, that’s 
the family for me. But of you I wa’n’t 
sure; you didn’t give enough promise. 
You spent your money without think- 
ing. Money’s money, Robert, and 
property’s property. Without them, 
where are you? So I died.” 

Again he wrinkled up his eyes and 
laughed. 

“ T died,” says he, “ but not very dead. 
Just dead enough—just dead enough to 
be able to watch you. You'll stand 
watching, Robert—you, with your Colo- 
nel Simslees and Jack Wintersons— 
you'll stand it.” 

“ Playing the spy, was you?” says I. 

~“ Yes, Robert—watching what was 
my own. Oh, the fun of it! Working 
as a servant in my own house, watching 
how the silver was cared for and where 
the victuals went. I’ve learned much, 
Robert—more than -you can guess. 
Why, I could live on half the money I 
used to spend.” 

I was getting back my courage again, 
beginning to feel ground under me once 
more. If he was going to take back the 
property, I’d fight him at the law. 

* Well, what now? ” says I. 

“ Yes,” says he, “ what now?” 

He leaned forward and touched me 
on the knee. 

“ Rat Uncle Henry, says you, Robert. 
Damn him for the old squeezepenny he 
was. Kh, Robert? ” 

I said nothing. 

“ve been thinking of this for some 
time, Robert—what we’d do. But rat 
Uncle Henry, says you.” 

‘““T meant nothing by that,” says I. 

“You meant nothing by it—eh, Rob- 
ert? It’s something to know as much 
about what’s going on as I know. Why, 
there ain’t a calf, there ain’t a colt, 
there ain’t a pig, that’s born here that I 
don’t know all about. There ain’t a bit 
of planting done that I don’t see that 
*tis done right. There ain’t a man that 
I don’t know if he’s shirking or if he’s 
doing his work. That’s something, Rob- 
ert—-that’s more than I could ever know 
when I was master of it all. You can’t 
well spare me, Robert.” 

“ Hey?” says I. 

“You can’t well spare me, not if 
things are to go right.” 

“ What do you mean? ” says I. 
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“You can’t afford to—to rat Uncle 
Henfy,” says he. 

“No,” says I, “ I can’t.” 

“ Now _you talk sense, chet. Do 
you suppose you can manage the estate 
like it ought to be managed?—with me 
to help you, mind you; with me watch- 
ing the servants and looking out that 
you ain’t cheated and seeing where the 
money goes.” 

“You mean you're not going to take 
it. back? ” says I. 

“ 7] mean nothing. I’m asking you a 
question.” 

“ Yes; I could do it,” says I. 

“T’ve been thinking of it for some 
time,” says he. “ Me watching out for 
things and telling you, and you behav- 
ing yourself. We can raise that eight 
thousand pounds, Robert—you can 
raise it, me telling you how. We'll pay 
off your colonels and captains, and let 
them go.” 

“Do you mean,” says I, “ things are 
to go on just like ‘they were before? ” 

“No, hardly that, Robert. No more 
cards, not much wine, you know. A lit- 
tle wine at dinner, a taste or two of 
brandy now and then, like a gentleman. 
No nights at taverns, no red faces, no 
shaky hands.” 

“ And you? ” says I. 

“ Just as before—watching out, see- 
ing where things go; but now coming 
and telling you.” 

“Oh!” saysI. “ And the property? ” 

“Yours, Robert, so long as you do 
right. Yours, everybody will think.” 

“ What if I say no?” asks I. 

“Resurrection Day, Robert. Ga- 
briel’s trump—no; Uncle Henry’s 
trump.” 

He made the sound of a horn again. 

“ By gad! ” says I, “ I'll do it.” 

“Right for you, Robert,” says he. 
“Now send for William.” 

“ What?” says I. 
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“ You call William,” says he. “ Tell 
him to take the brown mare—she ain’t 
been out since Tuesday; she’s the only 
one. Ho, ho, Robert, you didn’t know 
that! There’s the gray and the brown 
and the black, thinks you. But Thomas 
rides the gray last night and the black 
the night before, thinking no one will 
know. You'll have to get rid of 
Thomas.” 

“ But what about William?” says I. 

“You write a note to Colonel Sims- 
lee; tell ’em not to come; tell him you'll 
pay the money in town. Eight thousand 
pounds—good Lord, how many years it 
took me to save that! Write to him, 
Robert; write to him.” 

I hesitated. 

“ Listen to the trump, Robert,” says 
he. 

“Tl do it,” says I. 

The speech was still on my lips when 
we heard the sound of steps in the hall. 
In a flash Uncle Henry was on his feet, 
standing like any servant. It was Molly. 

“That you, Molly? ” says I. 

“Yes, Robert.” 

She had come to make up. 

“T was wrong, Robert,” says she, “ to 
refuse to entertain your friends.” 

“Perhaps you was, my girl,” says TI. 
“But if you don’t want them, they 
shan’t come. I’m not one to go counter 
to my wife.” 

“Oh, you must have them! ” says she. 
“ You’ve asked them,” 

“T’ll unask them, then,” says I. “ Let 
it go, let it go! “Bhey shan’t come.” 

At that she begins to cry again. 

“Tut, tut,” says I. “Not before 
Matthew.” 

Then standing up, so as to get the 
floor under my feet and feel the better 
courage— 

“Um, um,” says I, clearing my 
throat. “ Matthew, you may go now.” 

And out he went. 





A CRIME OF THE WOODS. 


A STURDY oak—its spreading branches filled 
An acre round where ages it had stood— 
The sinless monarch of this mighty wood 
Till one there came who with a vandal’s power 
Sent crashing earthward in a single hour 
What God required three centuries to build. 


Albert B. Paine. 















Pro Patria. 


BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


ALFRED HILLIARD, who tells the story, is an English captain of hussars, who, after an ugly fall re- 
ceived while fox hunting, has come to France to recuperate. At Pau he meets Colonel Lepeletier, with 
whose daughter Agnes he speedily falls in love. When duty takes the colonel to Calais, the young Eng- 
lishman goes also, and is here joined by his chum Harry Fordham, an English parson. At Calais Hilliard 
encounters Robert Jeffery, an old schoolfellow, who is masquerading as a Frenchman under the name 
Sadi Martel, and is employed as an engineer on some mysterious government works near by. Shortly 
afterwards, while Hilliard is visiting the colonel’s house, the old Frenchman, who is aware of his affection 
for his daughter, warns him that Agnes can never be his, and beseeches him, for reasons which he cannot 
divulge, to leave Calais. Hilliard takes his departure, and when he returns to his lodgings he finds 
Jeffery there, who in conversation makes mysterious references to a scheme he has for revenging him- 
self on certain Englishmen whom he regards as his enemies. The following day, while riding on his 
automobile towards Boulogne, Hilliard is caught ina sudden shower, and Jeffery, seeing his predicament, 
offers him shelter in the government works. Once inside, the engineer offers to show him what they are 
working on. He takes him into a long tunnel which Hilliard knows is pointed in the direction of England, 
and which already projects well under the channel. When far in, Jeffery, who is somewhat under the 
influence of liquor, offers Hilliard a drink of whisky from a flask he has with him, saying tauntingly that 


he is likely to get very little to drink where he is going to. 





VI (Continued). 


DID not answer him, but listened to 
the pulsing machine which, at some 
great distance from us, as I knew it 
must be, was thrusting its steel tongue 
into the soft chalk of the channel’s bed, 
and throwing tons of the earth behind 
it, as though to make a burrow for a 
mighty living aniz th thus would 
cheat the seas. pot steel in 
which we had wale ‘ed at every 
thrust of the engif®®™"Nevertheless, I 
knew that the work was far away; for I 
could hear no voices, could not even see 
the twinkling lamps of those who gave 
life to the tongue and controlled it. 
The very sense of distance appalled and 
fascinated in an appeal to the imagina- 
tion surpassing any I had known. 

“ Jeffery,” I said, asking him a plain 
question for the first time, “why did 
you bring me here? ” 

He answered me as plainly. 

“To still your d—d tongue forever.” 

The words (and never did I hear six 
words which meant as much to me) were 
spoken in that half mocking, half 
serious key which ever characterized the 
man. ‘To this hour I can see him squat- 
ting there upon the wooden bench, his 







sallow face made sardonic in the aureole 
of dirty light, his thin, nervous fingers 
interlaced, his deep set eyes avoiding 
mine, but seeking, nevertheless, to watch 
me. And he had trapped me! My 
God, I tremble now when the pen recalls 
that hour for me! It was as though 
all the hope of my life left me in that in- 
stant. He had trapped me, brought me 
to that place, because he believed that 
I had his secret; the secret which France 
had kept so well from all the world. 
Fool, thrice fool, I was to follow him! 
As one blind, J had stumbled upon the 
mouth of the abyss; and now I could 
see the depths; could, in imagination, 
reel back from them terrified. He had 
trapped me; the words rang in my ears 
as a knell. 

He uttered the threat, I say, but 
almost in the same breath began to 
question me as though the words had 
never been spoken. While twenty ideas 
sprang at once to my mind, while the 
peril quickened my heart and brought 
drops of sweat to my face, he pursued 
his purpose of interrogation relentlessly. 
Nay, for that I knew he had brought me 
to the place that I might carry from it 
to a French prison the knowledge of 
that which France wrought against my 


* Copyright, 1900, by Max Pemberton.—This story began in the June number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 
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own country. Every word he spoke re- 
called to me the ramparts we had passed, 
the patrols upon the cliffs, the great 
locked door, the walls which shut in this 
secret from the world. 

No prisoner was ever caged more 
surely. Even at that moment of it I 
said that the last day of my liberty 
might have been lived. The words 
which the man spoke were as drums 
beating in my ears: “So you came to 
Calais to make love, sonny, and the little 
French girl was to help you, eh? You 
hocus pocussed the old man and dished 
him up with bank note sauce,eh? You 
weren’t at all anxious about the works 
—oh, no, not at all—and you didn’t 
want to come here. Poor little lambs 
and sheep! How I do like to see them 
out to grass! Say, boy, have a cigarette. 
You won’t get ’em in the fortress.” 

I do not think that I flinched when 
he spoke; indeed, I remember that I 
took a cigarette from his case, and 
wondered that my hand did not shake 
when I lighted it. My very liberty 
hung upon a thread; I had the wit at 
least not to break the thread. 

“ Jeffery,” I said at last, “isn’t it 
about time you stopped talking non- 
sense? You know perfectly well why 
I came to Calais.” 

“ As true as the levels of this floor, 
my son. You came to Calais to make 
love—to the harbor works. Do you 
suppose I’m a chump like Lepeletier ? ” 

“ Lepeletier is a gentleman.” 

“Oh, stick up for your friends! 
He’d have played a good hand for you, 
sonny, he and the other bit of goods. 
But I weighed in before them, you see. 
And just in time, by God! ” 

He had told me in a sentence why 
Lepeletier had asked me to leave Calais. 
This man had threatened to denounce 
his friendship for a spy. And Agnes! 
But of her I did not dare to think. 

“Come,” I said quietly, “you are 
either under a ridiculous misapprehen- 
sion, or this is pure nonsense. Let me 
give you my word of honor. as a soldier 
and a gentleman that I knew nothing 
whatever of these undertakings until 
you brought me here tonight, and that 
if you had not brought me I should have 
gone back to England completely 
ignorant of them. I don’t suppose it is 
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any offense against France to follow one 
of her engineers when he chooses to lead. 
If it is, the English government may 
have something to say upon the point. 
We shall see. I begin to become inter- 
ested in the problem.” 

The idea amused him vastly. 

“The English government! Man, 
you know them better. By the time 
they’ve cut the red tape off your packet, 
you will be forgotten on the Healthy 
Isles, and this work will be where all the 
world may come and see it. I’m living 
for that day. There are some on your 
side I want to clean a slate for. Your 
slate’s washed, or will be when I’ve done 
with you. The others may wait, that 
swine, Hardy, among the number. He 
called me a black man, the dirty toad! ” 

An extraordinary outburst of anger 
possessed him when he mentioned the 
name of my old friend Hardy. I saw 
that temper had vanquished him at last. 
The outstanding veins upon his fore- 
head and his hands swelled horribly. 
Ile threw the cigarette he had been 
smoking to the ground and crushed it 
with his heel. Men speak of a “ glitter- 
ing eye”; I knew what the expression 
meant before he had done with me. 

“Vl settle with Hardy, and wring his 
cursed neck or he shall wring mine,” 
he continued with growing. anger. 
“ That'll be pretty news to go out to you 


at Cayenne, 6mmiye By Gosh, I hope 
ot ‘climate You'll want 


some summ Ge Glo} 
to.” a 


I heard him w ith what nonchalance I 
could affect. There was not an instant 
now when I did not tell myself that if I 
wished to see my own country again J 
must act then at the beginning, or re- 
main impassive to the end. He had 
trapped me, but a cool head might dis- 
cover a rent in the meshes of his net. 
England seemed far away—out beyond 
the lights of the channel, and the ram- 
parts we had passed. A morbid fear 
tuned the throbbing of the distant 
engine with the footsteps of a/sentine! 
who forbade me to pass. But I sought 
not to hear it, and went on, 

“Tf I am to go to a warm climate, 
Jeffery, you shall help me to buy an 
outfit,’ I said; and added, “ Has there 
not been enough of thisrot? Just show 
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me the way to my car, or Bell, my man, 
will have a fever. You don’t suppose 
I’m going to take you seriously.” 

He turned upon me at the taunt like 
some enraged animal. 

“Why did you come here to spy out 
my work? Was it any business of 
yours? Are you an Intelligence man, 
or the dandy you pretend to be? Good 
Jod, am I never to build a house but 
some English fool must come along and 
spoil it? Don’t lie to me—lie to those 


who’re waiting for you when I give the. 


word. You’re playing double, and you 
know it.” 

He stood clenching his hands and 
facing me in an outburst of anger which 
was pitiful to see. A single cry of his 
would have brought a sentry to the 
place, one word might have sent me to 
the prisons of France. That much I 
remembered in spite of the hot blood of 
my race. My hands were clenched, too; 
but I had no thought of striking him. 

“Ti you will be reasonable for five 
minutes, I will show you how I play 
double,” said I; “ but it can’t be done 
here. Come back to my hotel and 
search my luggage. You are not pre- 
pared to take my word—let your eyes 
convince you. I came to Calais because 
Lepeletier was here. A little reflection 
would make the rest clear to you. Is it 
not rather absurd to make accusations 
which yow*cannot support and which 
you know to be false? Do me the justice 
to remember what you knew of me at 
Webb’s. Is a man with ten thousand a 
year likely to come here prying about 
your affairs? You know that he is not. 
Let us go up and talk it over. We shan’t 
get any further down here.” 

The suggestion amused him. He 
snarled an ironic answer. 

“No, I guess not, Alfred Hilliard. 
You’ve gone as far towards Northamp- 
tonshire as you’re likely to go for many 
a day. My, you make a good story of 
it! I’m a bit of a liar myself, and 
I recognize the breed.” 

Now, I have said that I come of a race 
which was never known at any time for 
a well controlled temper. My mother is 
of Irish birth, my forefathers were fox 
hunters and soldiers, jealous in honor, 
sudden and quick in quarrel. There 
was never one of them that counted his 
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life at the value of a pin’s point if honor 
thereby were imperiled. And all the 
world had said that as the fathers were, 
so the son. Until this man called me a 
liar, I had kept my temper under what 
control I could, had feinted when he 
engaged, had laughed, jested, been 
serious or flippant, as his mood was. 
But the mask of prudence fell at a word. 
Had all the sentries in Calais been there 
to hear us, I should have acted as I did, 
upon that spur of temper and of honor. 

“You talk like a madman,” I ex- 
claimed, controlling myself with an 
effort which cost me much. “If I 
thought you were sane, I would answer 
you differently.” 

He took a step towards me and raised 
a clenched fist to my face. His eyes 
were bloodshot, but lighted by a 
drunken anger which defied his last at- 
tempt at self control. 

“ Liar!” he cried. “ Liar as you al- 
ways were—that’s what I mean to say.” 

And that was the end of it, for the 
words had scarcely passed his lips when 
I struck him twice, and he fell at my 
feet, white and senseless, across the very 
track he had built. 


VII. 


WE awake from anger as from sleep, 
and in the clearer light of reason find 
the dawn of judgment. While Jeffery 
stood before me, while his taunts were 
so many lashes of a whip upon my honor, 
temper and the frenzy of temper blinded 
me. But I awoke from the stupor as 
suddenly as it had come upon me. . My 
daylight was the garish flame of the gut- 
tering torch. Night was beyond in the 
utter darkness of the mystery with 
which even then my awaking imagina- 
tion could not cope. 

I had struck the man with all my 
strength, and God has given me a full 
measure of that; nevertheless, when he 
fell senseless before me, some moments 
passed before I could remember how I 
came to strike him or why we were in 
that place. Slowly, link by link, I com- 
pleted the chain of memory. He had 
brought me there upon a pretext. He 
had wished, as I came to see in those 
saner moments, to prove for himself my 
knowledge of that which France had 
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planned below the sea at Escalles. His 
suspicion being aroused, he had de- 
termined thus to shut my mouth for- 
ever. And, in my turn, I had killed 
him. God knows I could even believe 
it was that—so still he lay, so white, so 
pulseless. 

They say that in the moments of our 
greatest danger, we often act with an 
odd presence of mind and a method 
which less exacting hours could not sur- 
pass. Be this as it may, I do not see, 
looking back to that night, that if 
another had struck the man down, I, a 
passer by, could have done more than I 
did. For my first act was to stoop and 
to drag him from the rails. Quietly, I 
remember, and methodically, I stopped 
and picked up our mackintoshes and our 
peaked hats, which we had cast off be- 
cause of the stifling air of the tunnel. 
No doctor standing at a bedside could 
have fingered a pulse more leisurely or 
with more patience. But his pulse was 
still. I thought that I had killed him, 


and a shudder, such as I pray God I may 
never know again, fell upon my limbs 
and sent me, giddy and reeling, in the 


darkness. 

I record it that I thought he was 
dead, and for a little while I stood there 
held dumb and terror stricken with the 
horror of it, and yet unready to admit 
the truth. When ten seconds, perhaps, 
were numbered, the dreadful fear passed 
as a shadow. The body at my feet 
quivered suddenly in a nervous convul- 
sion, the fingers of the hands were 
opened and shut, but clenched no more, 
and a groan escaped the man’s lips. No 
music that ever was written could have 
been sweeter music to me than that cry 
of life returning. I had been a fool to 
think him dead, I said. Many a man 
had I seen go down to such a blow as 
mine, and yet be walking with his 
friends before another pair had boxed 
their rounds. As they fell, so had Jef- 
fery fallen. 

The knowledge sent me back upon 
myself. I thought of my own case—of 
the sea above me, and the ramparts I 
must pass, and the lights of England be- 
yond them. For aught that I knew, ten 
seconds might turn the scale of my 
liberty. A distant sound in the tunnel, 
as of a train approaching, sent me to 
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my feet with the leap of a hare startled 
from sleep. The man lived. He had 
but to ery out once and twenty would 
answer him. I said that destiny had 
willed this moment of respite; and with 
all my nerve set upon that desperate 
hope, I turned to the darkness and ran 
headlong—I knew not whither, save 
that it was towards the land, away from 
the pit and the intolerable fear of it. 

It was—at the first of it, at least—a 
flight of panic; and so much I do not 
«seek to disguise. Judge my case and 
do me justice. For who would have 
guarded an obedient will in the face of 
all that I had seen and heard during 
one short hour? Recall the scenes one 
by one as they lifted before me to appall 
my mind and paralyze my imagination. 
Today, I know that those phantoms were 
no phantoms, but truths, momentous to 
my country, written there in the dark- 
ness for one of the least of her servants 
to read. But then I knew them not at 
all. 

More than once I could ask myself 
if I were not the victim of some great 
jest, of Jeffery’s drunken humor—if, 
indeed, I had not visited but a coal shaft 
after all; a shaft thrust far out under 
the sea to workings there planned by 
scientists. A truer voice of intuition 
forbade so simple an account of it. Al- 
ways in my ears were the words: “ You 
are the chosen, yours is. the lot, by 
you shall men know.” Belief in a mis- 
sion sent by God and not of my own 
asking was, I hold, the guiding impulse 
of much that I did that night. I, an 
obscure officer of hussars,“had robbed 
France of her secret. I hugged it as a 
precious possession. Come what might, 
I would seek to do my duty. 

And so I ran from the garish light; 
away from the body lying there by the 
tunnel’s wall, away upon as desperate a 
hope as ever carried a man to danger. 
Panic at the beginning of it sent me on 
blindly, almost helplessly. Once I fell 
my length across the rails, and lay while 
a man might have counted twenty, dizzy 
and breathless. The thunder of the ap- 
proaching train passed from a mere sug- 
gestion of sound to the roar as of an 
avalanche. Would those who guided it 
find Jeffery and hear his story? So did 
the thought play upon my nerves that I 
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stood still when I saw the engine’s light, 
and watched it approach that place upon 
the unused track where the flare was 
lifted. Had those upon the train seen 
the body? Yes! No! I said that they 
were stopping—coming on. My heart 
beat quick, faltered, pulsed throbbingly. 
It was beyond bearing. At last I sank 


to the ground and did not dare to look. | 


The danger was passed, then? Again 
my destiny said yes. 

The train thundered by, and none of 
those upon it perceived the man who 
crouched low to the track, and held his 
breath to count the seconds of suspense. 
A great glow of crimson light, bursting 
upward from the furnace, was cast down 
again by the steel roof to show me the 
faces of the last of the workmen as they 
were carried swiftly to their homes and 
to the light. I saw that they were faces 
intelligent above the common; faces 
which the dignity of labor had en- 
nobled, upon which a seal of man- 
hood had been set. These were 


no mere servants of the ganger’s 


troop, or gathered idlers from the 
villages; but men unmistakably se- 


lected for the more honorable posts; 
the chosen, it might be, for this tremen- 
lous task, the sharers of the secret which 
France had guarded so well. The les- 
son which their example taught me was 
quickly learned. From that moment I 
ceased to stumble headlong through the 
tunnel, but went on erect and thinking. 
As they were called, so might I be. 

It was intensely dark when the en- 
gine had passed, and I could see that’star 
of crimson light which the furnace cast 
upward, diminishing in luster minute 
by minute, until it became but a speck 
upon the roof, and at last had vanished 
altogether in the utter blackness of dis- 
tance. The thunder of wheels had now 
become but a trembling of the tube 
about me; and that ceased at last and 
the nadir of silence was touched. 
Every drop of water that dripped to the 
floor was a great sound above that still- 
ness. A quickened imagination so de- 
ceived me that I thought to hear the 
sea rolling upon its bed of shingle above 
my head; thought that I could distin- 
guish the melancholy ery of the wind 
and the beat of the waves. From time 
to time I stood to listen for the sound 
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of steps or the echoes of a voice—but 
heard nothing. The distant engine, far 
away below the channel’s bed, had 
ceased to throb. I stood alone—but 
never farther from my liberty. 

A fool’s hopes, a driven man’s desire 
—these sent me on. Behind me lay the 
man who had brought me to the trap; 
before me were the ramparts and the 
sentries and the prisons of France. I 
knew that I could not pass the ram- 
parts; nevertheless, I went on. Courage 
of a sort made my step more sure. I 
was ashamed of nothing, did not fear 
any man’s story, was willing to tell my 
tale to all the world. Nevertheless, 1 
understood from the first that I must 
seek to tell it in England and not in 
France. For what meed of justice 
might I look for at the hands of those 
who guarded this unsurpassable secret ? 
They would silence me at any cost. My 
life would not be worth a grain of sand 
against the tremendous purpose which 
had dictated this endeavor. They would 
risk any accusation, any crime, to stamp 
out this accident of destiny whereby 
one who least deserved to know had 
come to the possession of full knowl- 
edge. And I, in turn, must call upon 
every gift that God had given me to 
make the truth known. An excitement 
of the resolution sent me on again with 
beating heart towards the ramparts and 
the light. 

I was alone in the tunnel, I say, and I 
knew that the great air shaft we had 
passed in our journey must now be very 
near the place where I stood. A great 
sense of relief came to me of the assur- 
ance that the sea no longer beat above 
my head. There would be air at least 
from this point onward, and a glimpse 
of the sky above me. So great was the 
expectation of it that I ran on quickly, 
saying that I would tell the sentries this 
or that, or would avoid them by scaling 
the wall of the inclosure, or would de- 
mand to be sent to Colonel Lepeletier 
himself. True, a vision of Agnes came 
to me for an instant as some vision of 
happiness past, of an old state of life 
lost forever. Nevermore would she and 
I meet as we had met. This barrier of 
the mystery lay between us as a gulf no 
merely selfish impulse might bridge. A 
heavy burden of my destiny lay upon me 
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then. I did not dare to think of it; and, 
seeking to forget, the lights and the 
voices of men called me back from the 
dreamland to the tunnel. I was alone 
no longer. 

It is a rare experience to stand in 
doubt and fear and to watch the ap- 
proach of those who may bring life or 
may bring death to us. When first I 
saw the lanterns and heard the voices of 
men in the tunnel, I halted on the in- 
stant and stood as a statue, without plan 
or word or intention. Whoever they 
were, these patrols had entered the tun- 
nel from the shaft I approached so ex- 
pectantly, for their lanterns struck a 
sudden glow on the blackness, and where 
all had been intensely dark ten seconds 
ago, there was now the glimmer of a 
condle’s light.. By this already I could 
distinguish the shadows of three, and I 
knew that they must pass me, must see 
me, could not fail, it might be, to chal- 
lenge me. Nevertheless, I had no plan 
in my mind, no thought of it, but stood 
there as one resourceless and beaten. 
This, and this only, could be the out- 
come of my flight. Challenge, discov- 
ery, arrest. I repeated the word as the 
men drew near, then, as upon an im- 
pulse, I drew my cape about my shoul- 
ders, and walked straight towards them, 
by them, straight on towards the shaft 
and the tunnel’s mouth. 

“M. Martel, M. Martel, o% est Jour- 
dain?” I halted at the words, spoken 
in provincial French, but did not turn 
towards the speaker—the shortest of the 
three, and the one who carried the wav- 
ering lantern. Why had he called me 
Martel? Had the darkness deceived 
him, then? Inconceivable deception! 
And yet he called me Martel. 

“ Tl est la bas,” I said distinctly, again 
upon the impulse. 

And what folly, for who could not dis- 
tinguish the voices? But—miracle of 
words !—the three cried, “ Merci!” and 
passed on. They would find Jeffery’s 
body in ten minutes, I said. And they 
had called me Martel! 

They had called me Martel and let 
me pass. Well, in the darkness it was 
not inconceivable after all. Jeffery’s 
hair was black, so was mine. I had the 
advantage of him in inches, but I 
stooped, perchance, when they passed 
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by. He spoke French with sufficient 
accent; I spoke it as at Stratford-atte- 
Bowe, yet with enough of grammar to 
suffice. And our clothes! We were both 
wearing mackintoshes and peaked caps. 
Abstractly, I felt about my cap to verify 
the assumption. But my hand touched 
a gold shield as it fingered the rim— 
and then I knew! In the darkness I had 
picked up Jeffery’s cap. My own lay’ 
yonder where the patrol would find it 
presently. I laughed ironically at the 
thought. 

This little thing, this unguided act, 
had saved me from the men. But was 
it “unguided,” or did the hand of des- 
tiny direct my own? I could not an- 
swer. 

The man’s hat was on my head, sure 
enough; I wore a black cape such as he 
had worn; the darkness and the circum- 
stance of the place served for the rest. 
And do you wonder that many wild 
schemes leaped to my brain as it dwelt 
upon this fortuitous reconnoiter? If the 
patrol passed me in the tunnel, why 
should I not pass the sentry at the gate? 
True, there would be the light of are 
lamps there—for often had they shone 
down upon me as I returned, belated, 
to Calais upon my motor. There would 
be are lights, and the patrol of the in- 
closure, and the guardians of the inner 
ward, and the guardians of the outer. 
My plot ebbed away as a burn in the 
send. A miracle alone could open the 
great gate to me, I said. And these are 
not the days of miracles. 

So behold me again racked with the 
doubt of it. At every step I took now, 
my ears were bent for any sound that 
should speak of Jeffery’s recovery or of 
the alarm that must succeed the finding 
of his body. The men must have come 
to the place by this time—must, must, I 
argued. Nerves that would respond to 
every sound made new phantoms for me 
in the recesses of the tunnel. I thought 
often to hear the cries of pursuit and of 
discovery. When (and this is as surpris- 
ing as any change wrought in a theater) 
a great flood of light suddenly shone out 
about me, the fear of it chilled my very 
heart. Good God—that I should set it 
down! It was nothing but the lighting 
of the tunnel, the white and radiating 
glow of the are lamps, which, I imag- 
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ined, were lighted thusafter sunset every 
day of the year. And now they shone 
in countless globes of the blue white ir- 
idescence—far away until they were but 
stars beneath the depths of the sea. 

I caught my breath again and went 
on. There were men in the distance, but 
their backs were towards me. And I 
was at the very foot of the shaft I 
sought. The clear light showed it plainly 
—a great brick chimney shooting up- 
ward to the air and the life above. 
Could I but mount there, how easy it 
would be to escape the ordeal of the 
gate! Aye, if—the eternal if. And 
what of the sentry at the shaft’s head? 
[t was a hundred to one that such a dan- 
ger spot would not go unwatched. I ad- 
mitted the truth with indifference. The 
three men whom I had met had called 
me Martel. 

A great are lamp made day in the 
shaft and showed its layers of blue 
bricks as clearly as in the sunlight. I 
espied no ladder there, but a pulley rope 
hung loose, and I remembered as I stood 
that I had gone to the masthead many 
a time upon my schooner yacht and 
thought no more of it than any gymnas- 
tic trick which good muscles and the 
right use of them make possible. To 
fix the loose rope to one of the heavy 
sleepers lying there was the work of a 
moment. After all, what was it to grasp 

.at this way of the rope—what was it, 
when any minute I might hear the 
alarm from the tunnel, when discovery 
walked cheek by jowl with me at every 
step I took? Let me claim nothing of 
the attempt. I would have risked my 
life twenty times to escape the dread of 
that pit. And here was a means to my 
hand. 

When next I thought of it, I had 
climbed twenty feet and could see the 
stars far above me. God, how the fresh- 
ening air blew sweet upon my face! Up- 
ward and upward towards my liberty. 
Did they ery after me in the tunnel be- 
low? Once I thought so, and clung nerv- 
ously to the rope, while it swayed from 
side to side, and I had time to remember 
that a failing nerve might send me head- 
long back into the pit. Anon, it seemed 
to me that no one cried out, and that the 
voice was but the ripple of the sea on 
the beach above me. Again my courage 
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came back as upon a freshet of hope. 
Though my untrained hands were bleed- 
ing, and my knees barked by the bricks, 
I went up, up, slowly, surely; and at 
every hand pull now the face of the sen- 
try above came nearer. Fear showed 
me the figure of a man gaping down at 
me as I climbed. I looked the second 
time and saw but the stars. There was 
the blue of the early night still in the 
sky. The phantom figure appeared no 
more. I was but two feet from the ori- 
fice. 

Slowly now, and with every faculty . 
quickened, I climbed that space inter- 
vening. Yonder above the cap of bricks 
and the circular mouth I should find 
the sentry, should be challenged, ques- 
tioned, arrested. No other hope seemed 
possible. And yet men had called me 
Martel. They were those who had 
passed me in the tunnel to hear Jeffery’s 
story and to raise the alarm. Aye, in 
truth, I thought to hear the voices again, 
there, at the vital moment of it all. Low 
at first as a sonorous whisper from the 


-tunnel, the note gained strength and 


volume, became an unmistakable cry, 
was not to be set down any longer to 
imagination or to fear. The three had 
found Jeffery; the alarm was raised. 

I said as much and leaped desperately 
from the shaft’s mouth to the grass 
of the cliff. Twenty paces beyond the 
orifice a sentry stood gazing out over the 
angry seas of the channel. But he did 
not challenge me, and I lay upon the 
grass as one dead, counting the minutes 
until he would hear the voices. 


Vint. 


I map always assumed that the shaft 
was nothing but a ventilator thrusting 
itself up to the cliff’s head as near as 
might be to the sea. As I lay upon the 
ground waiting for the sentry to hear 
the alarm, a quick survey made my en- 
vironment clear to me. I was thirty 
paces from the seashore, perhaps; three 
miles, it might be, from my man and my 
ear. The low chalk cliffs here fell away 
to show me the wet beach by the cape 
they call Blane Nez, and the long line 
of white waves which marked the eb- 
bing tide. A heavy rampart of stone 
defended the shaft on the seaward side, 
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and was not patrolled by the sentry I 
must pass. 

I was still in the third or last of the 
inclosures, and the cutting by which the 
tunnel was gained lay far behind me— 
a mile, perhaps two, for my sense of lo- 
cality is poor. But here as inshore, I 
perceived that a close patrol shut the 
works to strangers. Lanterns danced at 
changing points upon the outer walls. 
I could hear the voices of other sentries 
challenging other passers by. The man 
who stood twenty paces from the shaft 
had kept his eyes towards the sea and 
the empty beach below us. It would be 
odd, I said, to watch him when he heard 
the alarm. Yet that he must do, for 
those below were crying loudly now. 
He would hear them when five seconds 
had passed—or ten. 

A great litter of lumber lay about the 
orifice, and I have often said that I owe 
my life to it. From the moment when 
breath came back to me, and with breath 
the new courage of the freshness and the 
exciting sea breeze (for it had ceased to 
rain now, and there was a wonderful 
night of stars, as poor Stevenson has put 
it so finely), I espied the stacks of tim- 
ber, the heavy steel girders, the earth in 
heaps, the overplus of labor. Upon my 
hands and knees, yard by yard, in as 
odd a situation as man ever found him- 
self, I crawled to the shelter of a huge 
girder, and through the interstices of 
the latticed metal I waited for the sen- 
try. He heard them now—he must hear 
them. The wail of the wind rose and 
fell incessantly, but for me the sound of 
voices in the pit below prevailed above 
it. What would the fellow do when the 
alarm was raised, I asked myself? How 
deaf he was! Twice he walked to the 
buttress of the rampart, twice he re- 
turned. He would never hear, then— 
it was all my imagination; the voice was 
the voice of the night, and not of men. 

Suspense, they say, is the enemy of 
time, making hours of minutes and 
years of days. Until that night of 
nights I had known little suspense in 
my life, and the truth was new to me. 
But I learned the lesson in the moments 
that followed upon my flight, learned 
it so well that if I lived a hundred years 
I might not forget it. Looking back to 


that hour today, I can admit that no 


more than five minutes passed between 
my leap from the shaft’s mouth and the 
loud note of alarm upon the cliff about 
me. But each of those minutes was to 
me an hour of waiting. So unendurable 
did the doubt become that when the sen- 
try heard the voices at last I verily be- 
lieve I wished that he should hear them. 
Now, at last, the glove was thrown down. 
Now, if ever, I must play for my liberty 
as I had never played before, nor might 
look to play again. 

He heard the cry at his second turn 
upon the rampart, and for an instant 
stood as one under a spell. Then, bawl- 
ing with all his lungs to another who 
patrolled the cliff westward towards 
Gris Nez, he ran to the shaft head and 
answered those who were clamoring be- 
low. Under other circumstances, I 
should have laughed at the very Babel 
which arose. Gesticulating, though 
none could see, now running a little way 
to the sea, now back again to the shaft, 
at last one clear idea possessed the man, 
and he fired his rifle three times in the 
air and set off as one possessed, inshore, 
towards the great gate and the Paris 
road. I watched him as though a great 
weight were carried by him from my 
own shoulders. For, running, he left 
the way to the sea open, and by the sea 
should the gate of my liberty be found. 

It was a great hope, and it sent me 
from my hiding place with a better cour- 
age and a clearer head than I had known 
from the beginning of it. Providence 
alone, I said, had compelled the sentry 
thus to take the one road which would 
serve me best. True, the rampart de- 
fending the works, the rampart shaped 
like a fort at the cliff’s head, had yet to 
be crossed, and a way found to the beach 
below. But had not Jeffery spoken of 
Belgian barges coming upon the tide 
to discharge their cargoes there; and 
how could they discharge them if there 
were no connecting link. between the 
sands and the heights? All my common 
sense helped me to confidence. There 
would be a ladder, a scaffold, there. 
Without it the work could not go on. 

As a hunted man, I ran to and fro 
upon the rampart seeking the ladder 
upon whose rungs freedom was to be 
won. Reason could not lie, I argued. 
There was a ladder—if I could but espy 
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it. And then, in the dark, I blundered 
upon it—went over the parapet, almost, 
in my impatience. My instinct was a 
true one, then. There was a ladder, and 
luck went down it with me, even now 
at the erisis of pursuit. 

The sentry’s rifle had been answered 
by others, some near, some far away, 
almost in the outer workings. I heard 
a bell ringing and the shriller blast of 
whistles and the crying of men to men, 
but I was down upon the sea beach then, 
and-the lights of the passing ships, even 
the splendid rays of the foreland, were 
my beacons. Had the tide been in that 
night, God knows what the end would 
have been. But it was at its very ebb. 
The white line of the crested sea ad- 
vanced and fell at least a quarter of a 
mile from the outspurs of the cliffs. Not 
a living soul was down there upon the 
dark sands at such an hour. Stumbling, 
cursing, if you will, now at the zenith 
of hope, now despairing again, I set my 
face towards Calais and ran a race such 
as it is given few torun. The stake was 
liberty; the consequences of capture— 
well, I tried to forget those. 


Silence, such a silence as [ could well 
account for, fell upon the works behind 
me as I drew towards the higher cliffs 


which mark Blane Nez. Those who had 
raised the alarm, I said, were now busy 
upon a hue and ery which would be the 
talk of all Calais tomorrow. It amused 
me to imagine the troopers scouring the 
highroads, to follow in imagination 
those who listened to Jeffery in the tun- 
nel and searched every yard of it again 
and once again. Would they look shore- 
ward or towards the sea, I asked myself? 
Would they follow the tunnel to its end, 
and if they did so, to what point below 
the sea would such a journey carry 
them? Was it to be believed that the 
unseen engine, which day and night 
thrust its mighty antenne deep down 
below the fretful channel, stood already 
far out towards the English shore? 
Such a thing might be, I reasoned. 

No reader of these lines could share 
the conflicting emotions of that argu- 
ment. I saw, in the pictures of my 
mind, the witness to an ambition more 
subtle, more dangerous, surely, than any 
with which a nation has occupied itself. 
I saw, as in a vision, the depths of that 
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pit filled with armed men, whose foot- 
steps were muted by the angry seas, 
whose hopes, whose arms, were turned 
towards my own country. The dream of 
one who had been frightened by a jest, 
you say? I tried to think so as I raced 
for my life that night towards Blane Nez 
and the open country beyond. I tried 
to say, “ Fool, fool—face it out, have 
done with it!” And yet I went on at 
all my speed. I did not know then why 
I went—but the instinct of flight was 
sure, irresistible. I must get back to 
England—nothing must intervene. 

There is a gapin the cliff beyond Cape 
Blane Nez, a gap and a bridle path lead- 
ing upward to the pastures of a farm 
house there. When I came to the gap 
(such a one as you may see at Dumpton 
in Thanet) I stood, breathless yet alert, 
to reflect upon my situation. Did I fol- 
low the beach further, I should find my- 
self presently amid those sand hills 
which are the dreary ramparts of Calais 
upon its western side—a desert land 
abounding in dikes and canals and 
marshy swamps. Those: dikes no man 
could pass; or, passing, could-not escape 
observation in the intricate paths be- 
yond. All my argument sent me to the 
upland of the cliff and the open fields, 
wherein, at least, there would be many 
a hiding place, many a_ befriending 
hedge. 

By whatever gate I entered Calais, 
it must not be a harbor gate or by any 
avenue from the sea. A child would 
have known that much, and I was a 
child in idea no longer. All my facul- 
ties were sharpened beyond any point 
in my experience. There was an exulta- 
tion of the night I could not explain. 
Standing upon the cliff’s edge and look- 
ing out over the moonlit beach and the 
lonely sea, looking out towards the lights 
of England, my country, I said that I 
had cheated France once and would 
cheat her once again. And with that 
for my watchword, I turned my face 
towards the pastures, and went on, dog- 
gedly, stubbornly on. I knew not 
whither, if it were not towards the light. 

Heavy fields, dark paths, fallow lands, 
through wheat, through barley, now 
with clumsy steps over difficult ground, 
again with new energy where the grass 
was good, by such I sought my safety 
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when I had quitted the sea and turned 
my steps shoreward. Often I was 
haunted by phantom figures, the unreal 
shapes of horsemen galloping over the 
darkened fields, the sudden apparitions 
in the shadows of a spinney, the imag- 
ined pursuers whose cries clamored in 
my ears. But all was my fancy—for I 
was alone there; alone with the clear, 
white light, alone with the sleeping 
cattle and the startled sheep and the 
horses that galloped fearsomely as they 
heard my steps. And no longer could I 
reckon with direction or locality. I must 
escape the men, I said—always that and 
nothing more. Though fatigue began 
to weigh upon me, and my step was 
slower, and I said that I had come to the 
end of effort, my purpose stood un- 
shaken. I must get back to England. 

A vaguer sense of locality,an odd sing- 
ing in my ears, the sudden conscious- 
ness that, unwittingly, I had quitted the 
fields and struck upon a road, brought 
me to a stand at last as at a challenge of 
my reason. What road was it, then? | 
peered about, yét could make nothing of 
it. Yonder, in the distance, the lights 
of Calais beckoned me as to a prison. 
Far away, out of the shadows of the 
moonlight, I could distinguish a car- 
riage upon the hillside, and a pair of 
ponies that drew it. Who would be 
abroad in such a place and such a car- 
riage? Again and again, as though my 
head had been muddled by a blow, I 
asked myself that question. Who came 
towards Calais in a pony carriage at that 
time of night? 

“Great God,” I cried at length, “ if 
it were Agnes! ” 


IX. 


THE carriage came out of the shadows 
at a snail’s pace, as the distance made 
it, and took shape with exasperating de- 


liberation. I sat upon a low bank at 
the roadside and asked, if it were the 
carriage which Agnes drove, whence had 
it come and whither was it going? So 
weary was I with running that minutes 
passed before a memory of the day 
would serve me, and recall to me letter 
by letter the words of the truth. It 
was the Paris road, I said at last. It 
could be no other. 
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Agnes had delayed at Haut Buisson 
and was returning now to Calais. Ob- 
stinate indifference to aught but fatigue 
kept me there upon the bank to laugh 
at prudence. J had run away, as I 
thought, from that very path, to end 
by stumbling upon it blindly. There 
was no more dangerous place for me in 
all France that night. Why, twenty 
messengers must already have patrolled 
that very ground in search of the fugi- 
tive! And he could calmly sit upon a 
bank and wait for the twenty first mes- 
senger, who certainly would come! But 
fatigue was the master, overpowering, 
numbing fatigue, which forbade even 
the common use of reason and chained 
the limbs to the ground as with fetters 
of lead. 

A full golden moon of summer shone 
down upon the road and set it as a vein 
of silver, white and clear even among 
the shimmering wheat and the darker 
pasture land. I could see the phaeton, 
for such it appeared to be, outstanding 
in the clear light and coming towards 
me with a beggarly slowness which 
mocked my sore tried patience. Never 
once did my eyes leave it from the 
moment it came out of the darkness 
by Haut Buisson and began to cross the 
open country towards Calais. It was the 
phaeton which Agnes drove. I was sure 
of it now. And I knew that she must 
pass the place whereby I rested—knew 
that I must see her, must speak to her, 
must tell her. 

A horseman rode out of the shadows 
and drew near the crawling phaeton. 
Down there upon the white road, he 
looked like some toy soldier playing 
upon some child’s field. I counted the 
seconds while he reined to hail the car- 
riage, and then again the minutes as he 
galloped on for Calais and the gate. 
Soon the thud of hoofs upon the road 
was as the distant beating of a drum; 
and I, who had watched him with indif- 
ference, turned, in a fit of panic which 
brought drops of sweat to my face, and 
scrambled down the bank to the very 
edge of the dike that skirted it. There 
had been no moment since the begin- 
ning of it when my heart beat as it beat 
to that music of the hoofs. He could 
not pass me by, I said. 

The lights of England shone more 
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distantly at the thought. Lying there, 
[ might not see the foreland, my beacon 
beyond the horizon of stars. The dis- 
tant road, the phaeton, the lamps of 
Calais—they were shut from my eyes 
as by a curtain; and lying close to the 
earth, in the foolish thought that it 
might shield me, I listened to the sounds 
as minute by minute they magnified. 
The man was halting then—was draw- 
ing rein. I lay closer still to the earth, 
and waited for the end. 

These instants of our peril, how real 
they are to us when our fear is tuned 
to their note, and all the reality has 
gripped our nerves, and we may not 
know from one beat of a pendulum to 
the next what our tomorrow will be! 
Twenty times as the horseman drew near 
me I believed that he had seen me, was 
riding to the place, was crying to me to 
surrender. Closer still, and closer, to the 
earth I lay to drive the figure of my im- 
agination from me, but it would not be 
moved. At last I shut my eyes, my ears; 
would neither think nor listen. If this 
were the hour, so let it be. I had done 
my best. 


The shadow draws near, it touches us, 
it passes. We rise up to laugh at it and 


to forget why we were so afraid. This 
view, at least, is within my own experi- 
ence. When next I looked up from my 
hiding place by the dikes, the stars were 
shining gloriously in the unclouded 
heaven above; once more the foreland 
beckoned me; from the road itself there 
came but the muted sound of laboring 
wheels. How grotesque all that I had 
done and said seemed in that moment! 
Of course the trooper did not see me. 


He would have something else to do. 


than to search every bank he passed or 
to draw rein at every bush. I had acted 
like some woman frightened suddenly. 
And now I could laugh at myself—if, 
indeed, there was not a graver occupa- 
tion. For the phaeton had breasted the 
hillside by this time. I ran towards it 
and held up my hand. 

“Mile. Agnes, are you going to run 
me down ? ” 

She reined the ponies back upon their 
haunches. I could see her pretty eyes 
open wide at my predicament; and little 
wonder. Never again upon that Paris 
road will she meet a man smothered in 
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dust and grime, his boots white with 
the chalk of the cliffs, the mud. thick 
upon his cape, his manner that of one 
who scarcely knew what he did or what 
he wished to do. Such a picture ef my- 
self I may not deny. 

“ Captain Alfred!” she cried at last, 
as though escaping the spell of astonish- 
ment. “‘ But—but where is your car- 
riage?” 

I tried to answer her collectedly, but 
failed grotesquely in the effort. 

“You must have passed it at Escalles 
—my man Bell is waiting for me there. 
I have been to the works. Your friend 
Martel persuaded me to go there and 
then tried to arrest me. I knocked him 
down and escaped by the beach. That’s 
my story, Agnes.” Excitement drove 
the words as a torrent. I spoke in Eng- 
lish and had not the remotest idea of 
what I said. She heard me with pitiful 
eyes and a little low cry. 

“Tt is you, then, whom they follow! ” 

“ No doubt of it. The fellow who just 
rode by could have thrown a biscuit at 
me. I suppose there will be others. 
What am I to do, Agnes? ” 

The man asking the woman for help! 
Judge me as you will, I seemed then to 
have lost all power to think or act. 

Instinct of sympathy drew me ten- 
derly towards this gentle girl, as though 
we two had been cast out by destiny to 
that lonely road, there to battle for our 
happiness, our future, our lives. “ What 
am I to do, Agnes?” The pity of that 
question wrung my very heart. 

She listened in silence. I know now 
that the wise little head was full of a 
hundred plans. But the night had 
robbed her of her girlhood. She would 
never think and act again as she had 
thought and acted before she heard my 
story. 

“ You must go away from Calais,” she 
said slowly. “ You must go away to- 
night.” 

I laughed a little ironically even at 
her. Fear can make our selfishness bru- 
tal sometimes. 

“That’s easy enough. Tell Jacques 
to call a balloon, and I will float to Char- 
ing Cross. Don’t you see that I have 
no chance? They will watch every gate, 
every train, every steamer.” 


She would not hear me. “ We must 
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think—think,” she said, and I could see 
how much the words cost her.. “ Let 


Jacques go back to Escalles to tell your- 


man.” 

“Of course. I never thought of it. 
Let Jacques tell Bell to wait for me at 
the Meurice.” 

“Your own hotel? ” 

Her quicker wisdom aroused my own. 

“No,” I said, for the idea came 
swiftly, “ let him go on the road to Bou- 
logne! ” 

She spoke a few words with a com- 
posure that astonished me, to Jacques, 
her groom, and he descended from the 
phaeton and began to run towards Es- 
calles. When he was gone she drew the 
apron back and made a place for me 
beside her. I entered the carriage un- 
protestingly. The antidote that I 
sought to my own heavy fatigue was 
here, sent by my destiny, upon the Paris 
road. 

“ Agnes,” I exclaimed, “why do you 
say that I should leave Calais? ” 

“T say it for my father’s sake. You 
will carry his good nanie to England and 
it will be in safe keeping. Sadi Martel 
wished to ruin him. That is why he 
took you to the forts.” 

“Forts? You call the works at Es- 
calles forts?” 

She looked up at me with wondering 
eyes. 

“ What else should I call them? The 
harbor forts and the coal mines.” 

I did not answer her. But I thanked 
God for the words. The woman that 
I loved knew nothing, then. 

“Let us understand it all, Agnes. 
Martel does not like your father, but 
how do I help him?” 

“ By going to the works. He will say 
that you are here, in Calais, with my 
father’s sanction. If you did not leave 
tonight, they would arrest you tomor- 
row. You will go because I ask it.” 

“Show me a way, and I will sail by 
the first steamer. Don’t you see that it 
is all impossible? They will arrest me 
at the first gate we pass. Of course they 
will. What's the good of deceiving our- 
selves?” 

It was a despairing, pitiful confession 
enough; but a woman’s braver heart 
gave me absolution. The answer was a 
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touch upon my arm and a pretty word 
of the old manner. 

“ We shall not pass the first gate, Cap- 
tain Alfred. We shall go in by the 
Porte de St. Omer.” ; 

* But that’s on the east side.” 

“Tt was yesterday.” 

“ Explain, little guide; I-am like a 
child tonight.” 

“The blind lead the blind round the 
town of Calais. -There is Fort Nieulay. 
The chasseur who passed us will be wait- 
ing for you there.” 

“T understand that. He will wait at 
the Porte St. Pierre——” 

“And we shall avoid the Porte St. 
Pierre. That is why I sent Jacques to 
Escalles. They cannot question him. 
They must not question him.” 

Her prescience amazed me. I sat 
back in the phaeton and wondered at 
the ingratitude of my unbelief. For in 
my heart of hearts I said that a miracle 
alone could save me from the soldiers of 
France that night. 

“Oh,” I cried at last desperately, “ if 
I could believe in anything at all but the 
chasseur at Porte St. Pierre! Of course, 
the man will stop us. He will send to 
every gate in Calais and search every 
carriage.” 

Her calmness was amazing. 

“Not Colonel Lepeletier’s carriage,” 
she said quietly. 

“Perhaps not; but you cannot hide 
five foot eleven in the moonlight, 
Agnes.” 

“We shall not try; we shall put five 
foot eleven under the hood. I thought 
of it at once. The road to St. Omer is 
over there by the cottage. We will 
open the hood before we turn. When 
you are in Calais, you must send to Mr. 
Fordham and he will help you. I 
will go to him myself, for they woul: 
be waiting for you at the hotel. To- 
morrow you will write to me from Eng- 
land.” 

“Every day—it would jet be a day 
if I forgot. You wish that} Agnes? ” 

We were at the turn of the road by 
this time, and she reined her ponies in. 
The new note we had struck troubled 
her. She sat very still and thoughtful. 

“T shall wish it all my life,” she said 
at length, as one speaking in a reverie. 


(To be continued. ) 








The End of the Feud. 


Kimiry had a bullet somewhere with- 
in him—he did not know where. Rug- 
gles also had a bullet—in his leg, and 
he was disgusted to the point of pro- 
fanity. The two men had not been 
acquainted prior to the moment at 
which the two bullets had left the Span- 
ish rifles. Kimley had tumbled from 
one side of the gulley, Ruggles from the 
other, and théy had met in the mud at 
the bottom. 

“Good afternoon,” said Kimley cor- 
dially. 

“Hello, old chap!” returned Rug- 
gles cheerfully. 

Then Kimley had groaningly twisted 
himself about and extended a hand, 
blackened with powder and smirched 
with mud, which Ruggles, after labori- 
ously dragging himself within reaching 
distance, had grasped fervently. Then 
they had looked long into each other’s 
eyes, and laughed. 

“ Glad to meet you,” said Kimley po- 
litely, 

“ Thanks,” 
day.” 

“ Beautiful,” returned Kimley, and 
fainted. 

“ Humph!” thought Ruggles. “Bad 
manners, very.” 

Then he pressed a handful of mud 
against the unconscious man’s forehead, 
and swore gently at the throbbing pain 
that was gradually wearing away his 
own strength. 

Five minutes passed, and the eyelids 
of Kimley flickered. 

“ He’s coming around,” thought Rug- 
gles. “ He will be so glad when he finds 
that he isn’t really wandering through 
green pastures by the side of running 
brooks! ” 

Kimley opened his eyes and shud- 
dered. Ruggles grasped his hand. 


said Ruggles. “Nice 


“There, old chap,” said he as jovially 
as he might; “ you are back again all 
right. Iam ever so glad. Lord! I was 
afraid you were going to leave me alone 
in this delightful mud hole.” 

Kimley smiled feebly. 

“ T—I do not like to—to seem imper- 
vious to the requirements of courtesy,” 
he said haltingly, in a voice barely above 
a whisper; “ but I—I do not think the 
bullet I took really—really agreed with 
me. I have been dreaming that I was 
at home—at home long ago, and it was 
very pleasant. It is a little hard to give 
it up even—even for such excellent com- 
panionship as this puddle happily 
chances to afford.” 

“Very kind of you, I am sure,” mur- 
mured Ruggles. He glanced about dis- 
gustedly and suppressed a groan. “ You 
are from the South, I believe.” 

“Tam from Virginia,” said the other, 
raising his hand for an instant to his 
mud stained head. “You also are a 
Southerner, I perceive.” 

“My parents were Virginians,” said 
Ruggles simply. 

Then they renewed the pressure of 
their hands and smiled again. 

The tide of battle swept on, and the 
darkness came down, and with it came 
silence. Ruggles alternately addressed 
anathemas to his shattered limb, and 
blinked at the lustrous stars listlessly. 
His companion seemed to sleep. 

“Queer chap!” thought Ruggles. 
“ Confoundedly hard hit, but a gentle- 
man through and through. Wonder 
why he came into this mess disguised as 
a private? Thought it his duty, I pre- 
sume; saw his father’s sword upon the 
wall and felt the old spirit move. Too 
modest to kick up a row for a commis- 
sion; too earnest in his patriotism to 
give heed to rank; breathed ‘ my coun- 
try,’ rolled his eyes to heaven—and here 
he is, very near the finish, I’m afraid.” 
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He sighed, and essayed to straighten 
his cramped body, but gave up the task 
as too painful. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said aloud, ad- 
dressing the form at his side, “ that your 
bullet was a more merciful one than 
mine, after all. You can sleep, while 
[——” . 

“ Have I been asleep?” 

The interruption was startling. Rug- 
gles caught his breath sharply, and 
swallowed a lump that jumped suddenly 
into his throat. 

“Why, yes; I—er—believe it was 
something like that. Do you know, old 
chap, you frightened me? It is so beast- 
ly dark-here and so—so lonely that my 
nerves have given out a bir. How do 
you feel by this time? ” 

“Somewhat stronger, thank you. 
And how are you? ” 

“T think Iam no worse. My leg pains 
me; but no more, perhaps, than might 
reasonably be expected. Have—did you 
hear me groan? ” 

“ No.” 

“Tam glad. I feared I might have 
disturbed you. I—TI always groan when 
Iamalone. It cheers me. It is a habit 
that seems to have been born with me. 
I remember hearing my father remark 
when I was about ten years old that I 
was half groan.” 

“Oh, I say! 
really! ” 

“1 know it, old chap; but my leg does 
hurt me terribly. Do you not have any 
pain ? ” 

“No; only a cold, numb feeling, and 
that is passing away. The fever is com- 
ing on, I suppose, and I shall soon be 
warm and comfortable.” 

“ Where were you hit? ” 

“T do not know, and I am not at all 
certain that I care. It does not matter 
—very much. Something tells me that 
—that I am done for.” 

He laughed softly, and Ruggles 
leaned forward, trying to see his face. 

“See here,” he said earnestly; “ you 
positively must not go off your head, 
you know.” 

The other reassured him. 

“T think there is no immediate dan- 
ger of that,” he said; “ my head seems 
all that is left to me. I never had an 
idea that it was so—so pleasant to be 


That’s atrocious, 


wounded. Were it not for the—the 
helplessness of it, I rather believe I 
should enjoy it.” 

Ruggles courteously expressed , his 
skepticism, and for a time the conversa- 
tion languished. Then Kimley spoke. 

“My dear fellow,” he said, “ would 
you mind listening to a confession—a 
confession of something that worries 
me? Were I to die—and I think the 
prospect is excellent—it might be better 
for some one to know. I would not pre- 
sume upon your good nature so far had 
not circumstances made it imperative, 
you know; but 

“TI should be delighted,” said Rug- 
gles from out his agony. “I should 
consider it an honor. Pray proceed.” 

“Very well, then. To begin with, I 
am a murderer.” 

“Careful, careful,” said Ruggles 
anxiously. “ Are you absolutely cer- 
tain, old chap, that your head is clear? ” 

The other laughed again. 

“'The earnestness of your considera- 
tion is extremely flattering,” he said. 
“ T assure you that I am perfectly sane.” 

“T beg your pardon.” 

“Granted. Permit me to repeat the 
assertion that I am a murderer. My 
name is Clarence Kimley. By profes- 
sion I am an electrician. I am a soldier 
oniy temporarily—very much so, I fear. 
My home is at Bollington, Virginia. 
You may have heard or read of the place 
as the scene of the great Kimley- Wilson 
feud—one of those unfortunate family 
warfares not uncommon in the South. 
It began in my grandfather’s day, over 
a petty lawsuit, I .believe, and in the 
course of years all the relatives of both 
families have been drawn into it. There 
was a time when the common motto was 
‘Shoot at sight,’ but happily the motto 
has not been strictly adhered to in re- 
cent years, excepting by the heads of 
the families. But the spirit of enmity 
is still strong. I, myself, am under oath 
to kill Wilsons as I would snakes; but I 
have not considered the oath binding, 
for two reasons: One, I was very young 
when the oath was taken; two, I love the 
daughter of a Wilson. Unfortunate that 
Cupid. should have played me such a 
trick, isn’t it?” 

“Does—does Miss Wilson think so?” 
inquired Ruggles. 
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ede eee know. I think—I 
hope . 

He faltered miserably, and a sound 
not unlike a sob came from his lips. 

“T—I have not seen her for three 
vears. When last I spoke to her of the 
matter she was in tears-—almost beside 
herself with apprehension, for she, too, 
was bound by an oath—an oath requir- 
ing her to avoid Kimleys as she avoided 
pestilence. She told me that night—it 
was the night before she went to Cin- 
cinnati—that when the feud was for- 
ever ended she—she might marry me. 
And she exacted a promise from me 
that until that day came I would neither 
see her nor communicate with her. I 
have kept that promise.” 

‘You are a true gentleman,” 
Ruggles softly. 

“T have made an effort to be; but it 
has been hard—very hard—to wait. I 
think I went a bit daft brooding over 
the hardship of it, for I found myself 
more than one time devising plans by 
which the disturbing elements—either 
Wilsons or Kimleys—might be put to 
death. And at last, by accident—quite 
by aecident—they were put to death. 
Perhaps you read in the papers a year 
ago of the affair; the mysterious death 
of two old gentlemen—lifelong enemies 
—amy father and Colonel Wilson. They 
were found one morning, stark and stiff, 
upon the village street, each with a pis- 
tol, undischarged, clutched in his hand; 
neither showing any mark of violence 
upon his person; both, according to the 
coroner’s finding, quite free from evi- 
dences of disease. The testimony 
showed simply that they had been re- 
turning to their homes at a late hour, 
the one from an evening of seven up 
with a erony, the other from the bed- 
side of a sick friend. The simpler mind- 
ed people of the town called it a visita- 
tion of God’s wrath, and wagged their 
heads solemnly. The wiser ones at- 
tempted to theorize, and became tangled 
hopelessly. It was a mystery with not 
the faintest clue to its solution. And so 
it has remained, but I—I know.” 

Ruggles drew himself nearer, 
he eding his pain for the moment. 

“ You—you know?” he said in a 
hoi arse W hisper. 

“Yes. I had rooms in the second 
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story of the building directly in front 
of which the tragedy occurred. The 
building was but two stories high. The 
night was stormy—a fearful storm of 
wind and rain—and the cornice of the 
rege an ornate, galvanized iron af- 
fair, had been torn ‘loose by the fury of 
the wind, and hung like a huge trough 
directly across the top of my windows. 
Gradually it filled with water. And I, 
with my own hands, pulled it down that 
it might be emptied. I did not know 
that the two old men were in the street 
below. I did not look down. Upon my 
honor, I did not know it. And the 
water swished down—a_ continuous 
stream—to the ground, and—and it was 
all over.” 

“ But—but I do not understand,” 
said Ruggles. “ Were they drowned? ” 

“INO; "pot drowned—ecan you not see? 
—electrocuted. he electric light wires 
were not insulated. There were four of 
them, and each alive with death, if I 
may use such an expression. The stream 
carried the current to the ground, and 
—the two old men—oh, my dear fellow 
—I did it! The thought has given me 
but little peace since. I enlisted be- 
cause the doctor advised me to seek a 
complete change of scene and occupa- 
tion—and it will be very complete—I 
think—soon.” 

“ And the girl ” Ruggles shook 
him by the shoulder almost roughly to 
arouse him from the stupor into which | 
he was sinking. 

“The girl—I have not had the heart - 
—to ask her for the fulfilment of her— 
her promise. She—she was at her 
father’s funeral, of course, but—lI 
avoided her out of—of consideration— 
for her grief. And she is waiting— 
faithful 

His voice fell lower 
lence. 
tening. 

“Poor old chap!” 
old chap!” 

Then for a time he lay quiet, blinking 
at the stars. He felt dazed, bewildered. 

“To think that the girl has been my 
wife for two years,’ he said, “and for 
me to meet—him—here! Dear me! 
What a funny world it is! ” 

Then he fell to cursing his leg again. 
And an hour later the searchers for the 


and lower. Si- 
Ruggles leaned over farther, lis- 


he said. “ Poor 
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battle’s victims found him, still cling- 
ing to the dead man’s hand, and mum- 
bling weakly. 


David H. Talmadge. 


The Strategy of Dave. 

He stood among the group of men at 
the door of the little country church; 
taller than any of them by a goodly 
uumber of inches. The men and boys 
had escaped from the building within 
one minute at farthest after the bene 
diction was pronounced; but it was the 
custom of the women to proceed in a 
more leisurely manner, talking with one 
another across the backs of the seats and 
exchanging news on poultry and measles 
down the length of the aisle. And the 
girls—ah, the girls, pink cheeked be- 
neath the tan and pleasantly conscious 
of their Sunday evening finery—why 
was it that they always came out last, 
looking demurely straight ahead? 

“FE Il bet she gives “Dave the go by 
ag’in,” whispered Jim Loggins to Bob 
Spore on the outskirts of the crowd, 

“Funny about Dave,” murmured 
Bob, standing on tiptoe and craning his 
long neck to ‘get a better view. “ Great 
big feller like him, that kin lick airy 
man in the county, an’ has licked a good 
many of ’em, an’ there he is afeerd to 
say his soul’s his own when it comes to 
speakin’ his mind to that little snip of a 
girl!” 

As they came out of the door, those 
women, the church light behind them 
made a clear outline for every one, as 
though she were a cameo; and the moon- 
light outside softened all the harsher 
outlines until every one of them was 
almost betiutiful. It was the last one, 
the one in white with the red brown 


hair and the rose leaf skin, that needed , 


no adorning. 

“ May I see you home, Nell? ” asked 
her playmate of the old days; and the 
girl smiled up at him with a wicked light 
in her eyes. 

“Fan an’ Mamie an’ me’s together— 
they’re goin’ to stay all night with me,” 
she said with the softest, cooing speech ; 
“but if you’d like to see us all 
home——” 

He had seen Fan and Mamie decline 
the friendly offices of two gallants on 
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the other side of the steps, and his face 
hardened. 

“ T’ll see ye all home,” he said gtimly. 
“That is, lll walk along behind an’ see 
that no harm don’t come to ye—an’ 
that’s as closte as ye want I should get, 
I reckin.” 

Everybody had heard it, and there 
was a breathless silence. The silence 
would have ended in a subdued chuckle 
but for the look that the young giant 
cast back over his shoulder as the party 
moved off up the road. 

“Well, by grab!” murmured Jim 
Loggins, stepping out from the crowd 
to get a better view. “If he ain’t a 
drivin’ ’em before *im like a flock 0’ 
sheep! I wisht I could foller ’em! ” 

“1d do it,” said Bob Spore, chewing 
a pine straw regretfully, “if it wa’n’t 
that Dave’s so quick with his fists.” 

And with many a lingering glance up 
the road, where the moving. figures 
could still be dimly seen, the erowd dis- 
persed down the other ways. 

“The thing with Dave is, he dunno 
when he’s beat,” said old man Spore, 
filling and lighting his pipe as he went. 
“'They’s a dozen gals in the country’d 
be glad to have Dave—oh, I know you 
wouldn’t, Em’line! ”—in response to his 
youngest daughter’s too eager disclaim- 
er—“ but he’s set his mind on that 
Frazer gal, an’ it’s her or nobody with 
him. Men’s plumb funny that way. To 
a man up a tree she don’t look so pesky 
diffrent from other gals; an’ yet it’s her 
or none. An’ the race-she’s been leadin’ 
"im! In the days when martyrin’ was 
fash’nable, blest if I don’t think the 
martyrin’ machines was run by 
women! ” 

The drover walked pe y and silent- 
ly up the glimmering road; some yards 
in the rear of his flock of : ‘sheep. As 
for the flock themselves, there was some 
little giggling on the part of Fan and 
Mamie at first, but Nell walked swiftly 
and silently, her head up and her cheeks 
crimsoned. She had expected Dave to 
crop into the place she assigned him; 
to walk meekly along with the group, 
and try humbly to get a word with her, 
and fail; and to part from her in deep 
dejection, as he had done many times 
before. But somehow, Dave had altered 
the program. 
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“'There’s the creek,” Fan murmured he said briefly. “ We'll have to find an- 
at last, with a sigh of relief; for just be- other log.” 
yond the creek rose the slant of the long He plunged into the heavy shadows; 
hill which was crowned 
by the Frazer place. 
Then the three of them 
stood on the well worn 
bank and looked up and 
down the creek in bewil- 
derment, 

“Why, where’s the 
foot log?” they all cried 
in a breath. 

Dave came strolling 
up behind them, and ex- 
amined the place where 





“MAY I SEE YOU HOME, NELL?” 


the log had been, and leaned forward to and the three stood there alone, listen- 
look critically across at the other side. ing to Dave tramping down the bank 

“Somebody’s cut the log at the other and breaking the underbrush. After a 
end and pushed it off from.this end,’ few moments he came back. 
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“They’s a log about fifty yards down,’ 
he announced coldly. “It’s mighty lit- 
tle, but I can take ye acrost all right.” 

The offer was not flattering in its 
eagerness, but they accepted it grate- 
fully. Over on that hill the home lights 
were shining, and down here in the wood- 
ed valley it was very dark and lonely. 

Among the darkest 
shadows they found 
the .“ mighty little” 
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“But now that I’ve got ye where ye 
can’t go forrard, nor back, nor side- 
ways, I’ll say what I’ve been tryin’ to 
say to ye ever sence ye come home from 
your aunt’s. If Fan an’ Mamie want to 
stay there an’ hear it, they can—an’ I'll 
do as much for them when I get a 
chance.” 


log, and beneath it one 
of the deepest pools in 
the creek lay, smooth 
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and silent, a few tiny 
gleams of moonlight 
picked out on its vel- 
vety blackness. 


“Come on, Fan—you’re the heaviest. 
If it don’t break with you, it’ll stand the 
others,” said the ungallant Dave; and 
he took her hands firmly, and, walking 
backward, led her safely across. Mamie 
followed, screaming and wavering; and 
then the tall, alert figure stepped back 
along the log, light footed as a panther, 
and waited at the end for Nell. 

“You'd best come an’ get it over 
with,” he said coldly, as she shrank 
back; but when she came silently up 
to him he did not offer to take her hands. 
He waited instead, until she had 
grasped the lapels of his coat with trem- 
bling fingers, and then he moved back- 
ward along the slender bridge until the 
two of them stood above the middle of 
the pool. At his pause she shuddered 
and looked down; but he stood like a 
statue, and she clung to him. 

“ Don’t be skeered, Nell; I ain’t goin’ 
to let ye fall,” he said deliberately. 


“TF HE AIN’T A DRIVIN’ "EM BEFORE ’IM LIKE 
A FLOCK 0’ SHEEP!” 
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Two little screams 
and a swift scurrying 
of feet proclaimed 
that Fan and Mamie 
were protecting their 
own future; and Nell 
cried indignantly: 

“You may say what 
you please, Dave Lacy, 
hut you know I hate you 
--J-always have hated 
you—an’ I'll never for- 
give you for this— 
never!” 

“You'll never be 
asked to. forgive me, 
Nell,” he said calmly. 
“ But now you'll hear 
what V’ve been tryin’ 
io tell ye, an’ what 
you've kep’ me from 
sayin’. I love you, an’ 
I want ye to be my wife. 
I’ve loved ye from the 
time you was a little bit 
of a girl, and I was a 
big, awkward boy. Now 
l’ve said it, for the first 
time an’ the last. 
Yow re not -going-to get 
a chance to make sport 
o me any more. I’ma 
man, an” ’m givin’ ye a 
man’s talk—an’ I’m not 
to be played with. If 
vou don’t answer yes by 
the time we reach your 
gate, Pll know that it’s 
all over, an’ J’ll never 
go near ye ag’in, Nell.” 

He moved quietly 
backward along the log, 
and she followed him. 
They walked silently 
back to the road, where 
Fan and Mamie made 
their way discreetly far 
ahead, 

He had not even of- 
fered hisarm. When she stumbled once 
he caught her arm to keep her from 
falling, but released it at once. 

Silently into the lane, and up the 
long slope of the hill. Silently to the 
corner of the great front yard, where 
the trees and the roses and one wakeful 
mocking bird had it all to themselves. 
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“NOW YOU’LL HEAR WHAT I'VE BEEN TRYIN’ TO TELL YE.” 


Without turning her head very much, 
she stole a swift glance at his face. It 
was a very white face, with no look of 


wavering in it. Only a few steps more 
—-Fan and Mamie had gone in 
Her hand slipped shyly into his arm. 
“ Dave,” she whispered softly, “I’m 
glad somebody cut the foot log.” 
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His great hand closed over hers. 
“JT cut it myself,” he said. 

Julia Truitt Bishop. 


The Glass and the Girl. 


Tue Invalid lay in a steamer chair on 
the veranda and was happy with a pipe, 
a book, and an excuse for being idle. 

“This,” said he, “is Eden, with no 
Eve to make a fuss” (for he affected 
cynicism towards women); and so it 
might have been, but that to the other 
blessings was added a telescope. 

From where he lay, he could look 
across the broad arm of a lake. ‘The 
land beyond rose steep and shaggy, hill 
piled on hill, till it culminated in a 
frowning ridge. Below, all was a tangle 
of woods, dense grown to the eye, but to 
the telescope disclosing innumerable 
things. 

There were pleasant hollows, tempt- 
ing with cool moss; great rocks, crowned 
with fern; sunlit spaces where the shad- 
ows of the boughs waved across the 
open; pools that gleamed through the 


foliage; fantastic_shapes of rock and 
tree; woodland witchery changing with 
light and shade, and all seen as if but a 


few yards away. Once he saw a deer 
upon the ridge so plainly that he forgot 
distance and remained breathlessly si- 
lent, lest he should frighten it away. 

The glass hung on a low stand con- 
venient to his eye, and turned in any 
direction, so he could lie at ease and 
explore the surface of the mountain. 
One day, all unexpectedly, he chanced 
upon the cottage. 

It was invisible to the naked eye, for 
it was as green as the leaves about it, 
and roof and corners were hidden by the 
trees. 

There were inhabitants, no doubt, for 
chairs were on the veranda, and a huge 
St. Bernard dog lay there asleep. There 
was also a telescope like his own, and a 
flight of granite steps, rough hewn, led 
down into the woods below. 

While he looked, a girl. came out of 
the door all in white, with a belt as of 
gold about her waist, and such hair as 
he bad never seen before. 

It was red—glowing, burning red, like 
copper polished to the utmost and spun 
fine; it looked as heavy as the metal it- 
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self, and hung in gleaming masses over 
her shoulders and below her knees. 

She waked the dog, and they went to- 
gether down the stone steps into the 
woods, the dog sedately holding the end 
of a splendid tress. 

“ Eve,” said the Invalid, “ has come * 
into Eden.” 

He gave up exploration then and sub- 
stituted the study of humanity. 

The cottage held several specimens. 
There was a little, slight old man, with 
a shiny bald head, heavy gray eyebrows, 
and a snow white tuft of hair just above 
each ear. There was a little, plump old 
lady, whose hair was also white, and 
‘who wore gold bowed spectacles, and 
was generally knitting when seen, while 
the man read, Now and then they would 
look up and nod to each other, 

There was also a pompous, objection- 
able man, who came up on Saturday 
evening and stayed over Sunday. It is 
enough to say of him that he wore a 
top hat in the woods. 

Then, there was the girl with the 
hair. Her face was pink and white, and 
her nose just—tip tilted. She had 
laughter loving lips with an upward 
turn at the corners. 

The Invalid gave up the more general 
study of humanity, and specialized. He 
saw a great deal of the girl in this way, 
and learned to miss her sadly on foggy 
and rainy days. 

Sometimes she looked through her 
telescope, and then he would glare 
through his with all his might, trying 
helplessly to catch her eye.: Once he 
was sure she saw him, and waved his 
handkerchief. She turned away from 
the glass, and afterwards he fancied she 
sometimes looked furtively in his direc- 
tion, but he never caught\her at. the 
telescope again. 

The obnoxious man annoyed him 
greatly by being very attentive to the 
girl. It was impossible to tell whether 
she liked the attentions or not. She 
seemed to receive them calmly as her 
due; nevertheless, it vexed the Invalid 
that she should receive them at all. He 
always rejoiced at the departure of the 
obnoxious man on Monday morning, 
and hoped that he would not come back. 

There came a time when he not only 
returned but stayed the week. 
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On Wednesday morning the air was 
unusually clear. The Invalid looked 
over at the cottage, and was rewarded 
by the appearance of the obnoxious man. 
He was tremendously dressed, his mus- 
. tache was turned up'as if he had been 
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her feet with his head upon his paws. 
The man came round in-front of her and 
stood rubbing his hands and looking 
down upon her with his odious head on 
one side. Only the distance kept the 
Invalid from kicking him hearfily. 
































WHILE HE LOOKED, A GIRL CAME OUT OF THE DOOR, ALL IN WHITE. 


about to deliver a cornet solo, and he 
wore a look of absolute self satisfaction. 

Then came the girl from within, radi- 
ant in white, followed by the great, 
tawny dog, who loved her. She greeted 
the obnoxious man, who bowed lower 
than his wont and placed a chair for her 
with demonstrative deference. 

She accepted it, and the dog lay at 


The obnoxious man got a chair for 
himself, drew it up in front of the girl, 
and apparently said something that sur- 
prised her, for she started and tossed 
her splendid head a little. 

The obnoxious man leaned forward, 
talking quite earnestly. She looked an- 
noyed. He leaned over and took her 
hand — farther yet. Good heavens! 


. 
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He was going to kiss her. The Invalid 
writhed in agony. She tried to with- 
draw her hand and flung her head aside. 
Then suddenly a great, tawny mass rose 
between them with a gleam of great 
teeth. The obnoxious man was hurled 
backward to the floor, and the St. Ber- 
nard stood over him 
with a huge paw on 
his hitherto immacu- 
late necktie. 

The girl called the 
dog, who came slowly 
to her, stopping once 
to look round at the 
man. She boxed the 
dog’s ears, where- 
upon he wagged his 
heavy tail gratefully 
and put his head in 
her lap. 

The obnoxious 
man went into the 
house. The girl laid 
her hand on the 
dog’s head and 
laughed. 

Then suddenly she 
gave a_ frightened 
glance in the direc- 
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tion of the Invalid, jumped up, and 
sprang to her telescope. The Invalid 
sat there staring stupidly. She turned 
her back in an unmistakable manner 
and walked slowly into the house. 

A three days’ storm came on, and the 
invalid stayed indoors and suffered for 
what he had done. It had never oc- 
curred to him before that people at that 
distance were not fair game with the 
telescope. He now realized that he 
mighi as well have been peeping in at a 
window. He felt that he should never 
dare look at the cottage again. 

When the storm was over he ventured 
a farewell glance at the cottage. Over 
the front of one side of the veranda was 
a matting shutting it from view. 

The Invalid felt rebuked and morti- 
fied. He would not look again. He 
would have liked to apologize, But how? 
Should he put up a sign in black and 
white saying “I am sorry”? No; that 
would be attempting to open a corre- 
spondence by telescopic means, already 
distinctly forbidden by the girl’s man- 
ner and the silent severity of the 
awning. 

He would write—a humble, simple, 
straightforward note. But to whom? 

When the doctor came he asked him 
who lived in the cottage. The doctor 
did not know. Would the doctor find 
out? The doctor was in a hurry to be 
off, gave no distinct answer, and imme- 
diately forgot all about it. 

Next day the man with supplies came 








THE GIRL ROSE UP AND SANK DOWN AGAIN. SHE WAS EVIDENTLY HURT. 
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THE INVALID LOOKED AT THE GIRL, AND SOMETIMES THE GIRL LOOKED AT HIM. 


on his weekly visit. He did not know 
who the people in the cottage were. 
There was no road from the foot of the 
mountain on this side. 

After trying in vain to find out, the 
Invalid gave it up. He himself was for- 
bidden to go beyond the veranda, for 
fear of a relapse. 

He took up exploration again. One 
morning he was scanning the ridge, 
when he saw against a rock a ruddy 
gleam in the sunlight—the girl’s hair— 
then something white and blue, all in a 
heap. It was the girl lying there. She 
rose up and sank down again. She was 
evidently hurt. 

He turned the glass on the cottage. 
The obnoxious man was sitting in a 
chair on the veranda, evidently in a 
state of terror. The dog was barking 
at him. 

Now he would stand in front of the 
man, now he would go and pull at his 
sleeve, walk towards the steps, and then 
come back. The man was a fool. Why 
couldn’t the dog make him understand? 

The dog scratched at the door, but the 
man was too much afraid of him to get 


up, even if he had had the sense and 
inclination to let him in. Finally the 
dog dashed down the steps. 

The Invalid looked for the girl. She 
still lay under the cliff. He raved and 
walked up and down his veranda, stop- 
ping to look from time to time. 

He called his man. The latter was 
dull and slow, but finally understood 
that he was to go to the next neighbor, 
half a mile away, and send help to the 
girl. 

When he was gone the Invalid was in 
torment. Suppose the neighbor should 
be away from home? Suppose the mes- 
senger should be unable to explain to 
him where the girl lay? The Invalid 
knew how cold the September air was 
on the granite hills at night. 

The day of the man who brought sup- 
plies had come again; there was a sound 
of wheels. The worthy tradesman 
could not understand why the Invalid, 
whom he had always considered an in- 
offensive person, too weak to be about, 
seized him by the arm when he alighted 
and shouted something about a lady who 
would die, and begged him to drive with 
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him to the mountain. He shrank back 
frightened, and the Invalid, evidently 
mad, swore, jumped into the express 
wagon, and drove off as hard as he could 

0. 
The Invalid forgot that he was ill. 
Already the sun was climbing the mid- 
dle slopes; there was 
not time to drive 
round the mountain; 
the only way was to 
goas near as theroad 
would take him, 
climb to the ridge, 
and then make his 
way along till he 
came to a clump of 
pines and a great 
cliff, that he knew 
well by sight. Under 
the cliff was the girl. 

He reached the 
lower slope, and the 
road turned. He 
got out, turned the 
horse’s head home- 
ward, and dismissed 
him with a cut of a 
switch. He went at 
the slope like a wild 
thing, up and up. If 
he only kept on 
going up, he must 
reach the ridge, and 
then if there was light he would know 
what to do. 

But when he reached the top it was 
dark, and he did not know on which side 
of him the cliff was. He called and 
called, but got no answer. 

Suddenly, out of the darkness near 
him, came a deep, low, angry sound that 
made his skin creep. There was a crack- 
ling of brush close by, and then some- 
thing came and sniffed at his legs; then 
followed a loud, deep mouthed, honest 
bark. 

“That you, boy? ” the Invalid asked. 
“ Where’s your mistress? We must find 
her. _ Find her, old fellow! ”. 

A series of tugs at his coat answered 
him. The dog caught his sleeve, and he 
supported himself with one hand on the 
brute’s shaggy mane. 

Presently a plaintive voice came up 
from below. “Is that you, Biorn? ” 
The dog barked encouragingly. 
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“ Are you badly hurt?” the Invalid 
called. 

“Not very; just my’ knee and an 
ankle.” 

“JT thought so,” said the Invalid. 

“ You—thought so?” said the voice 
in wonder. ‘“ How on earth could you 
have thought so? 
Who are you, 
please? ” 

“The dog told 
me,” said the Inva- 
lid, and gave his 
name. 

“Then, no doubt, 
the dog told you my 
name,” said the 
girl. “It was good 
of you to come—only 
I don’t understand 
how you knew.” 

By this time he 
had reached her side, 
and they were trying 
to see each other in 
the dark. 

“Ts there a path 
down to your cot- 
tage? ” he asked. 

“Yes, a good, 
broad path; but we 
can’t see—and I 
ean’t walk.” 

“T could carry 
vou,” said he, “if I might. I think it’s 
the only way.” 

It was a long way to the cottage, but 
somehow he managed to carry her, and 
he did not dislike it. 

When she was safe, however, he re- 
membered that he was weak and had 
his relapse, greatly to the disgust of the 
obnoxious man, who had the only spare 
room, and was obliged to go away. 

The Invalid soon recovered enough to 
sit on the veranda on a sunny afternoon. 
The girl sat near him, and the old 
couple, her uncle-and aunt, were in the 
house by the fire. 

The Invalid looked at the girl, and 
sometimes the girl looked at him, and 
they both thought of the telescope. 

Then said he, “Is the dog here?” 

“Yes,” she said; “ Biorn is behind 
my chair.” 

“Would you 
away?” 


mind sending him 
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“Why: When Winds Awake. 
I have something to say to you— 
and he misht- object.” Tay lips are like a sunset glow, 
an 8 ject. : Thy smile is like a morning sky ; 
She looked steadily into his eyes with Yet leave me, leave me, let me go 
a puzzled expression, then smiled, and a And see the land where corals lie. 
delicate flush came over her face. She 


—R. Garnett. 
looked down a while, then she stole an- Tue first steady northwest gales of 


“MY, PAPA, AIN’T THE SUNSHINE NICE AND SMELLY ?” 


other glance at him and said softly, 


spring were blowing in from the ocean, 
driving before them a dancing tide. 
The sun, brushed clear of the ragged 
clouds of winter, shone with a livening 
ray, softening the shrewd wind into a 


Biorn knows how to make distinctions. 
Ile won’t object—this time; and there’s 
no one watching with a telescope.” 
Francis Dana. 
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bewitching draft that blew away the 
tardy humors of the season scarcely 
dead, yet forgotten. 

In the broad, blue river swung the 
merchant ships, some trimly loaded, 
edging up to their anchors in desire for 
the wide water beyond the lifting bar; 
some in sullen dishevelment after a 


voyage in ballast, heading still ¢owards 
the main they were not to feel beneath 
them for long weeks. 
straggling 


Up under the 


wharfs, roofed over as 
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"] HE LOOKED DOWN PAST THE SHIPS INTO THE RED 


GLOW OF THE SEA. 


freight warehouses, lay the restless river 
eraft, jerking at their fasts with low 
growls where the hard pressed fenders 
gave. 

Above in the town the bells were ring- 
ing, and to and fro along the walks, fresh 
dried after the last of the rains, climbed 
churchgoers, trending in broken groups 
towards the main streams which led into 
the several houses of worship. 

It was in involuntary obedience to his 
wife’s suggestion that Thomas Seton 
walked into a little church half way up 
the hill. Mrs. Seton unhesitatingly 
went through the door in the conscious- 
ness of a denominational right to an as- 
sured entrance, but for an instant her 
husband, clasping his little son’s hand 
in his, turned and looked out over the 
bay, every token of the changed season 
writing itself large before him. As 
they started up the steps, his boy, twist- 
ing around for still another look, said: 
“ My, papa, ain’t the sunshine nice and 
smelly?” 

Within the unadorned room a sub- 
dued rustling betrayed the difficulty 
some found in sinking from the con- 
fused and varying moods of outdoors to 
the calm, receptive spirit appropriate 
through tradition to the church service. 
Not caring to follow his wife to the pew 
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so far forward that the very going up 
thither conferred a patent of piety, Mr. 
Seton dropped into an empty bench in 
the rear. His son, scrambling over 
him, immediately usurped the place by 
an open window, whence he peered—in 
an edifying posture of prayer—out 
upon the sleepy streets below. Past his 
curly head. fluttered bits of the larger 
breeze. without in the channel, bearing 
with them snatches of-sound, or little 
scents of budding spring. His father’s 
eyes rested upon him tenderly, watching 
his unconscious preoccupation in the 
sights below. 

Following a subtle instinct, Mr. Seton 
looked down the aisle at his wife. Her 
lithe figure, a glimpse of her white 
throat, the sober poise of her fair head, 
drew a sharp sigh from him, and alive to 
her beauty, he turned his gaze away. 
Relapsing into that shadowy _back- 
ground of thought, where the sharpest 
attention can distinguish only masses, 
in perspective but misty, he allowed the 
reveries of other days, little glinting 
memories, cruel little hints of what 
should have been, to play over his bodi- 
less, unrecognized conceptions. 

There hovered before him that early 
dream of distant climes, azure skies, 
and coral strands, never realized, yet 
tasted a little in its utter sweetness. 
He heard again those broken chords 
which a delicious instant he had known 
as part of a celestial harmony. Piecing 
out with his cherished tinsel of experi- 
ence and life the vasty shadows of what 
might have been, he found himself won- 
dering whence his marriage and _ its 
romance had attained the immense 
place in his daily life. 

Through the window came the dis- 





tant clank of an anchor cable. It was 
the turn of the tide; the ships were 
swinging, he thought dully, and a 


parched mouth and burning lips called 
up visions of the fresh, cool water blow- 
ing up in smoking waves, of the dazzle 
out beyond the bar, where the straining 
rollers lift exultantly high to scatter in 
flying seud before the breeze. 

As they walked quietly home after 
service, he surprised his wife by saying, 
A Laura, let’s stroll up the hill over- 
looking the bay. Come, we’ve all after- 
noon before us, and it’s so fine.” 
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“Yes, and you wanted to go up there 
this morning—the idea! As if I would 
go walking, when everybody could see 
us, instead of to church. And_ now, 
little Tommy here can’t climb the hill, 
can you, Tom?” 

“Yes, I can—an’ if I can’t, papa’ll 
carry me, won’t you, papa?” 

“T will, my son; trot along.” 

Before they reached the crest of the 
hill, which rose far above the town, 
little Tom had ridden on his father’s 
shoulders most of the way. Arriving at 
the summit, they saw the river’s mouth, 
the southern shore stretching away 
white and clear to Tillamook Head; the 
bar, its ehannel buoys staggering 
against the tide; and a faint, vanishing 
speck on the dazzling sea line, the light- 
ship Columbia River, No. 50. 

The boy quickly became absorbed in 
exploring the. underbrush for the 
prickly Oregon grape, announcing each 
discovery by an “Qo-oo!” or an 
“ Ouch!” unheeded by his elders. 

In their chat Mrs. Seton grew almost 
conscious of a forgotten lover-like into- 
nation in her husband’s voice. After 
their marriage she had found so much 
to occupy her in maintaining and en- 
larging her social position, had, in fact, 
been so loyally alive to her husband’s 
reputation and standing in that world 
whose sun rises at six in the evening, 
that she did without and remembered 
no more the tender passages of the woo- 
ing. But with an unaccustomed return 
to girlish coquetry, she brought light 
to the eyes of her husband and led him 
to believe that the blushing, happy faced 
woman by his side was verily the way- 
ward, coy, yet passionate girl whose 
whims and exactions had made a summer 
seven years ago a celestial purgatory. 
The feeling of familiarity with her 
every manner fell off, and he was drawn 
away from the coarse carelessness of 
custom enforced by daily life, into the 
freer air of impulsive affection. With 
the ebb of the moment’s exhilaration, 
she wearied of an episode that she al- 
most felt transgressed the measure of 
matronly deportment. Rising  sud- 
denly, she said to her husband, who was 
swinging light heartedly on a branch, 
“Tom, we'll catch our death of cold, and 
it’s dinner time, too.” 
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“ Please stay, Laura. It’s so fine up 
here. Don’t you enjoy it?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said evasively; “ but 
we can’t spend the whole day here.” 

Without further discussion, they 
called to their son and went quickly 
down the hill. As they descended, they 
saw a loaded bark coming down the 
river in tow of a stern wheel steamer. 
The trim white line on the yards showed 
that her sails were newly bent, which, 
taken with the fact’ that she kept en 
down into the lower harbor, argued a 
speedy departure. 

“ Laura,” said Seton, “what do you 
say to a trip to the islands next month ? 
I can get off, and the company will give 
us passage.” 

“ Nonsense, Tom! You know we’d 
have to close up the house and let the 
servant go—we won't get Lee Gin’s 
equal again, let me tell you—and, any 
way, you ought to realize that I get sea- 
sick. Three weeks at sea? No, thank 
you.” 

“ But you’d get over your seasickness 
within a couple of days. Come on; six 
weeks will do us all sorts of good.” 

“Tom,” said his wife, in the course 
of their conversation, “ you are getting 
that old hankering after the sea. You 
promised me you would give it up. I, 
for my part, don’t intend to let vou 
yield to that temptation. I’m not go- 
ing to have a rough sailor for my hus- 
band.” 

After dinner Mr. Seton lit his pipe 
and strolled down the hill from his 
house towards the water front. De- 
serted were the wharfs, even by the loaf- 
ers of incorrigible decrepitude, who 
seemed a living moss, destined to wither 
if torn from their accustomed seats. 
The sturdy tugs displayed orderly decks 
and idly swinging wheels, their profane 
and husky crews departed to a Sabbath 
revel where the hoarsenesses and dis- 
tempers engendered by a week of vexing 
toil might disappear under the balmy 
influences of some sedate. liquor or 
heady wine. He went to the edge and, 
leaning on a swinging fender pile, 
looked down past the ships, past the low 
houses on Desdemona Sands, into the 
red glow of the sea. Raising his eyes, 
he stared for one second into the sting- 
ing blaze of the westering sun. 
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When he could see once more, he 
noticed a boat coming up under. the 
quick and steady. strokes -of four sailors. 
A man in uniform’ was: conspicuous in 
the stern sheets, and he thought swiftly 
of the possibility that it was the captain 
of the bark he had seen towed into the 
lower bay. The boat came up, slanted 
quickly into a ladder at his feet, and as 
the pile on which he was leaning sagged 
away under the drag of a boat hook, 
Seton leaped back upon the wharf. 

Two men stepped up upon the planks, 
one a well known sailors’ boarding house 
runner, the other a man whom, after an 
instant’s gaze, Seton addressed with a 
gratified smile as Captain Banks. 

“Well, Tom Seton,” answered the 
captain, “ whatever are you doin’ here? 
Lookin’ sort of prosperous, too. Sa-ay ” 
—with a sudden change of tone 
—* you don’t want to go as second mate 
with me, do you?” 

Old habit strong upon him, Seton in- 
quired without stopping to think, 
* Where ye bound for? ” 

“Kobe, then back by way of the 
islands to Frisco. Comin’ ?” 

“Tell ye in five minutes,” said Seton. 

In that time, while Banks and his 
companion conversed in low tones, Seton 
made a series of absolutely illogical cal- 
culations. Before his thoughts took a 
definite course, he had stripped the 
question to two factors, of desire and of 
duty. He could not escape the exist- 
ence of the claims of his marriage. 
Finding it an irreducible element, he 
threw it quickly aside and his natural 
man fought it-out with the father. There 
rolled over him billows of memory, laden 
with all his happiest instants of living. 
A thousand scenes beckoned him with 
alluring prospects; he heard the surf on 
shores so remote from knowledge that 
to reach their strand is to be born again 
to the joys of life; he felt the hot 
breath of winds that had made his 
hidden passions bloom into fearful 
flower, and beneath it all the pulse of 
the roaming fever. Against these in- 
sistent calls, there was only the voice 
of his child—his son—who was his fel- 
low in the morning’s response to spring. 

Captain Banks had notieed and was 
now watching Seton’s drawn face. Its 
tenseness and the quivering mouth 
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“HOW ABOUT IT? WILL YE SHIP WITH ME?” - 
made him turn quietly to his compan- 
ion and say, “ Has Seton been going it 
with liquor? What is the matter with 
him?” 

“He’s got a wife an’ kid livin’ up 
there on the hill,” was the dry answer. 

“ How long’s he been ashore ? ” 

“ Goin’ on seven year now. Give up 
the sea soon’s he was married.” 

“Seven year? Man, I tell ye he'll 
come back to it. I know Tom Seton, 
and he’s salt water or die. He used to 
be a good mate, and seven years ashore’ll 
make him all the spryer.” 

* * * * 

“Five minutes is up, Seton,” said 
Captain Banks. “ How about it? Will 
ye ship with me?” 

The man he questioned slowly raised 
his eyes, but said nothing. An eddy of 
the breeze bore down upon him with a 
rich, hot scent of sun cherished fir, and 
Thomas Seton heard again, “ My, papa, 
ain’t the sunshine nice and smelly ?” 


Smiling gently, he put his hand out 
behind him as if to clasp a little fist that 
held him fast to the land. “ Much 
obliged, Captain Banks,” he said cheer- 
fully; “I guess not.” 

John Fleming Wilson. 








The Republican National Convention. 


BY FRANK A. MUNSEY. 


BESIDES ITS IMPORTANCE AS A HISTORICAL EVENT, AND ITS INTEREST AS THE 
BATTLEGROUND OF RIVAL AMBITIONS, THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
ONE OF OUR GREAT POLITICAL PARTIES IS A SPECTACLE OF 
EXTRAORDINARY MAGNITUDE AND ATTRACTIVENESS. 

IT IS A TYPICALLY AMERICAN DISPLAY—AN 
EXHIBIT OF THE FORCES OF DEMOC- 

RACY IN ACTUAL OPERATION. 


HE two most conspicuous things in 
the public eye as we go to press on 

this issue of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE, in 
the latter part of June, are the national 
Republican convention and the war in 
China. We have no satisfactory illustra- 
tions, and no facts other than the meager 
news that appears in the daily press, to 
warrant us in giving up space to the 
Chinese situation. This leaves, among 


the most talked of matters just at this 
instant, nothing but the Republican 
convention. We shall, therefore, con- 
vert the.“ Public Eye ” department into 
an article on the convention, instead of 
treating of miscellaneous subjects as 
usual. The Democratic convention will 
not be held until after this issue of 
MunseEy’s MAGAZINE has gone to press. 
Next month it will be as conspicuously 





THE FACADE AND MAIN ENTRANCE OF CONVENTION HALL, PHILADELPHIA, IN WHICH THE REPUBLICAN 
NATIONAL CONVENTION WAS HELD, JUNE 19 TO 21. 














WILLIAM MCKINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES; NOMINATED FOR A SECOND TERM BY THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21. 


From a photograph taken a week before the convention.—Copyright, 1500, by George Prince, Washington. 
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MARCUS A. HANNA, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM OHIO, WHO WAS REELECTED CHAIRMAN OF THE 
REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, AND WHO WILL AGAIN CONDUCT MCKINLEY’S CAMPAIGN. 
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TIMO' .. L. WOODRUFF, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF MATTHEWS.QUAY, FORMERLY UNITED STATES SENATOR 


THE STATE OF NEW YORK, ONE OF THE FROM PENNSYLVANIA, WHO RANKS WITH SENATOR 
CANDIDATES FOR VICE PRESIDENT. PLATT AS AN ASTUTE POLITICAL LEADER. 


From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. From acopyrighted photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia. 














THEODORE ROOSEVEL GOVERNOR OF THE ST. OF NEW YORK, NOMINATED FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UN ST. S BY THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONV AT PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 21. 


From his latest photograph—Copyright, 1900, by Pach Brothers, New York. 
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in the public eye as the Republican con- 
vention is at present. 

THE CONVENTION AS A SPECTACLE. 


A national convention of a great po- 
litical party is extremely impressive. © It 
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The very vastness of the audience— 
twenty thousand people, acres of people, 
all massed together in one colossal audi- 
torium—gives impressiveness to the oc- 
casion. 

But the purposes of the gathering, the 









































THOMAS C. PLATT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM NEW YORK, ONE OF THE MOST ASTUTE POLITICAL 
MANAGERS THIS COUNTRY HAS EVER PRODUCED. SENATOR PLATT’S QUIET COMMAND 
OVER MEN IS ONE OF THE MARVELS OF POLITICS, 


From a copyrighted photograph by George Grantham Bain. 


is a star performance of tremendous in- 
terest, and of vast importance. It is 
neither a comedy nor a tragedy. It is 
not mimicry, not acting, not the repro- 
duction of something, but the thing it- 
self—a living, throbbing, vital force in 
the affairs of a great nation. 


work before the delegates, the nomina- 
tion of candidates for the chief offices in 
the gift of a people, together with the 
formulation of principles that form the 
bone and sinew of a party, are so far 
reaching and so vast that they at once 
lift a national convention to a plane of 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE, UNITED SFATES SENATOR JOSEPH BENSON FORAKER, UNITED STATES SENATOR 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS, PERMANENT CHAIR- FROM OHIO, WHO NOMINATED MCKINLEY 
MAN OF THE CONVENTION. FOR THE SECOND TIME. 
From a photograph by Rice, Washington. From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. 








JOHN DAVIS LONG, OF MASSACHUSETTS, SECRETARY JONATHAN PRENTISS DOLLIVER, CONGRESSMAN FROM 


OF THE NAVY, NEW ENGLAND’S CANDIDATE IOWA, THE WESTERN CANDIDATE FOR 
FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY. THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Purdy, Boston. From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 


THE PERMANENT CHAIRMAN, THE NOMINATOR OF McKINLEY, AND TWO VICE 
PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 
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dignity and seriousness of the 
highest order. 

This convention was all very 
new and all very interesting to me, 
as I had never seen a national con- 
vention of either great political 








CHARLES W. FAIRBANKS, UNITED STATES SENATOR FRO} 
INDIANA, CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
AND MENTIONED FOR VICE PRESIDENT. 








CHARLES G. DAWES, OF ILLINOIS, COMPTROL- 
LER OF THE CURRENCY, ONE OF PRESI- 
DENT MCKINLEY’S CLOSE POLITICAL 
AND PERSONAL FRIENDS. 


From a photograph by Root, Chicago. 


party. All the “ big guns” of the 
Republican . party were there— 
Governors of States, Senators, 
Representatives, orators, news- 


ea 


paper editors, and political man- a 
agers of varying degrees of im- 
portance. It was interesting to 
see these men, and to study their WHO IS STILL ACTIVE IN THE POLITICAL FIELD. 





JOSEPH H. MANLEY, MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE 
FROM MAINE, A VETERAN REPUBLICAN WAR HORSE 
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CHAUNCEY. M. DEPEW,: UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM EDWARD OLIVER WOLCOTT, UNITED STATES SENATOR 





NEW YORK, WHOSE IMPROMPTU, SPEECH WAS FROM COLORADO, TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN OF THE 
ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL OF CONVENTION, WHOSE ADDRESS WAS PERHAPS 
THE CONVENTION. THE MOST EFFECTIVE DELIVERED. 
From a copyrighted photograph by Hoilinger, New York. From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 





CHARLES DICK, CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO, SECRETARY CHARLES H. GROSVENOR, CONGRESSMAN FROM OHIO, 
OF THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL COMMITTEE, ONE OF PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S INTIMATE FRIENDS, 
AND SENATOR HANNA’S RIGHT HAND MAN. AND THE SPOKESMAN OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 





From a photograph by Baker, Columbus. From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 














personality and their dominant char- 
acteristics. 

Whenever a man by the sheer force 
of his own innate strength has lifted 
himself in any walk in life to a con- 
spicuously higher plane than his fellow 
men, he at once awakens within us a 
desire to see him and to know all about 
him. The portraits published on the 
preceding pages are excellent likenesses 
of some of the chief men who figured in 
this convention. 

Senator Hanna’s influence, his power; 
and his skill, considering the little time 
he has been prominent in national poli- 
tics, foree the conclusion that he is 
a great natural leader. He looks like a 
plain, every day business man of great 
executive ability, great determination, 
and force. It is said that four years ago 
he knew little or nothing of public 
speaking, but today he talks like a man 
thoroughly at ease before a big audience, 
a man who knows what he wishes to 
say, who has something to say, and who 
says it in a plain, straightforward, force- 
ful way. 


WOLCOTT AND LODGE—A CONTRAST. 


The chief orator of the convention, 
however, was Senator Wolcott, of Col- 
orado, As temporary chairman, he made 
the main address of the convention, an 
address occupying more than an hour 
in delivery, which, from beginning to 
end, though dealing more or less in sta- 
tistics and the recitation of facts con- 
cerning President McKinley’s admin- 
istration, was made interesting to a high 
degree by the splendid oratory of the 
speaker. 

Wolcott is still one of the young men 
of the United States Senate. He has 
the physique, the voice, the attractive 
personality, the breeziness of manner, 
and the magnetism that go to make him 
one of the best of America’s orators. 

In marked contrast to Senator Wol- 
cott was Senator Lodge, the permanent 
chairman of the convention. The latter 
delivered a scholarly address in a schol- 
arly fashion. His manner was that of 
the student; Wolcott’s that of the man 
of affairs. Lodge had neither the voice 
nor the physique to win laurels in a 
gathering of such magnitude. Before 
such an audience, in point of speaking, 
8M 
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pure physical force counts, and counts 
for a good deal. 

As a clear reasoner, an admirable 
writer, and a forceful speaker, Senator 
Lodge doubtless has few, if any, su- 
periors in the United States Senate, but 
the difference between the United States 
Senate, or any other hall of moderate 
size, and an auditorium so vast as the 
Convention Hall in Philadelphia, is as 
wide as the ocean. 

However well a man might reason, 
however good a thinker and speaker he 
might be, he would cut little figure in a 
national convention if he did not have 
a voice of tremendous power. It was 
amusing to observe how some voices 
would get lost in that great auditorium, 
seemingly before getting ten feet from 
the stage. 

' In strong contrast with these was the 
oratory of George A. Knight, of Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Knight has the chest of an 
opera singer, and a head set firmly on 
square, broad shoulders. When recog- 
nized by the chairman, he came up on 
the platform with a step and manner 
and an expression that told of self con- 
fidence, and a good deal of it. He threw 
up his head, and with a smile that seemed 
to say, “ This is an easy thing,” shot out 
a voice that made the whole hall ring. 
After one or two preliminary utterances 
which served to convince him that he 
had made no mistake in the estimate of 
the size of the audience, he seemed to 
look suddenly down to the far end of the 
hall to see if there was no opening 
through which he could talk as 
well to the crowd outside the build- 
ing. And the beauty of it all was 
that while he filled every nook 
and crevice of the great auditorium 
—filled it so completely that every syl- 
lable could be heard with the greatest 
ease—he seemed to be using only a frac- 
tional part of his lung power. There 
was the feeling that a suitable audience 
for him should be at least two or three 
times thesize of the one there assembled. 

I do not know that what he said was 
so remarkable. In fact, I did not get 
beyond his voice. That was the glitter- 
ing peak of his genius. Neither would I* 
say that he was a first rate orator. I 
do not think he had the finer qualities 
necessary to first grade oratory, but as to 
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voice—voice pure and simple—he was 
the “ whole thing” of that convention. 


SOME OTHER GOOD SPEAKERS. 


Another good speaker—one of the 
best—was Senator Foraker. He has a 
rich, pleasant voice and an intensity that 
carries conviction. His manner is seri- 
ous, thoughtful, and impressive. He 
has something to say, and says it with 
exceptional skill. He talks as a well 
trained lawyer taiks who seeks to con- 
vince a jury; yet he is not merely the ad- 
vocate, but the orator as well. He has 
the physical force, the magnetism, the 
dignity, and the expression that are es- 
sential to first rate oratory. 

While I said that Senator Wolcott was 
the chief orator of the convention, I 
based the statement partiallyon the fact 
that he made the chief address, rather 
than that in himself he was the most 
eloquent speaker. Of the men who took 
part in the convention, the. three best 
speakers were Senators Wolcott, Fora- 
ker, and Depew, and as an orator, in all 
that the word implies, I believe Depew 
was preéminently the best. I say this 
because he has the imagination, the 
sense of humor, the subtlety, the fancy, 
the pathos, the purity and richness of 
voice, the presence, and the grace and 
force that give him a matchless power 
and charm. 

I don’t think that in a debate he 
would be as convincing as Foraker, but 
he would be more entertaining. It was 
Depew, and Depew alone who inspired 
the cry on the part of that great au- 
dience, “More! More! More!” when 
he had finished his speech seconding the 
nomination of Roosevelt. Without prep- 
aration, he went on for a quarter of an 
hour more, and to the delight of every 
one. 

Governor Roosevelt is not an orator, 
but when he speaks every one listens. 
Whatever he says he says just as if he 
meant every word of it, and intended 
that everybody should understand that 
he meant every word of it, and that he 
was quite ready to fight to this end if 
necessary. 

His straightforward honesty, his pug- 
nacity of temperament, his intensity, 
and his fearlessness are his chief char- 
acteristics. The old saying, “ All the 
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world loves a fighter,” is well exem- 
plified in Roosevelt’s sudden rise to na- 
tional popularity. 

In point of fact, there was no other 
name actually before the convention at 
any time for the Vice Presidency. 
Woodruff and Dolliver and Long and 
Bliss and Fairbanks were all talked of, 
and the name of each was urged in a 
half hearted way. It mattered little 
that Roosevelt did not want the nomina- 
tion and had said he would not take it, © 
and it mattered little that the New York 
delegation indorsed Woodruff, and that 
Towa indorsed Dolliver, the nomination 
was Roosevelt’s all the while—just as 
much his before it was made, in fact, as 
afterwards. 


IN AND OUT OF THE CONVENTION. 


Speechmaking, however, is not the 
only interesting feature of a great con- 
vention. The audience alone furnishes 
a fascinating study. It is composed of 
people from every State and Territory. 
Attractive women, prettily gowned, lend 
to it a gaiety that is absent in the center 
of the house, made up wholly of dele- 
gates. The audience in the slightly 
raised galleries form an attractive frame 
for the somber section of hard working 
delegates. And the band, too, cuts no 
small figure in a convention. It, more 
than anything else, is the one thing that 
is always understood, and that always 
pleases. 

The climax of the convention was, of 
course, at the end of Foraker’s speech 
nominating McKinley for President. [ 
have never seen so wild a scene. The en- 
thusiasm of delegates, and their cheers 
mingled with the cheers of the audience 
—twenty thousand voices—and all sus- 
tained by the waving of flags and ban- 
ners and plumes and by inspiring and 
patriotic music from the band, com- 
pleted and rounded out such a scene as 
no theater manager ever produced or 
ever can produce. 

But after all, I am not so sure but that 
the greatest thing in a national political 
convention is out of the convention— 
out of the convention hall, and in the 
streets and street parades, in the hotel 
corridors, in the cafés, in the caucuses, 
here and there, anywhere, everywhere, 
where excited men are “ wisely” dis- 














cussing the situation, wire pulling, and 
shouting for this one and that; where 
bodies of delegates are going from hotel 
to hotel, with banners flying and led by 
bands playing spirited and catchy mu- 
sic. It is here, in this outside conven- 
tion, that night is turned into day, here 
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that the morning papers are being called 
out by myriads of newsboys—a very bed- 
lam of voices—and all before the curtain 
is rung down on the night’s perform- 
ance, and men begin to seek their beds. 

Sleep? Why, sleep is no part of a 
national political convention! 








THE KING’S FOOL. 


THE king’s fool on the king’s highway 
Danced with his shadow on the road, 
And sang a lusty roundelay, 
And at his bauble mocked and mowed ; 
Came the king’s sage and paused to see, 
“Beshrew, the fool is mad!” quoth he. 


”» 


“When at the rope’s good end I dance, 
Full merrily the carol ran, 

“Yl throw no curse at circumstance, 
Fate will I neither bless nor ban— 
With my own deeds I crown my head.” 
“ Well sung, oh, fool!” the king’s sage said. 


“Who goeth in good motley dressed 
Need never stoop for gear or pelf ; 
Who answers questions with a jest 
May keep his secrets to himself. 
No footprints follow where I tread.” 
“True, true, oh, fool!” the king’s sage said. 


“T need not sweat in labor’s van— 
Men toss me freedom for a fee— 
Not mine the printed page to scan 
Or share a state’s anxiety. 
Lo, the king laughs, and I am fed.” 
“ Aye, happy fool!” the king’s sage said. 


“Who heeds a jester’s trips or slips? 
I need not feign humility ; 
Truth that were treason on your lips 
May strut from mine unguardedly. 
I dance on that thin ice you dread.” 
“Fool, you speak truth!” the king’s sage said. 


“Honors men wear are empty things— 

I weigh my bauble ’gainst them all— 
Ye trembling wear the gifts of kings 

Lest they the golden gauds recall. 
Who has no blood can ne’er be bled !” 
“Fool, you are rich!” the king’s sage said. 


“ Know then all men who wield and rule, 
Ye are but bondsmen ’neath a goad ; 
I, I alone, am free—a fool 
Dancing with shadows on the road.” 
The king’s sage mused with bended head, 
“Would I were you, oh, fool!” he said. 


Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 































In the Palace of the King. 


A LOVE STORY OF OLD MADRID. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Don JouN of Austria, the half brother of King Philip of Spain, loves Dolores de Mendoza, and the gir] 
returns his love, but her father is determined to keep them apart, fearing that, should he permit them to 
marry, reasons of state might eompel Don John to renounce his bride. Dolores refuses to obey her father 
when he orders her not to see or communicate with her princely lover, whereupon the fiery old don announces 
his determination to have her immured within the convent of Las Huelgas on the morrow. When old 
Mendoza goes out he locks the girl in her apartments, and with her her sister Inez, who is blind. With 
the assistance of her sister, Dolores escapes, leaving the old servitor under the impression that it is Inez 
who has gone free. Dolores purposes seeking out the Duchess Alvarez and going to court with her, , 
where she will have an opportunity to see Don John and warn him of her plight, trusting that her father 
will not risk a scandal by interfering. She has gone but a little way, however, when she meets the 
young prince himself, who has been coming to her. Don John is in despair when she tells him of her 
father’s determination, for he realizes that under the circumstances Dolores must remain in concealment 
for a short time, and he can think of no refuge. He finally takes the girl to his own apartments, and 
leaves her there while he goes to wait upon the king. The court jester, who is known as Adonis, has 
secreted a woman’s note in one of Don John’s gloves, and when he discovers it his actions arouse the 
suspicions of the king, who demands to see it. This Don John refuses to permit. After the king and 
queen have retired to their own apartments Dofia Ana de la Cerda, the Princess of Eboli, seeks out 
Mendoza and taxes him with the non appearance of his daughter at court. By skilful questioning, she 
manages to ascertain why Dolores was not present, and then points out to the old general wherein his 


plans are at fault. 





VIII (Continued). 


“NTOW, if instead of locking Dolores 
into her room two or three 
hours ago, you had come to me, and told 
me the truth and put her under my 
protection, for our common good, I 
would have made it quite impossible 
for her to exchange a word with 
Don John, and I would have taken such 
good care of her that instead of gossip- 
ing about her, the world would have said 
that she was high in favor, and would 
have begun to pay court to her. You 
know that I have the power to do that.” 
“ How very wise you are! ” exclaimed 
Mendoza again, with more emphasis. 
“Very well. Will you let me take 
her with me now, my dear friend? I 
will console her a little, for I dare say 
she has been crying all alone in her 
room, poor girl, and I can keep her with 
me till Don John goes to Villagarcia. 
Then we shall see.” 
Old Mendoza was a very simple 
hearted man, as brave men often are, 
and a singularly spotless life, spent 


chiefly in war and austere devotion, 
had left him more than ignorant of the 
ways of the world. He had few friends, 
chiefly old comrades of his own age who 
did not live in the palace, and he detested 
gossip. Had he known what the woman 
was with whom he was speaking, he 
would have risked Dolores’ life rather 
than give her into the keeping of Doiia 
Ana. But to him, the latter was simply 
the wife of old Don Ruy Gomez de Silva, 
the minister of state, and she was the 
head of the queen’s household. No one 
would have thought of repeating the 
story of a court intrigue to Mendoza, 
but it was also true that every one 
feared Dofia Ana, whose power was 
boundless, and no one wished to be 
heard speaking ill of her. To him, 
therefore, her proposition seemed both 
wise and kind. 

“Tam very grateful,” he said with 
some emotion, for he believed that she 
was helping him to save his fortune and 
his honor, as was, perhaps, really the 
case, though she would have helped him 
to lose both with equally persuasive skill 


* Copyright, 1900, by F. Marion Crawford—This story began in the A pril number of MuNsEY’s MAGAZINE. 
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could his ruin have served her. “ Will 
you come in with me, princess?” he 
asked, beginning to move towards the 
door. 

“Yes. Take me to her room and 
leave me with her.” 

“Indeed, I would rather not see her 
myself this evening,” said Mendoza, 
feeling his anger still not very far from 
the surface. “You will be able to 
speak more wisely than I should.”. 

“JT dare say,” answered Dona Ana 
thoughtfully. “If you went with me 
to her, there might be angry words 
again, and that wouid make it much 
harder for me. If you will leave me at 
the door of her rooms, and then go away, 
I will promise to manage the rest. You 
are not sorry that you have told me, 
now, are you, my dear friend? ” 

“T am most grateful to you. I shall 
do all I can to be of service to you, even 
though you said that it was not in my 
power to serve you.” 

“T was annoyed,” said Dofia Ana 
sweetly. “I did not mean it—please 
forgive me.” 

They reached the door, and as she 
withdrew her hand from his arm, he 
took it and ceremoniously kissed her 
gloved fingers, while she smiled gra- 
ciously. Then he knocked three times, 
and presently the shuffling of Eudaldo’s 
slippers was heard within, and the old 
servant opened sleepily. On seeing the 
princess enter first, he stiffened himself 
in a military fashion, for he had been a 
soldier and had fought under Mendoza 
when both were younger. 

“ Eudaldo,” said the general in the 
stern tone he always used when giving 
orders, “ her excellency the Princess of 
Eboli will take Dofia Dolores to her own 
apartments this evening. Tell the 
maid to follow later with whatever my 
daughter needs, and do you accompany 
the ladies with a candle.” 

But at this Dofia Ana protested 
strongly. There was moonlight, there 
were lamps, there was light everywhere, 
she said. She needed no one. Men- 
doza, who had no man servant in the 
house but Eudaldo, and eked out his 
meager establishment by making use of 
his halberdiers when he needed any one, 
yielded after very little persuasion. 
“Open the door of my daughter’s 
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apartments,” he said to Eudaldo. 
“Madame,” he said, turning to the 
princess, “ I have the honor to wish you 


good night. 1 am your grace’s most 
obedient servant. I must return to my 
duty.” 


“Good night, my dear friend,” an- 
swered Doiia Ana, nodding graciously. 

Mendoza bowed low, and went out 
again, Kudaldo closing the door behind 
him. He would not be at liberty until 
the last of the grandees had gone home, 
and the time he had consumed in ac- 
companying the princess was just what 
he could have spared for his supper. 
She gave a short sigh of relief as she 
heard his spurred heels and long sword 
on the stone pavement. He was gone, 
leaving Dolores in her power, and she 
meant to use that power to the utmost. 

Eudaldo shuffied silently across the 
hall to the other door, and she followed 
him. He drew the bolt. 

“Wait here,” she said quietly. 
wish to see Dofia Dolores alone.” 

“ Her ladyship is in the farther room, 
excellency,” said the servant, bowing 
and standing back. 

She entered and closed the door, and 
Eudaldo returned to his big chair, to 
doze until she should come -out. 

She had not taken two steps in the 
dim room when a shadow flitted be- 
tween her and the lamp, and it was 
almost instantly extinguished. She ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise and 
stood still. Anywhere save in Men- 
doza’s house, she would have run back 
and tried to open the door as quickly as 
possible, in fear of her life, for she had 
many enemies and was constantly on 
her guard. But she guessed that the 
shadowy figure she had seen was Do- 
lores. She spoke without hesitation. 

“Dolores! Are you there?” she 
asked in a gentle voice. 

A moment later she felt a small hand 
on her arm. 

“ Who is it? ” asked a whisper, which 
might have come from Dolores’ lips for 
all Dona Ana could tell. 

She had forgotten the existence of 
Inez, whom she had rarely seen, and 
never noticed, though she knew that 
Mendoza had a blind daughter. 

“Tt is I—the Princess of Eboli,” she 
answered in the same gentle tone. 
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“Hush! Whisper to me.” 

“ Your father has gone back to his 
duty, my dear—you need not be afraid.” 

“Yes, but Eudaldo is outside—he 
hears everything when he is not asleep. 
What is it, princess? Why are you 
here? ” 

“T wish to talk with you a little,” re- 
plied Dofia Ana, whispering now, to 
please the girl. “Can we not get a 
light? Why did you put out the lamp? 
I thought you were in another room.” 

“T was frightened. I did not know 
who you were. We can talk in the dark, 
if you do not mind. I will lead you toa 
chair. I know where everything is.” 

The princess suffered herself to be led 
a few steps, and presently she felt her- 
self gently pushed into a seat. She was 
surprised, but, realizing the girl’s fear 
of her father, she thought it best to 
humor her. So far Inez had said noth- 
ing that could lead her visitor to sup- 
pose that she was not Dolores, Intimate 
as the devoted sisters were, Inez knew 


almost as much of the princess as Do- - 


lores herself; the two girls were of the 
same height, and so long as the conver- 
sation was carried on in whispers, there 
was no possibility of detection by speech 
alone. The quick witted blind girl re- 
flected that it was strange if Dona Ana 
- had not seen Dolores, who must have 
been with the court thé whole evening, 
and she feared some harm. That being 
the case, her first impulse was to help 
her sister if possible, but so long as she 
was a prisoner in Dolores’ place, she 
could do nothing, and she resolved that 
the princess should help her to escape. 

Dofia Ana began to speak quickly and 
fluently in the dark. She said that she 
knew the girl’s position, and had long 
known how tenderly she loved Don John 
of Austria, and was loved by him. She 
sympathized deeply with them both, and 
meant to do all in her power to help 
them. Then she told how she had 
missed Dolores at court that night. 

Inez started involuntarily and drew 
her breath quickly, but Dofia Ana 
thought it natural that Dolores should 
give some expression to the disappoint- 
ment she must have felt at being shut 
up a prisoner on such an occasion, when 
all the court was assembled to greet the 
man she loved. 
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Then the princess went on to tell how 
she had met Mendoza and had come with 
him, and how with great difficulty she * 
had learned the truth, and had under- 
taken Dolores’ care for a few days; and 
how Mendoza had been satisfied, never 
suspecting that she really sympathized 
with the lovers. That was a state se- 
cret, but, of course, Dolores must know 
it. The king privately desired the mar- 
riage, she said, because he was jealous 
of his brother and wished that he would 
tire of winning battles and live quietly, 
as happy men do. 

“Don John will tell you, when you 
see him,” she continued. “I sent him 
two letters this evening. The first he 
burned unopened, because he thought it 
was a love letter, but he has read the 
second by this time. He had it before 
supper.” 

- “ What did you write to him?” asked 
Inez, whispering low. 

“He will tell you. The substance 
was this: If he would only be prudent, 
and consent to wait two days, and not 
attempt to see you alone, which would 
make a scandal, and injure you, too, if 
any one knew it, the king would ar- 
range everything at his own pleasure, 
and your father would give his consent. 
You have not seen Don John since he 
arrived, have you?” She asked the 
question anxiously. 

“Oh, no!” answered the blind girl, 
with conviction. “I have not seen him. 
I wish to Heaven I had!” 

“T am glad of that,” whispered the 
princess. “ But if you will come with 
me to my apartments, and stay with me 
till matters are arranged—well, I will 
not promise, because it might be dan- 
gerous, but perhaps you may see him for 
a moment.” 

“ Really? Do you think that is pos- 
sible? ” In the dark Inez was smiling 
sadly. 

“Perhaps. He might come to see me, 
for instance, or my husband, and I could 
leave you together a moment.” 

“That would be heaven! ” 
whisper came from the heart. 

“Then, come with me now, my dear, 
and I will do my best,” answered the 
princess. 

“Indeed I will! But will you wait 
one moment while I dress? I am in my 
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oldest frock—it is hardly fit to be 
seen.” 

This was quite true; but Inez had re- 
flected that dressed as she was she could 
not pass Eudaldo and be taken by him 
for her sister, even with a hood over 
her head. The clothes Dolores had worn 
before putting on her court dress were 
in her room, and Dolores’ hood was 
there, too. Before the princess could 
answer, Inez was gone, closing the door 
of the bedroom behind her. Dona Ana, 
a little taken by surprise again, was fain 
to wait where she was, in the dark, at the 
risk of hurting herself against the 
furniture. Then it struck her that Do- 
lores must be dressing in the dark, for 
no light had come from the door as it 
was opened and shut. She remembered 
the blind sister then, and she wondered 
idly whether those who lived continu- 
ally with the blind learned from them 
to move easily in the dark and to do 
everything without a light. The ques- 
tion did not interest her much, but 
while she was thinking of it the door 
opened again. A skirt and a bodice are 
soon changed. In a moment she felt 
her hand taken, and she rose to her 
feet. 

“T am ready, princess. I will open 
the door if you will come with me. I 
have covered my head and face,” she 
added carelessly, though always whis- 
pering, “because I am afraid of the 
night air.” 

“T was going to advise you to do it in 
any case, my dear. It is just as well 
that neither of us should be recognized 
by any one in the corridors so far from 
my apartments.” 

The door opened and let in what 
seemed a flood of light by comparison 
with the darkness. The princess went 
forward, and Eudaldo got upon his legs 
as quickly as he could to let the two 
ladies out, without looking at them as 
they crossed the hall. Inez followed her 
companion’s footfall exactly, keeping 
one step behind her by ear, and just 
pausing before passing out. The old 


servant saw Dolores’ dress and Dolores’ 
hood, which he expected to see, and no 
more suspected anything than he had 
when, as he supposed, Inez had gone out 
earlier. 

But Inez herself had a far more diffi- 
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cult part to perform than her sister’s. 
Dolores had gone out alone, and no one 
had watched her beyond the door, and 
Dolores had eyes, and could easily 
enough pretend that she could not see. 
It was another matter to be blind and 
to play at seeing, with a clever woman 
like the princess at one’s elbow, ready 
to detect the slightest hesitation. Be- 
sides, though she had got out of the pre- 
dicament in which it had been neces- 
sarv to place her, it was quite impossible 
to foresee what might happen when the 
princess discovered that she had been 
deceived, and that catastrophe must 
happen sooner or later, and might oc- 
cur at any moment. The princess 
walked quickly, too, with a gliding, 
noiseless step that was hard to follow. 
Fortunately, Inez was expected to keep 
to the left of a superior like her com- 
panion, and was accustomed to taking 
that side when she went anywhere alone 
in the palace. That made it easier, but 
trouble might come at one of the short 
flights of steps down and up which they 
would have to pass to reach the prin- 
cess’ apartments. And then, once there, 
discovery must come, to a certainty, and 
then, she.knew not what. 

She had not run the risk for the sake 
of being shut up again. She had got 
out by a trick in order to help her sis- 
ter, if she could find her, and in order 
to be at liberty the first thing necessary 
was to elude her companion. To go to 
the door of her apartments would be 
fatal, but she had not had time to think 
what she should do. She thought now, 
with all the concentration of her inge- 
nuity. One chance presented itself to 
her mind at once. They must pass the 
pillar behind which was the concealed 
entrance to the Moorish gallery above 
the throne room, and it was not at all 
likely that Dofia Ana should know of its 
existence, for she never came to that 
part of the palace, and if Inez lagged a 
little way behind, before they reached 
the spot, she could slip noiselessly be- 
hind the pillar and disappear. She 
could always trust herself not to attract 
attention when she had to open and shut 
a door. 

The princess spoke rarely, making lit- 
tle remarks now and then that hardly 
required an answer, but to which Inez 
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answered in monosyllables, speaking im 
a low voice through the thick veil she 
had drawn over her mantle under her 
hood, on pretense of fearing the cold. 
She thought it a little safer to speak 
aloud in that way, lest her companion 
should wonder at her total silence. 

She knew exactly where she was, for 
she touched each corner as she passed, 
and counted her steps between one well 
known point and the next, and she al- 
lowed the princess to gain a little as 
they neared the last turning before 
reaching the place where she meant to 
make the attempt. She hoped in this 
way, by walking quite noiselessly, and 
then stopping suddenly just before she 
reached the pillar, to gain half a dozen 
paces, and the princess would take three 
more before she stopped also. Inez had 
noticed that most people take at least 
three steps before they stop, if any one 
calls them suddenly when they are walk- 
ing fast. It seems to need as much to 
balance the body when its speed is 
checked. She noticed everything that 
could be heard. 

She grew nervous. It seemed to her 
that her companion was walking more 
slowly, as if not wishing to leave her any 
distance behind. She quickened her 
own pace again, fearing that she had ex- 
cited suspicion. Then she heard the 
princess stop suddenly, and she had no 
choice but to do the same. Her heart 
began to beat painfully, as she saw her 
chance slipping from her. She waited 
for Dota Ana to speak, wondering what 
was the matter. 

“T have mistaken the way,” said the 
princess, in a tone of annoyance. “I do 
not know where I am. We had better 
go back and turn down the main stair- 
case, even if we meet some one. You 
see, I never come to this part of the 
palace.” 

“T think we are on the right cor- 
ridor,” said Inez nervously. “ Let me 
go as far as the corner. There js a light 
there, and I can tell you in a moment.” 
In her anxiety to seem to see, she had 
forgotten for the moment to: muffle her 
voice in her veil. 

They went on rapidly, and the Dofia 
Ana did what most people do when a 
companion offers to examine the way— 
she stood still a moment and hesitated, 
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looking after the girl, and then followed 
her with the slow step with which a per- 
son walks who is certain of having to 
turn back. Inez walked lightly to the 
corner, hardly touching the wall, turned 
by the corner, and was out of sight in a 
moment. The princess walked faster, 
for though she believed that Dolores 
trusted her, it seemed foolish to give the 
girl a chance. She reached the corner, 
where there was a lamp—and she saw 
that the dim corridor was empty to the 
very end. 


IX. 


THE princess was far from suspect- 
ing, even then, that she had been de- 
ceived about her companion’s identity 
as well as tricked at the last, when Inez 
escaped from her. She would have 
laughed at the idea that any blind per- 
son could have moved as confidently as 
Inez, or could afterwards have run the 
length of the next corridor in what had 
seemed but an instant, for she did not 
know of the niche behind the pillar, and 
there were pilasters all along, built into 
the wall. The construction of the high, 
springing vault that covered the whole 
throne room required them for its solid- 
ity, and only the one under the center 
of the arch was built as a detached pil- 
lar, in order to give access to the gallery. 
Seen from either end of the passage, it 
looked exactly like the rest, and few 
persons would have noticed that it dif- 
fered from them, even in passing it. 

Dota Ana stood looking in the diréc- 
tion she supposed the girl to have taken. 
An angry flush rose in her cheek, she bit 
her lips till they almost bled, and at last 
she stamped once before she turned 
away, so that her little slipper sent a 
sharp echo along the corridor. Pursuit 
was out of the question, of course, 
though she could run like a deer; some 
one might meet her at any turning, and 
in an hour the whole palace would know 
that she had been seen running at full 
speed after some unknown person. It 
would be bad enough if she were recog- 
nized walking alone at night at a dis- 
tance from her own apartments. She 


drew her veil over her face so closely 
that she could hardly see her way, and 
began to retrace her steps towards the 




















principal staircase, pondering as to 
what she should say to Mendoza when 
he discovered that she had allowed his 
daughter to escape. She was a woman 
of manlike intelligence and not easily 
unbalanced by a singl¢ reverse, however, 
and before she had gone far her mind 
began to work clearly. Dolores, she 
reasoned, would do one of two things. 
She would either go straight to Don 
John’s apartments, wait for him, and 
then tell him her story, in the hope that 
he would protect her, or she would go 
to the Duchess Alvarez and seek pro- 
tection there. Under no circumstances 
would she go down to the throne room 
without her court dress, for her mere 
appearance there, dressed as she was, 
would produce the most profound aston- 
ishment, and could do her no possible 
good. And as for her going to the 
duchess, that was impossible, too. If 
she had run away from Dofia Ana, she 
had done so because the idea of not see- 
ing Don John for two days was intoler- 
able, and she meant to try and see him 
at once. The duchess was in all proba- 
bility with the queen, in the latter’s pri- 
vate apartments, as Dolores would 
know. On the whole, it seemed far more 
likely that she had done the rashest 
thing that had suggested itself to her, 
and had gone directly to the man she 
loved—a man powerful enough to pro- 
tect her against all comers, at the pres- 
ent time, and quite capable of facing 
even the king’s displeasure. 

But the whole object of Dofia Ana’s 
maneuver had been to get possession of 
Dolores’ person, as a means of strongly 
influencing Don John’s actions, in order 
thus to lead him into a false position 
from which he should not be able to es- 
cape without a serious quarrel with 
King Philip, which would be the first 
step towards the execution of the plot 
elaborated by Dofia Ana and Perez to- 
gether. Anything which could produce 
an open difference between the brothers 
would serve to produce two parties in 
Spain, of which the one that would take 
Don John’s side would be by far the 
stronger. His power would be suddenly 
much increased, an organized agitation 
would be made throughout the country 
to set him on the throne, and his popu- 
larity, like Cesar’s, would grow still 
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more, when he refused the crown, as he 
would most certainly do. But just then 


‘King Philip would die suddenly of a 


fever, or a cold, or an indigestion, as the 
conspirators thought best. There would 
be no direct male heir to the throne but 
Don John himself, the acknowledged 
son of the Emperor Charles; and even 
Don John would then be made to see 
that he could serve his country only by 
ruling it, since it cried out for his rule 
and would have no other. It was a hard 
and dangerous thing to lead King 
Philip; it would be an easy matter to 
direct King J#ua> An honest and un- 
suspicious soldier would be but as a 
child in such skilful hands. Dona Ana 
and Perez would rule Spain as they 
pleased, and by and by Don John should 
be chosen emperor also by the electors 
of the Holy Roman Empire, and the 
conspirators would rule the world, as 
Charles the Fifth had ruled it. There 
was no limit to their ambition, and no 
scruple would stand between them and 
any crime. 

The princess walked slowly, weighing 
in the balance all there was to lose or 
gain. When she reached the head of 
the main staircase, she had not yet alto- 
gether decided how to act, and lest she 
should meet some one she returned, and 
walked up and down the lonely corridor 
nearly a quarter of an hour, in deep 
thought. Suddenly a plan of action 
flashed upon her, and she went quickly 
on her way, to act at once. 

Don John, meanwhile, had read the 
letter she had sent him by the dwarf 
jester. When the king had retired into 
his own apartments, Don John found 
himself unexpectedly alone. Mendoza 
and the guard had filed into the ante- 
chamber, the gentlemen in waiting, 
being temporarily at liberty, went to the 


room leading out of it on one side,’ 


which was appropriated to their use. 
The sentries were set at the king’s door, 
and Mendoza marched his halberdiers 
out again and off to their quarters, while 
the servants disappeared, and the hero 
of the day was left to himself. He 
smiled at his own surprise, recollecting 
that he should have ordered his own at - 
tendants to be in waiting after the sup- 
per, whereas he had dismissed them 
until midnight. 
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He turned on his heel and walked 
away to find a quiet place where he 
might read the paper which had sud- 
denly become of such importance, and 
paused at a Moorish niche, where Philip 
had caused a sacred picture to be placed, 
and before which a hanging silver lamp 
shed a clear light. 

The small sheet of paper contained 
but little writing. There were half a 
dozen sentences in a clear hand, without 
any signature—it was what has since 
then come to be called an anonymous 
letter. But it contained neither any 
threat nor any evidence of spite; it set 
forth in plain language that if, as the 
writer supposed, Don John wished to 
marry Dolores de Mendoza, it was as 
necessary for her personal safety as for 
the accomplishment of his desires that 
he should make no attempt to see her 
for at least two days, and that, if he 
would accept this advice, he should have 
the support of every noble and minister 
at court, including the very highest, 
with the certainty that no further hin- 
drance would be set in his way; it added 
that the letter he had burned had con- 
tained the same words, and that the two 
flowers.had been intended to serve as a 
signal which it was now too late to use. 
It would be sufficient if he told the 
bearer of the present letter that he 
agreed to take the advice it contained. 
His assent in that way would, of course, 
be taken by the writer to mean that he 
promised, on his word. That was all. 

He did not like the last sentence, for 
it placed him in an awkward position, 
as a man of honor, since he had already 
seen Dolores, and therefore could not 
under any circumstances agree to take 
advice contrary to which he had already 
acted. The most he could now say to 
the dwarf would be that he could give 
no answer and would act as carefully as 
possible. For the rest, the letter con- 
tained nothing treasonable, and was not 
at all what he had expected and believed 
it to be. It appeared to be written in a 
friendly spirit, ‘and with the exception 
of his own brother and Mendoza, he was 
not aware that he had an enemy in 
Spain, in which he was almost right. 
Nevertheless, bold and frank as he was 
by nature, he knew enough of real war- 
fare to distrust appearances. The 
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writer was attached to the king’s per- 
son, or the letter might have been com- 
posed, and even written in an assumed 
hand, by the king himself, for Philip 
was not above using the methods of a 
common conspirator. The limitation of 
time set upon his prudence was strange, 
too. If he had not seen her and agreed 
to the terms, he would have supposed 
that Dolores was being kept out of his 
way during those two days, whereas in 
that time it would be possible to send , 
her very far from Madrid, or to place 
her secretly in a convent where it would 
be impossible to find her. It flashed 
upon him that in shutting up Dolores 
that evening Mendoza had been obeying 
the king’s secret orders, as well as in 
telling her that she was to be taken to 
Las Huelgas at dawn. No one but 
Philip could have written the letter— 
only the dwarf’s fear of Philip’s dis- 
pleasure could have made him so 
anxious that it should be read at once. 
It was all as clear as daylight now, and 
the king and Mendoza were acting to- 
gether. The first letter had been 
brought by a woman, who must have 
got out through the window of the 
study, which was so low that she could 
almost have stepped from it to the ter- 
race without springing. She _ had 
watched until the officers and the serv- 
ants had gone out and the way was clear. 
Nothing could have been simpler or 
easier. 

He would have burned the letter at 
the lamp before the picture had he not 
feared that some one might see him do 
it, and he folded it again and thrust it 
back under his doublet. His face was 
grave as he turned away, for the posi- 
tion, as he understood it, was a very 
desperate one. He had meant to send 


‘Dolores to Villagarcia, but it was al- 


most impossible that such a matter 
should remain unknown, and in the face 
of the king’s personal opposition, it 
would probably ruin Quixada and his 
wife. He, on his side, might send Do- 
lores to a convent, under an assumed 
name, and take her out again before she 
was found, and marry her. But that 
would be hard, too, for no places were 
more directly under the sovereign’s con- 
trol than convents and monasteries. 
Somewhere she must go, for she could 
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not possibly remain concealed in his 
study more than three or four hours. 

Suddenly he fancied that she might 
be in danger even now. The woman 
who had brought the first letter had, of 
course, left the window unfastened. 
She, or the king, or any one, might get 
in by that way, and Dolores was alone. 
They might have taken her away al- 
ready.- He cursed himself for not hav- 
ing looked to see that the window was 
bolted. The man who had won great 
battles felt a chill at his heart, and he 
walked-at the best of his speed, careless 
whether he met any one or not. But no 
place is more deserted than the more 
distant parts of a royal palace when 
there is a great assembly in the state 
apartments. He met no one on his way, 
and entered his own door alone. Ten 
minutes had not elapsed since the king 
had left the supper room, and it was 
almost at that moment that Dofa Ana 
met Mendoza. 

Dolores started to her feet as she 
heard his step in the next room and 
then the key in the lock, and as he en- 
tered, her hands clasped themselves 
round his neck, and her eyes looked into 
his. He was very pale when he saw her 
at last, for the belief that she had been 
stolen away had grown with his speed, 
till it was an intolerable certainty. 

“ What is it? What has happened? ” 
she cried anxiously. “ Why are you so 
white? Are you ill?” 

“T was frightened,” he said simply. 
“T was afraid you were gone. Look!” 

He led her to the window, and drew 
the curtain to one side. The cool air 
rushed in, for the bolts were unfastened 
and the window was ajar. He closed it 
and fastened it securely, and they both 
came back. 

“The woman got out that way,” he 
said, in explanation. “I understand it 
all now—and some one might have come 
back.” 

He told her quietly what had hap- 
pened, and showed her the letter, which 
she read slowly to the end before she 
gave it back to him. 

“Then, the other was not a love let- 
ter, after all,” she said, with a little 
laugh that had more of relief in it than 
amusement, though she did not know it 
herself. 
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“ No,” he answered gravely. “I wish 
I had read it. I should at least have 
shut the window before leaving you.” 

Careless of any danger to herself, she 
sat looking up into his anxious face, her 
clasped hands lying in his and quite 
covered by them, as he stood beside her. 
There was not a trace of fear in her own 
face, nor, indeed, of any feeling but per- 
fect love and confidence. Under the 
gaze of her deep gray eyes his expression 
relaxed for a moment, and grew like 
hers, so that it would have been hard to 
say which trusted the other the more. 

“ What does anything matter, since 
we are together now?” she asked. “I 
am with you; can anything happen to 
me? ” 

“ Not while I am alive,” he answered, 
but the look of anxiety for her returned 
at once. “ You cannot stay here.” 

* No—you will take me away. I am 
ready RS 

“JT do not mean that. You cannot 
stay in this room, nor in my apartments, 
The king is coming here in a few min- 
utes. I cannot tell what he may do— 
he may insist on seeing whether any one 
is here, listening, for he is very sus- 
picious, and he comes here only because 
he does not even trust his own apart- 
ments. He may wish to open the 
door * 

“T will lock it on the inside. You 
can say that it is locked, and that you 
have not the key. If he calls men to 
open it, I will escape by the window, and 
hide in the old sentry box. He will not 
stay talking with you till morning.” 

She laughed, and he saw that she was 
right, simply because there was no other 
place where she could be even as safe as 
where she was. He slowly nodded as she 
spoke. 

“You see,” she cried, with another 
little laugh of happy satisfaction, “ you 
must keep me here whether you will or 
not! You are really afraid—frightened 
like a boy! You! How men would stare 
if.they could see you afraid! ” 

“Tt is true,” he answered, with a faint 
smile. 

“ But I will give you courage! ” she 
said. “The king cannot come yet. 
Perez can only have just gone to him, 
you say. They will talk at least half an 
hour, and it is very likely that Perez 
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will persuade him not to come at all, 
because he is angry with you. Perhaps 
Perez will come instead, and he will be 
very smooth and flattering, and bring 
messages of reconciliation, and beg to 
make peace. He is very clever, but I do 
not like his face. He makes me think 
of a beautiful black fox. Even if the 
king comes himself, we have more than 
half an hour. You can stay a little 
while with me—then go into your room 
and sit down and read, as if you were 
waiting for him. You can read my let- 
ter over, and I will sit here and say all 
the things I wrote, over and over again, 
and you will know that I am saying 
them—it will be almost as if I were with 
you, and could say them quite close to 
you—like this—I love you! ” 

She had drawn his head gently down 
to her while she was speaking, and she 
whispered the last words into his ear 
with a delicate little kiss that sent a 
thrill straight to his heart. 

“ You are not afraid any more now, 
are you?” she asked, as she let him go, 
and he straightened himself suddenly 
as a man drawing back from something 
he both fears and loves. 

He opened and shut his hands quick- 
ly two or three times, as some nervous 
men do, as if trying to shake them clear 
from a spell or an influence. Then he 
began to walk up and down, talking to 
her. 

“T am at my wit’s end,” he said, 
speaking fast and not looking at her 
face, as he turned and turned again. 
“T cannot send you to Villagarcia. 
There are things that neither you nor I 
could do, even for each other—things 
you would not have me do for you, Do- 
lores. It would be ruin and disgrace to 
my adopted mother and Quixada—it 
might be worse, for the king can call 
anything he pleases high treason. It is 
impossible to take you there without 
some one knowing it—can I carry you 
in my arms? There are grooms, coach- 
men, servants, who will tell anything 
under examination— under torture! 
How can I send you there? ” 

“T would not go,” answered Dolores 
quietly. : 

“T cannot send you to a convent, 
either,” he went on, for he had taken 
her answer for granted, as lovers do who 
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trust each other. “ You would be found 
in a day, for the king knows everything. 
There is only one place where I am 
master rs 

He stopped short, and grew very pale 
again, looking at the wall, but seeing 
something very far away. 

“Where?” asked Dolores. “ Take 
me there! Oh, take me where you are 
master—where there is no king but you, 
where we can be together all our lives, 
and no one can come between us! ” 

He stood motionless, staring at the 
wall, contemplating in amazement the 
vastness of the temptation that arose 
before him. Dolores could not under- 
stand, but she did what a loving woman 
does when the man she loves seems to be 
in great distress. She came and stood 
beside him, passing one arm through his 
and pressing it tenderly, without a 
word. There are times when a man 
needs only that to comfort him and give 
him strength. But even a woman does 
not always know them. 

Very slowly he turned to her, almost 
as if he were trying to resist her eyes 
and could not. He took his arm from 
hers and his hands framed her face soft- 
ly, and pushed the gold hair gently back 
on her forehead. But she grew fright- 
ened by degrees, for there was a look in 
his eves she had never seen there, and 
that had never been in them before, 
neither in love nor in battle. His hands 
were quite cold, and his face was like a 
beautiful marble, but there was an evil 
something in it, as in a fallen angel’s, a 
defiance of God, an irresistible strength 
to do harm, a terror such as no man 
would dare to meet. 

“ You are worth it,” he said in a tone 
so different from his natural voice that 
Dolores started, and would have drawn 
back from him, but could not, for his 
hands held her, shaking a little fiercely. 

“What? What is it?” she asked, 
growing more and more frightened. 

“ You are worth it,” he repeated. “1 
tell you, you are worth that, and much 
more, and the world, and all the world 
holds for me, and all earth and heaven 
besides. You do not know how I love 
you—you can never guess.” 

Her eyes grew tender again, and her 
hands went up and pressed his that still 
framed her face. 
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> she an- 


“ As I love you—dear love,’ 
swered, wondering, but happy. 

“ No—not now. I love you more. 
You cannot guess—you shall see what I 
will do for your sake, and then you will 
understand.” 

He uttered an incoherent exclama- 
tion, and his eyes dazzled her as he 
seized her in his arms and pressed her 
to him so that she could have cried out. 
And suddenly he kissed her, roughly, 
almost cruelly, as if he meant to hurt 
her, and knew that he could. She strug- 
gled in his arms, in an unknown terror 
of him, and her senses reeled. 

Then all at once he let her go, and 
turned from her quickly, leaving her 
half fainting, so that she leaned against 
the wall and pressed her cheek to the 
rough ‘hanging. She felt a storm of 
tears, that she could not understand, 
rising in her heart and eyes and throat. 
He had crossed the room, getting as far 
as he could from her, and stood there, 
turned to the wall, his arms bent against 
it and his face buried in his sleeve. He 
breathed hard, and spoke as if to him- 
self, in broken words. 

“Worth it? My God! What are you 
not worth? ” 

There was such a ring of agony and 
struggling in his voice that Dolores for- 
got herself and stood up listening, sud- 
denly filled with anxiety for him again. 
He was surely going mad. She would 
have gone to him again, forgetting her 
terror that was barely past, the woman’s 
instinet to help the suffering man over- 
ruling everything else. It was for his 
sake that she stayed where she was, lest, 
if she touched him, he should lose his 
senses altogether. 

“Oh, there is one place where I am 
master and lord!” he was saying. 
“There is one thing to do—one 


“ What is the thing? ” she asked very 
gently. “Why are you suffering so? 
Where is the place? ” 

He turned suddenly, as he would have 
turned in his saddle in battle at a trum- 
pet call, straight and strong, with fixed 
- and set lips, that spoke deliber- 
ately. 

“There is Granada,” he said. 
you understand now? ” 

“No,” she answered timidly. “I do 


Do 
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not understand. Granada? 
there? It is so far away.” 

He laughed harshly. 

“You do not understand? Yes, Gra- 
nada is far away—far enough to be an- 
other kingdom—so far that John of 
Austria is master there—so far that 
with his army at his back he can be not 
only its master but its king. Do you 
understand now? Do you see what I 
will do for your sake? ” 

He made one step towards her, and 
she was very white. 

“T will take you, and go back tomor- 
row. Do you think the Moors are not 
men, because I beat them? I tell you 
that if I set up my standard in Granada 
and call them to me, they will follow 
me—if I lead them to the gate of Ma- 
drid. Yes—and so will more than half 
the Spanish army, if I will! But I do 
not want that—it is not the kingdom— 
what should I care for that? Could I 
not have taken it and held it? It is for 
you, dear love—for your sake only— 
that we may have a world of our own— 
a kingdom in which you are queen! Let 
there be war—why should I care? I 
will set the world ablaze and let it burn 
to its own ashes, but I will not let them 
take you from me, neither now nor 
ever, while I am alive! ” 

He came quickly towards her now, 
and she could not draw back, for the 
wall was behind her. But she thrust 
out her hands against him to keep him 
off. The gesture stopped him, just 
when he would have taken her in his 
arms. 

“No, no!” she cried vehemently. 
“You must not say such things, you 
must not think such thoughts. You are 
beside yourself, and you will drive me 
mad, too! ” 

“ But it will be so easy—you shall 
see si 

She cut his words short. 

“It must not be easy, it must not be 
possible, it must not be at all! Do you 
believe that I love you and that I would 
let you do such deeds? Oh, no! That 
would not be love at all—it would be 
hate, it would be treason to you, and 
worse treason than yours against your 
brother! ” 

The fierce light was sinking from his 
face. He had folded his arms and stood 
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very still, listening to the girl’s impas- 
sioned words. 

“You! ” she cried, with rising energy. 
“You, the brave soldier, the spotless 
man, the very soul of honor made flesh 
and blood! You, who have but just 
come back in triumph from fighting 
your king’s enemies—you against whom 
no living being has ever dared to breathe 
a slander or a slighting word. Oh, no, 
no, no, no! I could not bear that you 
should betray your faith and your coun- 
try and yourself, and be called traitor 
for my sake. Not for ten lives of mine 
shall you ruin yours. And not because 
I might love you less if you had done 
that deed. God help me! I think I 
should love you if you committed any 
crime! The shame is the more to me— 
I know it. I am only a woman! But 
rather than let my love ruin you, make 
a traitor of you, and lose yov in this 
world and the next, my soul shall go 
first—life, soul, honor, everything! 
You shall not do it! You think that you 
love me more than I love you, but you 
do not. For, to save you as you are, I 


love you so dearly that I will leave you 


—leave you to honor, leave you to your 
king, leave you to the undying glory of 
the life you have lived, and will live in 
memory of my love!” 

The splendid words rang from her 
lips like a voice from heaven, and her 
eyes were divinely lightened. For they 
looked up, and not at him, calling 
Heaven to witness that she would keep 
her promise. As her open hand uncon- 
sciously went out, he took it tenderly, 
and felt her fingers softly closing on his 
own, as if she would lift him to himself 
again, and to the clear light of her own 
thoughts. There was silence for a mo- 
ment. 

“You are better and wiser than I,” 
he said, and his tone told her that the 
madness was past. 

“And you know that I am right? 
You see that I must leave you, to save 
you from me? ” 

“ Leave me—now? ” he cried. “ You 
only said that—you meant me to under- 
stand—you did not mean that you would 
leave me now?” 

“T do mean it,” she said, in a great 
effort. “It is all I can do, to show you 
how I love you. As long as I am in 
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your life you will be in danger—you 
will never be safe from yourself—lI see 
it all now! I stand between you and 
all the world would give you—I will not 
stand between you and honor! ” 

She was breaking down, fight as she 
would against the pain. He could say 
nothing, for he could not believe that 
she really was in earnest. 

“T must!” she exclaimed suddenly. 
“Tt is all I can do for you—it is my life 
—take it!” 

The tears broke from her eyes, but 
she held her head high, and let them 
fall unheeded. 

“Take it!” she repeated. “It is all 
I have to give for yours and your honor. 
Good by—oh, love, I love you so dearly! 
Once more, before I go 

She almost fell into his arms as she 
buried her face on his shoulder and 
clasped his throat as she was wont. He 
kissed her hair gently, and from time to 
time her whole frame shook with the 
sobs she was choking down. 

“It kills me,” she said in a broken © 
voice. “I cannot—I thought I was so 
strong! Oh, I am the most miserable 
living woman in the world! ” 

She broke away from him wildly and 
threw herself upon a chair, turning 
from him to its cushion and hiding her 
face in her hands, choking, pressing the 
furious tears back upon her eyes, shak- 
ing from head to foot. 

“You cannot go! You cannot!” he 
cried, falling on his knees beside her 
and trying to take her hands in his. 
“ Dolores—look at me! I will do any- 
thing—promise anything—you will be- 
lieve me? Listen, love—I give you my 
word—I swear before God 

“ No—swear nothing,” she said, be- 
tween the sobs that broke her voice. 

“ But I will!” he insisted, drawing 
her hands down till she looked at him. 
“T swear upon my honor that I will 
never raise my hand against the king— 
that I will defend him, and fight for 
him, and be loyal to him, whatever he 
may do to me—and that even for you, I 
will never strike a blow in battle nor 
speak a word in peace that is not all 
honorable through and through—even 
as I have fought and spoken until 
now!” 

As she listened to his words her weep- 
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ing subsided, and her tearful eyes took 
light and life again. She drew him 
close, and kissed him on the forehead. 
“T am so glad—so happy!” she cried 
softly. “I should never have had 


strength to really say good by!” 


X, 


Don Joun smoothed her golden hair. 
Never since he had known that he loved 
her had she seemed so beautiful as 
then, and his thought tried to hold her 
as she was, that she might in memory 
be always the same. There was color in 
her cheeks, a soft flush of happiness 
that destroyed all traces of her tears, so 
that they only left her gray eyes dark 
and tender under the long wet lashes. 

“Tt was a cruel dream, dear love! 
It was not true!” Finding him again, 
her voice was low, and sweet with joy. 

He smiled, too, and his own eyes were 
quiet and young, now that the tempest 
had passed away, almost out of recollec- 
‘tion. It had raged but for a few mo- 
ments, but in that time both he and she 
had lived and loved as it were through 
years, and their love had grown better 
and braver. She knew that his word 
was enough, and that he would die 
rather than break it; but though she 
had called herself weak, and had seemed 
to break down in despair, she would 
have left him forever rather than be- 
lieve that he was still in danger through 
her. She did not again ask herself 
whether her sudden resolution had been 
all for his sake, and had not formed it- 
self because she dreaded to think of 
being bound to one who betrayed his 
country. She knew it and needed no 
further self questioning to satisfy her. 
If such a man could have committed 
crimes, she would have hated them, not 
him; she would have pardoned him, not 
them; she would still have laid her hand 
in his before the whole world, though it 
should mean shame and infamy, be- 
cause she loved him and would always 
love him, and could never have left him 
for her own sake, come all that might. 

She had said it was a shame to her 
that she would have loved him still ; yet 
if it had been so, she would have gloried 
in being shamed for his sake, for even 
then her love might have brought him 
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back from the depths of evil and made 
him again for her in truth what he had 
once seemed to the whole world. She 
could have done that, and if in the end 
she had saved him, she would have 
counted the price of her name as very 
little to set against his salvation from 
himself. She would have given that 
and much more for her love, as she 
would freely give all for him, and even 
for his memory if he were dead, and if 
by some unimaginable circumstances 
her ruin before the world could keep his 
name spotless and his glory unsullied. 
For there is nothing that a true hearted, 
loving woman will not give and do for 
him she loves and believes and trusts; 
and though she will give the greatest 
thing last of all, she will give it in the 
end, if it can save him from infamy and 
destruction. For it is the woman’s glory 
to give, as it is the man’s to use strength 
in the hour of battle and gentleness in 
the day of peace, and to follow honor al- 
ways. 

“ Forget it all,” answered Don John 
presently. “ Forget it, dear, and for- 
give me for it all.” 

“T can forget it, because it was only a 
dream,” she said, “ and I have nothing 
to forgive. Listen to me. If it were 
true—even if I believed that we had not 
been dreaming, you and I, could I have 
anything to forgive you? What?” 

“The mere thought that I could be- 
tray a trust, turn against my sovereign, 
and ruin my country,” he answered 
bravely, and a blush of honest shame 
rose in his boyish cheeks. . 

“It was for me,” said Dolores. 

That should explain all, her heart 
said. But he was not satisfied, and, 
being a man, he began to insist. 

“Not even for you should I have 
thought of it,” he said. “ And there is 
the thought, to forgive, if nothing else.” 

“ No—you are wrong, love. Because 
it was for me, it does not need my for- 
giveness. It is different—you do not 
understand yet. It is I who should 
have never forgiven myself on earth, 
nor expected pardon hereafter, if I had 
let myself be the cause of such deeds, if 
I had let my love stand between you and 
honor. Do you see?” 

“ T see,” he answered. “ You are very 
brave and kind and good, Dolores. I 
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did not know that a woman could be 
like you.” 

“ A woman could be anything for you 
—dare anything, do anything, sacrifice 
anything! Did I not tell you so long 
ago? Youonly half believed me, dear— 
perhaps you do not quite believe me 
now.” 

“Tndeed, indeed I do, with all my 
soul! I believe you as I love you, as I 
believe in your love.” 

“Yes. Tell me that you do—and tell 
me that you love me! It is so good to 
hear, now that the bad dream is gone.” 

“ Shall I tell you?” He smiled, play- 
ing with her hand. “ How can I? There 
are so few words in which to say so 
much. But I will tell you this—I would 
give my word for you. Does that sound 
little? You should know, for you know 
at what price you would have saved my 
honor a while ago. I believe in you so 
truly that I would stake my word and 
my honor and my Christian oath upon 
your faith, and promise for you before 
God or man that you will always love 
me as you do today.” 

“You may pledge all three. I will, 
and I will give you all I have that is not 
God’s—and if that is not enough, I will 
give my soul for yours, if I aay; to suffer 
in your stead.” 

She spoke quietly enough, but there 
was a little quaver of true earnestness 
in her voice, that made each word a sol- 
emn promise. 

* And besides that,” she added, “ you 
see how I trust you.” 

She smiled again as she looked at 
him, and knew how safe she was, far 
safer now than when she had first come 
- with him to the door. Something told 
her that he had mastered himself—she 
would not have wished to think that she 
had ruled him; it was enough if she had 
shown him the way, and had helped 
him. He pressed her hand to his cheek 
and looked down thoughtfully, wishing 
that he could find such simple words 
that could say so much, but not trusting 
himself to speak. For though in love a 
man speaks first, he always finds the 
least to say of love when it has strong- 
est hold of him; but a woman has words 
then, true and ‘tender, that come from 
her heart unsought. Yet by and by, 
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if love is not enduring, so that both tire 
of it, the man plays the better comedy, 
because he has the greater strength, and 
sometimes what he says-has the old ring 
in it, because it is so well said, and the 
woman smiles and wonders that his love 
should have lasted longer than hers, 
and, desiring the illusion, she finds old 
phrases again; yet there is no life in 
them, because when love is dead she 
thinks of herself, and instead, it” was 
only of him she thought in ‘the good 
days when her heart used to beat at the 
sound of his footfall, and the light grew 
dim and unsteady as she felt his kiss. 
But the love of these two was not born 
to tire; and because he was so young, 
and knew the world little, save at his 
sword’s point, he was ashamed that he 
could not speak of love as well as she. 

“Find words for me,” he said, “ and I 
will say them, for yours are better than 
mine.” 

“ Say, ‘I love you, dear,’ very softly 
and gently—not roughly, as you some- 
times do. I want to hear it gently now, 
that and nothing else.” 

She turned a little, leaning towards 
him, her face near his, her eyes quiet 
and warm, and she took his hands and 
held them together before her as if he 
were her prisoner—and indeed she 
meant that he should not suddenly take 
her in his arms, as he often did. 

“T love you, dear,” he repeated, smil- 
ing, and pretending to be very docile. 

“That is not quite the way,” she said, 
with a girlish laugh. “Say it again— 
quite as softly, but more tenderly. You 
must be very much in earnest, you know, 
but you must not be in the least vio- 
lent.” She laughed again. “It is like 
teaching a young lion,” she added. “ He 
may eat you up at any moment, instead 
of obeying you. Tell me, you have a 
little lion that follows you like a dog 
when you are in your camp, have you 
not? How did you teach him?” 

“T did not try to make him say ‘I 
love you, dear,’ ” answered Don John, 
laughing in his turn. 

As he spoke, a distant sound caught 
his ear, and the smile vanished from his 
face; for though he heard only the far 
off rumbling of a coach in the great 
court, it recalled him to reality. 


(To be continued.) 





























THE NEW SEASON’S BILL OF FARE. 

Managers’ plans for 1900-1901 are more 
eloquent of “what” than of “where,” at 
least in so far as New York, the theatrical 
center, is concerned. During the coming 
winter the metropolis will have some 
twenty playhouses of the first class, but if 
all the superior attractions of which their 
sponsors now prate mysteriously are to 
obtain audience in Gotham, every temple 


of the drama in the 

city must needs be 

worked on the con- 

tinuous plan, or the number doubled. Be- 

low we give a forecast of probabilities. 
Andrew Mack again sets the ball roll- 

ing at the Academy of Musie with another 

Trish play, “ The Rebel,” by a new hand, 

James F. Fagen. He will be followed in 


October by James O'Neill, in a grand 






































ELEANOR ROBSON AND VINCENT SERRANO IN A SCENE FROM “ARIZONA.” 
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ALICE FISCHER AS “POPPAEA,” WIFE TO “NERO, 
IN “QUO VADIS,” AT THE NEW YORK 
THEATER. 

From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 


new production of his road worn “ Monte 
Cristo,” which Liebler & Co. promise 
shall have its “chestnutty” character 
thoroughly deadened by gorgeousness of 
trappings and magnitude of cast. Fred- 
eric de Belleville has been secured for 
Nortier and S. Miller Kent for Albert de 
Morcerf. The third Academy bill will be 
another revival, “’Way Down East,” 
which, it seems, did not wear out its wel- 
come in Irving Place, even with its two 
hundred and more presentations there last 
winter. 

The American, bereft of the Castle 
Square people owing to the new departure 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, will 
still retain its poliey of weekly changes 
of bill and popular prices, substituting 
standard straight drama for the lyrie ar- 
ticle. Its fortunes are to be directed all 
the way from New Orleans, by Henry 
Greenwall, who conducts the Grand Opera 
House on the same plan in that city, and 
also controls a theatrical cireuit. THis 





leading woman is to be Minnie Seligman, 
with Ralph Stuart and Georgia Welles, 
late of the Murray Hill, for leading man 
and ingénue respectively. 

The results of Rudolph Aronson’s last 
winter’s visit to Europe are to be shown in 
the opening attraction at the Bijou, in the 
shape of “Wiener Blut” (“ Vienna 
Blood”), a light opera by a son of the 
“waltz king,” Johann Strauss. The 
major part of the season will, as usual, be 
reserved for May Irwin, whose new play 
is by George V. Hobart (Dinkelspiel), 
who is part way responsible for “ Broad- 
way to Tokio.” 

The Broadway will reopen with “ Ben 
Hur ” on September 8, the play’s one hun- 
dred and ninety fifth performance at this 
house, where it will continue, however, 
for only a limited period, as it is sched- 
uled to inaugurate the new Colonial The- 
ater in Boston. Jacob Litt will probably 
follow it with his new stock company, or- 
ganized to present melodrama on the plan 





ROSELLE KNOTT AS ‘‘ LYGIA,” AND JOSEPH HAWORTH 
AS “VINICIUS,” IN “QUO VADIS,” AT THE 
NEW YORK THEATER. 
From a photograph by Windeatt, Chicago. 











this same manager found so successful 
with “ Sporting Life.” There is a chance, 
too, that Weyman’s “ Castle Inn ” will be 
presented here. 
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tumn attraction in contemplation is the 
first American production of the London 
Gaiety’s successor to “ A Runaway Girl,” } 
brought out there last February and called 















































ANITA BRIDGER, WHO ENACTS “JULIA” IN “‘ WHY SMITH LEFT HOME.” 
From her latest photograph by Schloss, New Vork. 


Whether or not the Casino is deprived 
of an opportunity to open in the fall 
through not having been closed during 
the summer, depends on the drawing 
power of “ The New Rounders.” However, 
this does not alter the fact that the au- 









“The Messenger Boy.” Like its fore- 
runner, it required the services of six peo- 
ple to manufacture its dialogue, lyries, 
music, and business, and many of them 
are the same people, too. The London 
critics waxed almost enthusiastic over the 
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MARIE WELCH, APPEARING AS A 
POSTILION IN “A RUNAWAY 


GIRL.” 


From a phi tograph by Morrison, 


CAicago. 


piece, and it is 
booked to run at the 
Gaiety as long as the 
theater lasts—not so 
sweeping a statement 
as appears on the 
face of it, as the 
house is to be pulled 
down to make way 
for a new street and 
a modernized audi- 
torium. At this date 
the Casino’s east is 
still undetermined 
upon, but if Cyril 
Seott can be spared 
from London, where 
he went to take Vir- 
ginia Earl’s part in 
“The Casino Girl” 
(she appears as a 
man, it should be ex- 
plained), he will in 
all probability play 
the leading juvenile, 
while Sam Bernard 
will take the name 
part, which would 
have fallen to Pow- 
ers’ lot had Augustin 
Daly lived to cast the 
piece. 3ut this is 
“all in the air” as 
yet. There is even a 
chance of making the 
east English. If the 
American impression 
produced by “The 
Messenger 30y” 
bears any resem- 
blanee to that made 
in England, the Ca- 
sino will not need 
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ROBERT T. HAINES, WHO WAS 
LEADING MAN IN “BOR- 
DERSIDE.” 


From a photograph by Ashman, 
Baltimore. 
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EDNA CRAWFORD, OF E. H. SOTHERN’S 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 





MAUDE LAMBERT, CONTRALTO OF 
THE CASTLE SQUARE OPERA 


COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Siegel Cooper 


Company, Chicago. 


any change of bill 
during the season. 


HACKETT, HARE, AND A 
LIGHT OPERA. 


The Criterion re- 
opens in September 
with the star who 
closed it in June— 
James K. Hackett— 
in a revival of “ The 
Pride of Jennico,” 
which has been so 
successful that he 
has decided to give 
up “Richard Car- 
vel.” The last named 
is to follow at the 
Criterion, as a spe- 
cial production made 
by Charles Frohman. 
The theater’s next 
attraction, in No- 
vember, is to be the 
first presentation in 
New York of A. W. 
Pinero’s comedy, 
“The Gay Lord 
Quex,” by the John 
Hare company from 
London, including 
Mr. Hare himself, his 
son Gilbert, and 
Trene Vanbrugh, 
whose Sophy Full- 
garney, the manicure 
girl, was the admira- 
tion of London. It is 
on the ecards that 
Julia Marlowe, whose 
new leading man is 
to be Bruce McCrea, 
late the Dr. Wat- 


















ADELAIDE KEIM, 


OF 
WHITE HORSE TAVERN ” 
COMPANY. 


From a photograph by Falk, 


New York. 


son of “Sherlock 
Holmes,” may ap- 
pear at the Criterion 
in the spring with 
“When Knighthood 
Was in Flower.” 
Thursday, Septem- 
ber 6, is lighting up 
night for Daly’s, 
where Charles Froh- 
man will present last 


winter’s success at 
the London Savoy, 


“The Rose of Per- 
sia.” a comic opera 
with Arthur Sulli- 
van’s music and book 
by Captain Basil 
Hood. The plot is 
described as possess- 
ing that fault from 
which the famous 
Gilbert series was so 
free, involved treat- 
ment; but on the 
other hand, the dia- 
logue and lyries have 
come in for praise 
because of effects ob- 


tained by simple 
means. , The Savoy 
company will be 


brought over—rather 
a risky proceeding in 
view of the disaster 
that has invariably 
attended Mr. Froh- 
man’s experiments of 
this sort in the mu- 
sical line. However, 
he evidently antici- 
pates a hit, as time 
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HAMILTON REVELLE, LATE LEAD- 
ING MAN WITH OLGA 
NETIERSOLE. 

From his latest photograth by Rose 


& Sands, New York. 

















MARGARET FRASER AS “LADY WINIFRED” IN 
“THE MESSENGER BOY.” 


From a photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. 


GRACE REALS, 





WHO WAS THE 
GIPSY IN “THE PRIDE 
OF JENNICO.” 


From a photograph by the Elite 


Studio, San Francisco. 


has been reserved at 
Daly’s until the lat- 
ter part of Novem- 
ber, when the Daniel 
Frohman stock reap- 
pears, with two lead- 
ing men, Edward 
Morgan and John 
Mason, and two lead- 
ing women, Hilda 
Spong and another, 
the latter at this 
writing unnamed, 
Mary  Mannering 
having elected to 
star. The remainder 
of the company will 
be practically the 
same as last season, 
which means excel- 
lent; plays may prove 
the stumbling block. 


Mr. Frohman has 
usually looked to 
London to supply 


him with these, but 
the past winter was 
so searee of novel- 
ties, and his brother 
Charles has a_ pre- 
emption on so many 
of the successes, that 
suitable material is 
at a premium. 

This same question 
of play supply holds 
back the announce- 
ment of definite plans 
for the Empire. For 
the first time in some 
half dozen years, 
John Drew will not 
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have a Charles Wyndham success to fall 
back upon, and his vehicle for the autumn 
is at this writing an unknown—possibly 
also an unwritten—quantity. The same 
thing may be said in regard to the reper- 
tory of the Empire stock, although Mr. 
Frohman is reported to have secured both 
Carton’s new comedy, a spring hit at the 
London Criterion, “Lady Huntworth’s 
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would be a rash prophet who should pre- 
dict. At all events, he has arranged for a” 
long term in the metropolis, and when he 
departs, Sarah Bernhardt takes his place, 
with “ L’Aiglon,” which New Yorkers will 
be able to follow with reasonable clearness 
by that time, as Maude Adams will have 
already introduced her English version 
to them. Bernhardt will also let us see 














CYRIL SCOTT, LEADING JUVENILE WITH “‘ THE CASINO 
GIRL” IN LONDON. 


From his latest photograph by the Glasotype Company, 
New York 








WILLIAM P. CARLTON, LEADING JUVENILE WITH 
“THE CADET GIRL” IN NEW YORK. 


From a photograph by the Glasotype Company, 
Vew York. 








Experiment,” and “The Man of Forty,” 
recently done by George Alexander. He 
also has the promise of a new play from 
Clyde Fitch, which was not finished ia 
time to go on after “Brother Officers” 
last April. 


A CLUSTER OF STARS, 


Plans for the Garden Theater revolve 
solely about stars, Sothern beginning 
there on September 17 with a brief sea- 
son of “ Hamlet ” tricked out in such glit- 
tering habiliments as will cause the mel- 
ancholy prince to seem strange unto him- 
self. Mansfield comes next, but whether 
in “Henry V ” or “ The King of Rome” 
—a piece of “L’Aiglon” type—or the 
new play he is said to have ordered from 
Harriet Ford and Beatrice De Mille, au- 
thors of “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” or in Victor Mapes’ drama, it 


her idea of “ Hamlet” and will probably 
present “ La Samaritaine,” another Ros- 
tand work. 

The Garrick reopens with “ Sherlock 
Holmes,” followed by the final appear- 
ances of Mrs. Carter in “ Zaza,” and 
possibly her first ones in “The Queen’s 
Drawing Room.” Beginning in Novem- 
ber, clear time has been reserved for Will- 
iam H. Crane in “ David Harum,” which 
was tried with marked success in the 
Harum district (central New York) last 
spring. The management reports some 
strange experiences in Syracuse, where 
the announcement of the production of a 
piece smacking so strongly of the local 
soil drew from the rural districts 
throngs of the real David’s neighbors and 
friends, many of whom had never been in 
a theater before. The gatemen were actu- 
ally obliged to open their fingers from the 
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EDNA PHILIPS, OF E. H. SOTHERN’S COMPANY. 
From a photograph by Schloss, New York. 










FLORENCE ELLIOTT, APPEARING WITH THE FARCE 
“a LIVELY RACKET.” 


From a photograph by Rose & Sands. New York. 





VIOLET LLOYD, WHO WAS HERE WITH “THE GEISHA,” MARGARET CORNILLE, A FRENCH SINGER APPEAR- 
AND IS NOW ENACTING “NORA,” THE LEADING ING IN THE CHERRY BLOSSOM GROVE 
PART IN “THE MESSENGER BOY,” AT THE ATOP OF THE NEW YORK 
LONDON GAIETY. THEATER. 





From her latest photograph by Ellis & Walery, London. From a photograph by Thors, San Francisco, 
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clutch on their tickets, and once seated in 
the auditorium, the assemblage was as 
solemn as if-in attendance on a church 
service. The play departs less from the 
lines of the story than is usually the case 
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Square Theater—the Shubert brothers, 
managers of the stock company at the 
Bastablé there. They retain the original 
booking, however, for “ Arizona,” the play 
by Augustus Thomas, author of “ Ala- 





SELENA JOHNSON. 
From a photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


SANDOL MILLIKEN, 
From her latest photograph by Morrison, Chicago. 


TWO MEMBERS OF WILLIAM H. CRANE’S COMPANY LAST SEASON. 


with the dramatized novel, and a real horse 
is used. One drawback was encountered 
in cities where strangeness to the play- 
house did not prevent audiences from 
manifesting outward interest in the pro- 
ceedings. This was the anticipation of 
the point in many of David’s droll stories, 
drowning Mr. Crane’s voice in the out- 
burst of laughter and applause which the 
public, knowing its “ Harum ” all too well, 
could no longer restrain. 
“ \RIZONA,” MAUDE ADAMS, AND ANNIE 
RUSSELL. 


Tt is a firm from Syracuse, by the way, 
that has taken control of- the Herald 








bama” and “In Mizzoura,” which for 
more than a year now has been winning 
golden opinions in the West. In Chicago, 
where it was originally produced, it ran 
for thirteen weeks, and later played a re- 
turn engagement of five; and if it is as 
good as its author’s latest, “ Oliver Gold- 
smith,” New York will regret having been 
for so long deprived of an opportunity to 
judge of its merits. Vincent Serrano and 
Theodore Roberts will have leading parts. 

Francis Wilson rings up the curtain at 
the Knickerbocker, as he did last season. 
What his vehicle will be is at this writing 
kept wrapped in the usual folds of mys- 
tery, but of one thing we may be certain 

































—it will not be. a musical form of 
“L’Aiglon,” Mr. Wilson had in “Cyrano” 
all he wanted of operatic Rostand. He has 
denied that he is to do “ Floradora,” last 
winter’s hit at the London Lyric. Rumor 
was unusually busy with this particular 
star ‘in the spring. There is little reason 
to doubt that Pauline Hall will be a prin- 
cipal in his company, and that Lulu 
Glaser will have severed her long associa- 
tion with-the troupe, her place being taken 
by Christie Macdonald. Following the 
Wilson engagement, Maude: Adams will 
don male attire and appear as the Duke of 
Reichstadt, Napoleon’s son, in Rostand’s 
latest hit, “ The Eagle ”—or, as the title 
should more properly be translated, “ 'The 
Eaglet ”—which is said to be derived from 
a poem.on the downfall of Napoleon by 
Victor Hugo. This is the play that Julia 
Marlowe was exceedingly anxious to get, 
and to her failure to do so is said to be 
due her desertion from the’ Frohman ban- 
ner. The réle seems so utterly foreign to 
all that Miss Adams has ever before at- 
tempted that the outcome must be regard- 
ed as far more hazardous than was her 
original début as a star in “ The Little 
Minister.” Then she had everything to 
gain, not so much to lose; now failure 
would necessarily cloud the memory of all 
she has achieved. Another Knickerbocker 
booking is for the Bostonians; who con- 
template a -spéctaeular production of 
“Robin Hood.” Hilda Clark will be the 
prima donna of the troupe. 

At the Lyceum the theatrical year be- 
gins early in September with Annie Rus- 
sell in “ A Royal Family,” the comedy in 
which Gertrude Elliott made a London 
hit last autumn. It is by the author of 
“His Excellency the Governor,” and the 
star part is that of the princess. Miss 
Russell is to have associated with her two 
of the strongest cards in the “ Miss 
Hobbs ” cast—Charles Richman and Mrs. 
Gilbert. A generous slice of time has 
been reserved for “ A Royal Family,” and 
then a new star is to come forward at the 
Lyceum in the person of Ethel Barry- 
more, with a play now being written for 
her by Clyde Fitch. Who will be selected 
as her leading man must be left as an 
interesting matter for conjecture. The 
lucky individual must at all events be of 
good height, to match Miss Barrymore. 

“The Husbands of Leontine ” will lead 
off at the Madison Square. It is a French 
piece of the order of “ The Girl from: Max- 
im’s,” and was the successor to that un- 
savory mess at the Paris Nouveautés. If 
the fate meted out to most offerings:of the’ 
sort last season should overtake this new- 
10 M 
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one, Charles Frohman’s Comedians may 
soon thereafter be seen at the same house 
in “Self and Lady,” with E. M. Holland 
= Fritz Williams ringleaders in the 
un. 

The season at the Manhattan will open 
on September 17 with that apparently in- 
evitable feature of the new theatrical year, 
the dramatized novel. .In this case it is 
“Caleb West,” by -Hopkinsorn Smith, 
turned into a play by Michael Morton. 
After “Caleb West” chaos and contra- 
diction are the two elements most promi- 
nent in the Manhattan’s plans at the mo- 
ment of writing. It is known, however, 
that two pieces are beirg considered for 
the house: “ The Education of a Prince,” 
in which Jeanne Granier has renewed her 
old triumphs in Paris, and which is to be 
adapted to Anna Held here; and “ Her 
Majesty,” a play made by J. I. C. Clarke, 
one of the authors of “ Heartsease,” from 
the novel by Elizabeth Knight Tompkins. 


THE OPERATIC OUTLOOK, 


If New Yorkers are not satiated with 
opera next season, it will wot be owing to 
lack of effort on the part of managers to 
supply them with it. First will come the 
Grau-Savage season of the English article 
at the Metropolitan, beginning October 1. 
The Grau company proper will arrive 
in this country in the latter part of 
October and proceed at once to San 
Francisco, afterwards appearing iti Salt 
Lake, Denver, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
and so on. Whether Grau will relent 
and give Chicago another chance on 
his way east remains to be seen. The 
New York opening is set for the 
third week in December, following the 
departure of the English singing contin- 
gent on their provincial tour. As to the 
company’s roster, Calvé and Sembrich 
will not return, but Jean de Reszke is to 
be back again, and so are Melba, Eames, 
and Nordica. Mr. Grau is evidently stak- 
ing much on Jean de Reszke’s powers of 
endurance, for neither Saléza nor Alvarez 
is booked to ‘return, and Dippel surely 
cannot alternate with the redoubtable 
Jean from beginning to end of the season. 
And new tenors are not to be found grow- 
ing on every bush, as our impresario dis- 
covered, amid much perturbation of mind, 
last winter. 

Meantime a brand new organization is 
planning to present some less known 
operas, such as “ Herodiade,” by Massenet, 
and Gluck’s “Iphigénie en Tauride,” in 
a series of fifteen successive Thursday 
performances, in what is announced as a 
“theater especially arranged for the 
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purpose.” And after the Italian-German- 
French term at the Metropolitan is con- 
cluded, the Savage English branch returns 
there for a spring season. 


THE MURRAY HILL STOCK AND THE LIEBLER 
LIST. 


At the Murray Hill the Henry V. Don- 
nelly stock company will enter upon its 
third year, with the prestige which the 
publie’s support of its earnest, conscien- 
tious work has entitled it to claim. Its 
first season was in the nature of an ex- 
periment, almost to the close; but when 
success finally perched on the Donnelly 
banner, it came to stay. With a change 
of bill each week, when once your reper- 
toire company manager secures a clien- 
tele, he may count with reasonable cer- 
tainty on retaining it so long as he keeps 
his casts up to standard, for the same 
people will return again and again to see 
their favorites in different parts. And 
nowadays good actors are more easily ob- 
tainable than good plays, so while Charles 
and Daniel Frohman are worrying during 
the summer over the scarcity of novelties, 
Mr. Donnelly may enjoy his vacation, se- 
rene in the consciousness that with all the 
wealth of the past to draw on, from Shak- 
spere and Goldsmith to Pinero and Daly, 
he has far less risk connected with his 
business than if he were compelled to 
agree with Hamlet that “the play’s the 
thing.” 

A new theater will be added to New 
York’s long list in the autumn, the Re- 
public, erected by Oscar Hammerstein in 
Forty Second Street, adjoining his Vic- 
toria. But for its first year, at any rate, 
Hammerstein will have nothing to do 
with the attractions offered, as these are 
to be supplied by Liebler & Co., the firm 
of managers who were put at the front 
two years ago by Charles Coghlan’s hit 
in “ The Royal Box,” and who had their 
position thoroughly established by the 
suecess of Viola Allen in “The Chris- 
tian.” For the coming season they are to 
control so many attractions that it begins 
to look as if the Frohmans must perforce 
move along a little on the seats of the 
mighty to make room for the newcomers. 
In addition to James A. Herne, who opens 
at the Republic in his “Sag Harbor” 
early in September, the Lieblers will have 
Viola Allen in her new play by Marion 
Crawford, “In the Palace of the King” 
(the story now running in THe Munsey), 
which is to be brought out at the Republic 
some time in November. They also man- 
age Mrs. Le Moyne and James O’Neill, 
and are to exploit Robert Hilliard in a 
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dramatization of “ Van Bibber ” and Wil- 
ton Lackaye as Jean Valjean in an adap- 
tation of “ Les Misérables.” Nor is this © 
all; they are also to star Henry E. Dixey 
in Langdon Mitchell’s version of his 
father’s story, “ The Adventures of Fran- 
cois,” and will produce Joseph Arthur’s 
new play, “ Lost River,” with Mary Saun- 
ders (lately Nell and the Marchioness) in 
the leading ingénue réle. This last named 
will be put on in New York at the Four- 
teenth Street Theater in the early days 
of October, and Mrs. Le Moyne is pro- 
vided for at Wallack’s; but if Miss Allen 
plays the season out at the Republic, other 
stages must be found for the remaining 
offerings in the list. Nobody need be sur- 
prised, therefore, to learn before very long 
that the Liebler people are to erect a play- 
house of their own. 


AT WALLACK’S AND THE MUSIC HALLS. 


The Victoria is to be opened for the 
third time in its history by the Rogers 
Brothers, on September 17, with their new 
absurdity, “ The Rogers Brothers in Cen- 
tral Park.” These two rivals of Weber & 
Fields have been so successful in the past 
at the Victoria that it would seem unnec- 
essary for Mr. Hammerstein to make any 
other bookings there; but he evidently be- 
lieves in possessing at least two strings to 
his bow, as about Thanksgiving time the 
Agoust family of pantomimists and jug- 
glers are to appear in a farce now being 
written to introduce their specialty. Otis 
Harlan is to enact the leading speaking 
part of the piece, with Marie Cahill a 
leader in his support. Whether or not De 
Koven and Smith’s new opera, “ Foxy 
Quiller,” a sequel to “ The Highwayman,” 
with Jerome Sykes in the name part, will 
be staged at this house, depends on cir- 
cumstances. 

Otis Skinner will open the season at 
Wallack’s on September 3 in “ Prince 
Otto,” preceding Mrs. Le Moyne’s appear- 
ance there in “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World,” a sight of which New York is im- 
patiently awaiting. Her engagement is 
for five weeks, after which Martin Har- 
vey, the young English actor manager, of 
“The Only Way ” fame, will have an in- 
ning, provided he can secure the proper 
material. The failure of “Don Juan’s 
Last Wager,” on the success of which so 
much was staked, was a sore disappoint- 
ment to him. Mr. Harvey has already 
acted in America, as a member of Henry 
Irving’s company on three of his tours. 
Another Wallack attraction will doubt- 
less be E. S. Willard, who has been so ill 
since his last visit here, and who an- 
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nounces his fayorite repertoire, including 
“The Middleman ” and “ The Professor’s 
Love Story,” and two new plays. 

The year’s most surprising piece of the- 
atrical news was the announcement that 
De Wolf Hopper would give up starring 
and become a member of the stock com- 
pany at Weber & Fields’ for the next two 
seasons. Everybody understands, of 
course, that Mr. Hopper is well paid for 
his condescension, if so we may term. it, 
and if his course will discourage a few of 
the incompetents now striving for stellar 
glories, he will have contributed in so far 
to the elevation of the stage. The new 
bill at this most popular of America’s 
music halls, to reopen September 5, will 
be a skit on the Paris Exposition, of 
course adjustable to burlesques on the new 
plays as they are put forward. “ L’Ai- 
glon” will probably come in for early 
satirizing, and “ David Harum” should 
offer particularly inviting material for 
travesty. 

SOME UNPLACED FAVORITES. 

Hopper steps into the shoes of “ Pete” 
Dailey, who has been induced to reénter 


the stellar realm as the central figure in a 
farce from the German, the scene of which 


is laid in a poster designing establish- 


ment. This is one of the homeless attrac- 
tions to which reference has already been 
made. It may go on at the New York, the 
Schley, or even Koster & Bial’s, although 
one of its sponsors, Frank McKee, is in- 
terested in two other houses—the Madison 
Square and the Garrick. Speaking of 
Frank McKee, his old partner, Charles 
H. Hoyt, promises to give the public a 
new faree. “ A Bunch of Blue Ribbon” is 
the name, but the characters are to be 
Wall Street votaries, not members of a 
temperance brigade. 

Among the stars not mentioned in the 
foregoing summary who will no doubt 
appear in the metropolis during the sea- 
son are Henry Miller, who may get “To 
Have and to Hold”; and Nat Goodwin, 
with his wife, Maxine Elliott, who may 
do “The Honorable Peter Sterling.” 
And their venture with “Hamlet” will 
surely not be the only engagement of 
Sothern and Virginia Harned in Gotham. 
It is reported that “ Simon Dale” is being 
turned into a play for them. : 

“San Toy,” the successor to “The 
Geisha” at the London Daly’s, was ac- 
quired for America by the Augustin Daly 
estate. There is a chance that it may be 
brought out by the company now playing 
“ A Runaway Girl.” 

Mary Mannering, wife of James K. 
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Hackett, and leading woman of the Daniel 
Frohman stock for some four seasons, 
inaugurates her career as a.star in Bos- 
ton about the Ist of October. Frank Mc- 
Kee is to be her manager, and her first 
play will be a dramatization of “ Janice 
Meredith,” in which she will have Robert 
Drouét for leading man, to play Charles 
Fownes, and Burr McIntosh as Philemon 
Hennion. 

William Winter, of the Tribune, has 
prepared a version of Shakspere’s “ King 
John ” for Mme. Modjeska, who announces 
a farewell tour under new auspices. 
Blanche Walsh is to become an independ- 
ent star, under the management of Joseph 
Brooks, who for so long guided Crane’s 
fortunes, and Ben Stern, who directed the 
tours of Fanny Davenport. Her first play, 
a romantic drama, was written for her by 
Eugene Presbrey, author of “ A Virginia 
Courtship.” Mr. Brooks is. also to shape 
the destinies of a new male star, Macklyn 
Arbuckle, who last season played the title 
role in “ Why Smith Left Home.” Au- 
gustus Thomas has written the play for 
him, and has called it, without much de- 
gree of originality, “The Gentleman 
from Texas.” Apropos of “ Why Smith 
Left Home,” its author, George H. Broad- 
hurst, has turned out a new farce, “ The 
House That Jack Built,” containing 
strong parts for those two favorites, 
Thomas Wise and Mrs. Annie Yeamans. 
The latter will once more enjoy the oppor- 
tunity of being a “ cook lady.” 

In addition to the Liebler offerings men- 
tioned in connection with the announce- 
ments for the Republic, this enterprising 
firm have under way a production of “ The 
Choir Invisible,” made from James Lane 
Allen’s book, and have not shrunk from 
backing another Zangwill drama, “ The 
Mantle of Elijah.” 

From the foregoing summary it will be 
apparent that never Before in its history 
has the stage been threatened with such 
an inundation of dramatized books. We 
use the term “threatened ” in its closest 
application. There can be no doubt of 
the fact that this wholesale turning of 
novels into plays for the mere profit of 
the thing works harm to the theater on its 
artistic side. The canons of construction 
must be disregarded all too frequently in 
order that some resemblance to the orig- 
inal story be retained. One of the most 
successful (pecuniarily) of last season’s 
book plays was such a maimed and hope- 
less affair, from the novelist’s standpoint, 
that he at first absolutely refused to allow 
it to go on the stage, and only succumbed 
to a big money bonus from the manager. 
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THE DRAMATIZED NOVEL—IT IS 
CROWDING FROM THE STAGE ALL 
THE MERE “PLAYS” WHICH HAVE 
HAD NO CAREERS BETWEEN 
COVERS. 


There has been a good deal said, first 
and last, against the problem novel. It 
has not had fair play. One point great- 
ly in its favor has been overlooked. It 
has not been dramatized. English and 
American play constructors are not given, 
as a rule, to the Ibsenesque in their pro- 
ductions, and the problem novel would 
dramatize in no other way. 

But everything except the problem 
novel is being dramatized as fast as reli- 
able playwrights can take the orders. If 
they would only follow the example of all 
the other trades and form a union, or of 
all the other capitalists and form a trust, 
it would be no time before they could be 
dictating terms most haughtily to mere 
novelists’ and managers’ everywhere. 
“ Dear Sir,” their printed formulas would 
read, “ owing to the great press of drama- 
tizing on hand, we are compelled to return 
your goods to you. We should be abso- 
lutely unable to touch it before 1905. If 
you have not been suited before then, 
communicate with us and we will be glad 
to put you on our waiting list.” Truly a 
fashionable dressmaker just before Easter 
would be a humble creature compared 
with your fashionable dramatizer if he 
were but united. 

Nowadays novels are dramatized before 
the printer’s ink is dry on the first copy. 
It is as much a part of an enterprising 
publisher’s business*to announce that the 
author of “To Borrow and to Keep” is 
collaborating with Sheridan Smith on an 
acting version of the great story for 
Charles Frohman as it is for him to see 
that Mr. Howells discovers that the young 
author has “ arrived,” or that Mr. Stod- 
dard thinks that “To Borrow and to 
Keep ” will do for Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania, what “ Bleak House” did for cer- 
tain parts of London. 

If any one doubts that the dramatizing 
fever is dangerously epidemic, let him 
east his eye over this list. “ David 
Harum” has been dramatized and pro- 
duced. Robert Grant’s “ Unleavened 
Bread ” is to be dramatized; so, of course, 
is “To Have and to Hold.” 
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Langdon Mitchell, who dramatized 
“Vanity Fair” for Mrs. Fiske, has dram- 
atized “ The Adventures of Francois,” his 
father’s novel, and is to dramatize “ Hugh 
Wynne.” Paul Leicester Ford is assist- 
ing some one in the dramatization of 
“Janice Meredith.” Thomas Nelson 
Page is doughtily going it alone in the 
dramatization of “ Red Rock,” and so on 
and on. Of course “ Richard Carvel” is 
preparing to strut before the footlights, 
and Marion Crawford’s “ Via Crucis” is 
to be acted. : 

Some gentlemen whose works manage 
to escape the preliminary heralding usual 
in such eases proclaim that they are going 
to dramatize their novels, and thereby an- 
nounce to an interested public that they 
have written novels. For instance, Dr. 
James Ludlow’s “Captain of the Jani- 
zaries” is to be dramatized, and that is 
probably the first that most of the world 
knew of Dr. James and his Janizaries. 
For most of the world has no memory for 
things beyond a decade on the backward 
road to oblivion, and “ The Captain of the 
Janizaries”’ was published nearly a de- 
eade and a half ago. 

It is all very tiresome. One would like 
to be able to think that at the theater he ~ 
could relax and be refreshed and invigor- 
ated. But hash—if literature will pardon 
the figure—is not strengthening, and it 
is painfully seldom palatable. And these 
stage representations of the books we 
have been forced in self defense to 
read, in order to understand the dialect 
of our fellows, are grimly like the sec- 
ond day’s appearance of the roast or the 
broil. 

What will become of real dramatic art 
is of secondary consequence. Possibly it 
will survive, even if various young dra- 
matic artists who might have done some- 
thing worth while are sacrificed. After 
all, the great dramatic artist did not in- 
vent his own plots. To be sure, he did 
not have to “collaborate ” with his con- 
temporaries, and he could travel back to 
the “Gesta Romanorum” for inspira- 
tion. If he had had to prepare a fellow 
Londoner’s stories for the stage, we should 
not have Shakspere today—but, then, he 
wouldn’t have done it. 

At any rate, there is one thing to mar- 
vel over. By some strange oversight of 


dramatizers—a race distinct from drama- 
tists—there has not yet been announced a 
























dramatization of “The Man with the 
Hoe.” 


SOME RUSTIC CYNICISM—IN “THE 
FARRINGDONS” EVEN THE VIL- 
LAGE CRONES GROW EPIGRAM- 
MATIC. 


One of the most interesting features of 
Miss Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s new 
book, “The Farringdons,” is that the 
leaders of “smart ” society in London are 
infinitely less amusing in conversation 
than are the bucolic dames of the north 
of England. This may be due to Miss 
Fowler’s keen perception of actualities. 
At any rate, the really good sayings are 
put into the mouths of two old bodies in 
the village, and though some of their re- 
marks are strongly suggestive of Mrs. 
Poyser, yet there is enough salt in them 
to preserve them. Mrs. Bateson, one otf 
these old dames, expresses to her friend, 
Mrs. Hankey, the wish that Elizabeth 
should marry Christopher, to which Mrs. 
Hankey replies: 


“Well, at any rate, she knows all about him; 
that is something. I always say that men are the 
same as kittens: you should take them straight 
from their mothers, or else not take ’em at all ; for 
if you don’t, you never know what bad habits they 
may have formed, or what queer tricks they will be 
up to.” 


In another place they are discussing a 
new arrival in the neighborhood: 


“Mr. Tremaine is one that has religious doubts.” 

“Ah, that’s liver,” said Mrs. Bateson, her voice 
softening with pity; “that comes from eating 
French kickshaws, and having no mother to see 
that he takes a dose of soda and niter now and 
then to keep his system cool. Poor young man!” 

“T hear he goes so far as to deny the existence 
of a God,” continued Mrs. Hankey. 

“All liver,” repeated Mrs. Bateson; “it often 
takes men like that. When they begin to doubt 
the inspiration of the Scriptures you know they 
will be all the better for a dose of dandelion tea; 
but when they go on to deny the- existence of a 
God, there’s nothing for it but camomile.” 





““ADNT ’EARD OF THE GENTLE- 
MAN ”—TWO CASES WHERE AMER- 
ICAN AUTHOR WORSHIP AND ENG- 
LISH INDIFFERENCE MET. 


There is a story going the rounds just 
now about a worshipful American who in 
Hants begged the burly landlord of hér 
inn to tell her if it was not there that 
Keats had written “ Endymion,” and if 
she might not be permitted to see the very 
room where he wrote. The landlord was 
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grieved to disappoint his guest, but he 
“did not remember to ’ave ’eard of the 
gentleman.” However, if she was bent 
upon seeing sacred spots, he could show 
her the room in which Marie Corelli wrote 
“The Sorrows of Satan.” 

This recalls the experience of another 
pious pilgrim, who sought the church in 
whose yard George Eliot lies buried. She 
wished to see the grave, and the sexton, or 
whatever functionary had the matter in 


‘charge, was perfectly willing that she 


should, only he, too, was afflicted with 
grief because he could not recall “ever 
’aving ’eard of the gentleman.” The pious 
pilgrim hastily explained that the “ gen- 
tleman” was no gentleman. The sexton 
was still in the dark. The pilgrim blun- 
dered on, giving a brief sketch of the life 
of Mary Ann Evans-Lewes-Cross, to jog 
the memory of the guide. His face hard- 
ened. No, he could not remember the 
ease at all, and—begging her pardon—he 
thought it extremely unlikely that any 
person of that sort was buried in his 
churehyard. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND FICTION— 
MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S STORIES 
AND HER LIFE. 


How often is fiction autobiography ? 
Of course the question of how often auto- 
biography is fiction is too delicate a one 
to be discussed lightly, but the converse 
of the query is not impertinent. 

It is suggested by reading something 
of the life of Mary Cholmondeley, whose 
“Danvers” stories and “ Red Pottage ” 
have made her a good deal of a literary 
pet in England. Every one who has read 
her stories has been impressed by the viv- 
idness with which she describes English 
clerical life. And behold, her biography 
says that she is the eldest daughter of an 


.English clergyman, and a grandniece of 


Bishop Reginald Heber. 

In both “ Red Pottage ” and the earlier 
“ Sir Charles Danvers,” one of the young 
feminine persgnages was ward to a bril- 
liant, fascinating woman of the world 
sort of fairy godmother. Hester in “ Red 
Pottage” and Rachel in “Sir Charles 
Danvers ” both saw life under the wing 
of such a woman. And here in the tale 
of Miss Cholmondeley’s own life we read 
that once out of the schoolroom she spent 
part of every year in London with her 
grandmother, Mrs. Legard, and _ that 
“Mrs. Legard, a beautiful and witty wom- 
an, had known all the distinguished men 
of her day. * * * Mrs. Legard had a 
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great influence over her granddaughter— 
took her out into society, obliged her to 
overcome her extreme shyness, encouraged 
her to express her ideas, however crude, 
never ridiculed them ”—and behaved 
generally in the most enlightened grand- 
motherly way! 

Like the gifted Hester of “Red Pot- 
tage,”’ Miss Cholmondeley has been more 
or less of an invalid, and her work has 


been done in the semi retirement conse- 


quent upon semi illness. 

Apropos of fiction and biography, it has 
been suggested that the incident in “ Red 
Pottage ” where James Gresley burns his 
sister’s manuscript bears a strong family 
resemblance to Lady Burton’s burning of 
the manuscript of “ The Scented Garden.” 
Those who take their novels strenuously, 
and who consider the question worth ar- 
gument, maintain that the act of the cleri- 
eal prig of the novel. was as justifiable as 
that of the feminine fanatic of real life, 
since to his narrow ideas the novel.seemed 
destined to do harm. The two cases are 
not really similar, however; they are dif- 
ferentiated by the great law of mine and 
thine. Lady Burton undoubtedly owned 
“The Scented Garden,” by her husband’s 
bequest; Mr. Gresley had not the shadow 
of a right to Hester’s story, not even the 
right to read it. If his sister had be- 
queathed the manuscript to him, the pro- 
ceeds to be turned into his own private 
purse, undoubtedly he would have had a 
moral right to put it into the fire, al- 
though it would not have lessened the in- 
tellectual iniquity of his deed. 


RETHRASHING OLD WHEAT—THAT 
SEEMS TO BE THE MODERN POET’S 
ONLY TASK. 


It was after reading Stephen Phillips’ 
“Paolo and Francesca” that some one 
asked: “When is the epic of our own 
times to be written? Or, are the men upon 
whom the divine afflatus has been breathed 
in greater or less degree, always going to 
hark back to the feuds and loves and hates 
of past centuries ? 
poet who will substitute Whitechapel for 
the Inferno, or who will find a love affair 
around the corner which he will bequeath 
to coming times as the stories of Fran- 
cesca and of Beatrice and of Helen were 
bequeathed to us? Are we to leave the 
future nothing but what the past left us, 
rewritten, told in a new dialect, but still 
the same old thing? Is poetry doomed to 
be nothing more than everlasting permu- 
tations and combinations of the same 
materials? ” 








Shall we never have a. 
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The protester was mildly reminded of 
the noble efforts of Mr. Kipling to im- 
mortalize in verse the qualities of the 
steam engine and the ocean liner. But the 
achievements of the sweet singer of 
“Give, give, give,” did not satisfy his 
demand for real poetry that should be 
also really modern in its tone. Indeed, 
the critic. presumed to doubt that Mr. 
Kipling’s ballads would be a heritage to 
posterity. 

“T am talking,” he explained, “ about 
poets. Iam recalling that Browning went 
back to medieval Italy for material, just 
as this young Phillips has done. I am 
remembering that Tennyson found the 
substance for his epic or narrative poems 
in the court of King Arthur. Those are 
the two names to be taken most seriously 
when recent modern poetry is considered. 
I am recalling that Shelley told the awful 
story of the Cenci and the tremendous one 
of Prometheus. I am remembering that 
William Morris, “dreamer of dreams, 
born out of his true time,” repeated clas- 
sic legend in modern English, and that 
even these young men who are writing 
now, these who have not yet proved them- 
selves, are harking back, going to the old 
storehouses, retelling Dante’s stories, or, 
like W. B. Yeats and the rest of the Cel- 
tie renaissance school, stringing the same 
old beads of legend in a way very little 
different from the old one. And so, in 
spite of Kipling’s boiler ballads and the 
Yiddish, sweat shop poetry of that Rus- 
sian tailor, Rosenfeldt, whom the Har- 
vard professors have taken up, I feel 
gloomy over our legacy of verse to those 
who come after us. : 

“Tt may be inevitable,” he pursued. 
“It may be that the poet can only take 
the legends of the past and rewrite them. 
It may be that epic poetry—the poetry of 
narrative—is like history. It is not to be 
written by those who dwell in the midst 
of the events they describe and in the at- 
mosphere they endeavor to create. -The 
poet may need a longer perspective than 
the story teller in plain prose, and a gen- 
eration or two may have to elapse between 
the happening and the poem on it. But 
even so—even if it is the man of 2000 
who is to write the poem of the Spanish 
war or the story of the Boxer massacres, 
who is to elevate to a permanent place in 
literature the love and jealousy of some 
woman of the Italian quarter—of some 
woman of a New England village, for that 
matter—even so, we ought to be hearing 
now of some event a little more contempo- 
raneous than the lamented tragedy in the 
house of Rimini. After all, that and the 















rest of the poet’s standbys have been 
pretty well done, and it would be pleasant 
to get down, say, at least to the time of 
Cromwell, or even to the French and In- 
dian wars. Mr. Le Gallienne is the only 
poet extant to whom the task of rewriting 
what has already been perfectly written 
ought to be assigned. The others ought 
really to leave him Juliet and Francesca 
to place with his Saki, while they come 
down a century or two and try the un- 
tried poetical fields.” 





WHY BE PROBABLE? IS THIS THE 
UNDERLYING MOTTO OF MR. GRANT 
ALLEN’S LAST BOOK, “HILDA 
WADE”? 

“Hilda Wade,” Grant Allen’s latest 


and last novel, would never have been 
thought of if “ Sherlock Holmes ” had not 
been written first, which makes it partic- 
ularly appropriate that Conan Doyle 
should have finished the story after its 
author’s death. The book is not in any 
sense a steal; it is simply written after 
“ Sherlock Holmes.” Hilda Wude is a 
hospital nurse with wonderful qualifica- 
tions for a detective, which she puts to 
use in clearing her father’s memory, he 
being falsely accused of poisoning his 
uncle. * 

The story, which includes a raid and a 
massacre by the Matabele in South Af- 
rica, and a narrow escape from death at 
the hands of Buddhist fanatics in Thibet, 
is exciting to those who do not demand 
probability; for Mr. Allen is not a man 
who is given to exploring well bottoms. 
-The fact that a thing could not possibly 
have happened as he tells it, is a matter of 
no consequence to him. He does not even 
take the trouble to make incidents seem 
true, which is a great mistake; for by this 
negligence he loses all chance of holding 
the interest of the more intelligent of the 
reading puhlic. 

Like all unconscientious story tellers, 
Grant Allen chooses the traditional mo- 
tive and kases his plot on that; and this 
tendency in “Hilda Wade” runs us 
against a hoary old convention that need- 
ed burial ages ago. Would any modern 
girl with common sense (and Hilda was a 
modern girl with common sense) consider 
it an eternally insurmountable obstacle to 
marriage that her father was wrongfully 
accused of a crime? Her lover is as fully 
convineed of her father’s innocence as she 
is, and the crime is not even proved 
against him, as he died before his trial. 
Of course, the explanation is that the au- 
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thor wanted an obstacle to run in between 
his hero and heroine, and was too intel- 
lectually lazy to invent one that would 
bear investigation 


KIPLING AND THE DICTIONARY— 
HOW HE MAY CHANGE THE MEAN- 
ING OF SOME ENGLISH WORDS. 


Said Mr. Ponderous the other day: 
“The dictionary of the future will quote 
largely from Kipling to illustrate its defi- 
nitions, and we are likely to.see ‘ beggar’ 
illustrated thus: ‘ Beggar—One that lives 
by asking alms. “The Absent Minded 
Beggar ”—Kipling.’ 

“ Now, everybody knows,” he went on 
in his weighty manner, “that is, every- 
body who has read the poem knows, that 
it refers not to an alms asker, but to 
Tommy Atkins; but those who know only 
the title imagine that the poe deals with 
a mendicant. Indeed, an Italian transla- 
tion of the verses is entitled ‘The Absent 
Minded Mendicant.’ 

“ Now, of course,” he went on, nodding 
his head, “in this connection ‘ beggar’ is 
used in its purely English sense as a term 
of affectionate ridicule, much as we use 
‘cuss.’ In speaking of the poem the em- 
phasis should be thrown on ‘ absent mind- 
ed,’ not on ‘ beggar.’ 

“Tn conclusion, I would say that it is 
an admirable title, inasmuch as it piques 
curiosity, but an unfortunate one in that 
it gives undue prominence to a relatively 
unimportant noun used as a term of good 
fellowship and not as one of reproach.” 





SOME WIFELY MAXIMS, DRAWN UP 
BY LADY BURTON BEFORE HER 
MARRIAGE TO SIR RICHARD. 


The set of resolutions which Lady Bur- 


ton drew up at her marriage shows an ° 


amount of good sense not to be expected 
from her pictures, as they appear either 
in her husband’s biographies published a 
few years ago, or in her own life recently 
issued and called “ The Romance of Isa- 


‘bel, Lady Burton.” They are resolutions 


that every married woman might bear in 
mind with advantage, while the portraits 
show her weak and affected. She says: 

Let your husband find in you a companion, friend, 
adviser, and confidante, that he may miss nothing at 
home ; and let him find in the wife what he and 
many other men fancy is to be found only ina 
mistress, that he may seek nothing out of home. 

Attend much to his creature comforts; allow 
smoking or anything else ; for if you do not, some- 
body else will. 

Improve and educate yourself in every way, that 
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you may enter into his pursuits; and keep pace with 
the times, that he may not weary of you. 

Be prepared to follow him at an hour’s notice 
and rough it like a man. 

Do not try to hide your affection for him, but let 
him see it and feel it in every action. Never 
refuse him anything he asks. Observe a certain 
amount of reserve and delicacy before him. Keep 
up the honeymoon romance, whether at home or 
in.the desert. At the same time, do not make 
prudish bothers, which only disgust, and are not 
true modesty. Do not make the mistake of 
neglecting your personal appearance, but try to 
look well and dress well to please his eye. 

Never permit any one to tell you anything about 
him, especially of his conduct with regard to other 
women. Never hurt his feelings by a rude remark 
or jest. Never answer when he finds fault, and 
never reproach him when he is in the wrong, 
especially when he tells you of it; nor take advan- 
tage of it when you are angry; and always keep 
his heart up when he has made a failure. 

Keep all disagreements for your own room, and 
never let others find them out. 

Trust him, and tell him everything except 
another person’s secret. 

Do not bother him with religious talk; be reli- 
gious yourself and give a good example, take life 
seriously and earnestly, pray for and procure pray- 
ers for him, and do all you can for him without his 
knowing it. Let your life be something that will 
win mercy from God for him. 

Keep everything going, and let nothing ever be 
at a standstill; nothing would weary him like 
stagnation. 





D’ANNUNZIOS FATAL BEAUTY AND 
DUSE—THE ETHICS OF MAKING 
LOVE TO A’ WOMAN FOR LITER- 
ARY USES. 


Gabriele d’Annunzio is one of those 
highly gifted persons who are called 
geniuses and therefore feel themselves be- 
yond the laws that govern ordinary men. 
His mastery of Italian, and his capacity 
for analyzing morbid emotions, are unde- 
niable. If it be true, as has beer charged, 
that he made love to Eleanora Duse and 
then made copy of her, he would not be 
the first to set down in black and white 
the secrets of a sentiment which only two 
persons should know. There is certainly 
some excuse for identifying Las Fosca- 
rina in “ Fuoco ” as La Duse. 

Unquestionably, D’Annumzio is a very 
fascinating man. His face has a peculiar 
pallor, like ivory that is just beginning to 
yellow with age. He has wondrous eyes, 
and time was when this genius was most 
susceptible to feminine attractions. He 


has studied the women he puts in his 
books at first hand. He has had plenty 
of opportunity, for in France and Italy 
D’Annunzio has been regarded as irre- 
sistible. 
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When his name and Duse’s were asso- 
ciated together, no one wondered. Even 
to those who know Duse only by her act- 
ing and D’Annunzio only by his writing, 
it seemed most natural. The project to 
found a national theater in Italy for 
which D’Annunzio should be the principal 
writer and Duse the principal actress 
never advanced far beyond the talking 
stage. The names of the actress and the 
novelist were associated for several years. 
Then came the _ estrangement and 
“ Fuoco.” 

Heretofore D’Annunzio has never re- 
plied to the attacks made upon him, but 
the charge that he had drawn from Duse 
her dearest secrets to write them in a book 
drew from him a vigorous denial. Un- 
fortunately, many of those who know 
D’Annunzio, and a majority of the read- 
ers of “Fuoco,” are disinclined to take 
the denial seriously. 





THE REFINEMENT OF JAMES LANE 
ALLEN—HOW PURITY OF THOUGHT, 
STYLE, AND DICTION HAVE GIVEN 
HIM A VOGUE AMONG WOMEN, 
AND HOW HIS LACK OF STRENGTH 
AFFECTS MEN. 


No contemporary American writer has 
a greater hold upon the women of this 
country than James Lane Allen, and it 
is fortunate that it is so, because Mr. 
Allen is a man of high literary ideals, 
with a keen and sympathetic love for na- 
ture, and a wonderfully pure style and 
7 ed for vivid description of still 
ife. 

Mr. Allen’s latest story, “ The Reign of 
the Law; a Tale of Kentucky Hemp 
Fields,” is more ambitious than those 
which made his fame. It is a tale of the 
reconstruction period, when mighty forces 
were at work and things were raw, a con- 
trast between the plebeians, of whom comes 
the hero, and the aristocrats, typified by 
the heroine. The career of the young 
man, handicapped by birth and cireum- 
stances, who enters college to study for 
the ministry, only to have his religious be- 
liefs swept away, offers opportunity for a 
strong story. But Mr. Allen is never 
strong, except in a most delicate and re- 
fined way. His work is very beautiful, 
very poetic. His style is marvelously 
pure, as pure as his thoughts. But he 
affects the average man and some women 
with a desire to rise up in wrath and smite 


* a few conventions as a sort of protest. 

















Mr. Allen is a strong and vigorous man, 
personally. Whether he cannot or will not 
incorporate more of the elemental human 
emotions is one of the mysteries. Mr. 
Allen really suffers from too much refine- 
ment to be a truly great novelist. He 
lacks that foree controlling the universe 
that he writes -about. 

It is a significant fact that Mr. Allen’s 
personal friends are always prepared to 
combat the charge that his work lacks 
vigor, force, and virility, by declaring 
that the man possesses these qualities to 
a marked degree, but that he wants to 
keep his writing upon a plane above them. 





STEPHEN CRANES REGRET THAT 
REAL WARFARE DID NOT EQUAL 
HIS DESCRIPTION IN “THE RED 
BADGE OF COURAGE.” 


No man was ever freer from responsi- 
bility than Stephen Crane. The most im- 
portant consideration with him was to 
enjoy. Long before his death was certain, 
he knew what the end would be unless he 
took care of himself. 

He was purely an imaginative writer. 
Whether it was in Cuba during the Span- 
ish war or rambling about in New York, 
Crane could enjoy; but he had no knack 
in describing the things he actually saw. 
He could imagine much better than he 
could see. Creations of his fancy carried 
with them more convictions than actual 
scenes he described. 

Above all things, he loved excitement. 
That strange and wonderful daredevil, 
“ Dynamite Johnnie ” O’Brien, who com- 
manded more filibustering expeditions 
and has taken more desperate chances 
than almost any contemporary along the 
Atlantic coast, appealed to Crane. He 
preferred O’Brien to almost any other 
companion. 

It is impossible to say what Crane would 
have accomplished had he lived, but to 
those who knew him well it is impossible 
to suppose that there was any chance of 
his living until he reached middle age. 
For years his friends had foretold that 
he would not live to be older than 
thirty years. Crane himself used to say 
he would not live long. That never troub- 
led him half so much as many things of 
not the slightest importance. 

There were times when Crane found 
great delight in writing, while at others 
it was torture to him. One of the great 
disappointments of his life was his failure 
to find anything in actual warfare that 
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equaled his descriptions in “The 
Badge of Courage.” 





WHAT THEY READ FOR RELAXATION 
—THE CLASS OF BOOKS THAT AP- 
PEAL TO VARIOUS PROFESSIONS. 


The people who buy books seldom select, 
those that treat of their professions. Cer- 
tain technical works must hold their place 
in the library of the lawyer, the doctor, 
or the parson. They are his. tools, and 
without them he cannot work. But when 
he wants to play he follows different lines 
in the choice of literature. 

It seems natural that lawyers should 
have a fondness for history and biog- 
raphy. In fact, they have a generous 
eclecticism in their reading. Their pro- 
fession brings them in touch with many 
different phases of life, and no line of 
literature seems to come amiss to them. 
They buy memoirs and myth studies, 
sporting books and sensational novels, 
with equal freedom. The library of Mr. 
Beverly Chew, who, to-be sure, is biblio- 
phile first and lawyer afterwards, is richer 
in first editions of minor Elizabethan 
poets and dramatists than in works on 
legal lore. Another well known lawyer 
collects all that tells of miniature paint- 
ing and deals with such delicate art work 
as was done by Watteau, Boucher, and 
Fragonard, It has taken many big cases 
to pay for his set of reproductions. 

Physicians make fewer excursions from 
their legitimate field of study. This is 
not only because they are a much inter- 
rupted set of men, but also on account of 
the quantity of reading they must do to 
keep up with their profession. When they 
do read other than medical books, they 
have a tendency to tdke up works on 
sportsmanship, fishing, big game shooting, 
and the like—something healthy and out 
of doors, that smells neither of the lamp 
nor of iodoform. 

That clergymen should have a prefer- 
ence for biography and sociology strikes 
one as a matter of course, and it is no sur- 
prise to learn that works on social eco- 
nomics are the favorite literary provender 
of two prominent low church rectors of 
New York parishes. Why another Episco- 
pal clergyman—this one of distinctly high 
church tendencies—should go in for guide 
books is less easy to understand. New edi- 
tions of Murray’s and Baedeker’s Hand 
Books are an irresistible temptation, and 
any book on a European country, if the 
volume contains a map, is shown to him 
at his peril. The noted Presbyterian di- 
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vine who refreshes himself after his 
studies of Calvinism by the perusal of de- 
tective novels and the thrilling tales of 
Archibald Clavering Gunter and Richard 
Henry Savage, is perhaps more readily 
comprehended. 

No rule can be laid down as to the di- 
rection in which a financial man’s liter- 
ary predilections will break out, for no 
two of them seem to be alike. Mr. George 
Gould’s weakness is for books on art and 
architecture, and he puts them into choice 
bindings. Mr. Pierpont Morgan has a fad 
for first editions, and anything that deals 
with horses and horsemanship appeals to 
Mr. W. C. Whitney. These tastes are not 
so unaccountable as the penchant of a 
wealthy and apparently prosaic brewer, 
who has a collection of erotic verse in 
éditions de luxe, beginning with Sappho 
and Anacreon and coming down to Swin- 
burne and a host of lesser lights. Many 
of the volumes are not precisely suited 
wvirginibus puerisque, but the brewer keeps 
them under lock and key, and they do not 
seem to have done him any harm. 

Women, too, have their eccentric liter- 
ary tastes, although these are not espe- 
cially astonishing, since one can never 
guess just what a woman will do along 
any line. Many of them have a liking for 
memoirs—not the Sunday school variety, 
but those chronicles, more or less scan- 
dalous, that tell of the court and social 
life of bygone days. One wealthy matron 
up town—whose boys are happily at col- 
lege—buys everything she can find in the 
way of French memoirs and letters. An- 
other—a maiden lady this, of less robust 
tastes—is a sure purchaser of anything 
that deals with book plates and bindings, 
and has spent a miniature fortune on 
rare coverings for-her treasures. Neither 
of these impresses one with the sense of 
awe that does the case of that authority 
on domestic topics, who, after her strug- 
gles to instruct womankind at large on 
the burning questions of cookery and serv- 
ants, relaxes her mind by the perusal of 
abstruse works on astronomy. 


REALISM AND ROMANCE IN ANIMAL 
STORIES—THE CONTRAST BETWEEN 
SETON-THOMPSON AND KIPLING. 


Why do people continually compare 
Kipling’s animal stories with those of 
Ernest Seton-Thompson, and alternately 
accuse each of these men of plagiarizing 
the other? There is no similarity in the 
tales of these two writers, except that they 
are stories about animals. Kipling’s are 





purely imaginary; Mr. Seton-Thompson’s 
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are statements founded on carefully test- 
ed facts. The “Jungle Books” are ro- 
mance; “ Wild Animals I Have Known ” 
is history. Bagheera, Baloo, and Kaa talk 
in human language and experience human 
emotions; Lobo, Raggylug, and Wahb ex- 
press themselves after the fashion of dumb 
beasts, and have only so much reason and 
sentiment as is accorded by nature to the 
brute creation. 

The thoughtful reader of Kipling’s 
stories is delighted with the genius of the 
writer; the admirer of Seton-Thompson’s 
work is thrilled with the knowledge of the 
facts about the animals. In a word, the 
stories differ as the difference between art 
and nature. Each man’s work is wonder- 
ful in its own way, and neither de- 
tracts from nor adds to the value of the 
other’s. 


THE COMPOSITE HERO—MRS. STEELE 
GIVES HIM, IN “VOICES IN THE 
NIGHT,” TWO CONTRADICTORY 
SETS OF ATTRACTIONS. 


Flora Annie Steele’s last novel, “ Voices 
in the Night,” is chiefly remarkable for 
its exhibition of the defects of the au- 
thor’s qualities. In other words, the note 
that charmed in her earlier books is struck 
with an insistence that becomes monoto- 
nous. Pictures of native life give charac- 
ter to an East Indian novel, but they must 
be introduced as a component part of the 
story, not lugged in, as if the author said 
to herself, “ Now it is time to introduce a 
little local color,” and, reaching out, 
grabbed a handful and scattered it in re- 
gardless of fitness. “Voices in the 
Night ” lacks unity and coherency. 

There is a love story running through 
it of the recognized Anglo Indian form, 
which possesses a great deal of charm in 
spite of the lack of originality in the con- 
ception of the hero. He is of a type that 
has been created to satisfy the demand for 
a modernized version of the reformed 
rake. Women are too sophisticated nowa- 
days to shut their eyes to the fact that a 
man cannot feed with swine and come out 
fit for close intimacy, while a certain 
devil may care temperament which often 
goes to the dogs has the same old attrac- 
tion for them. 

As a concession to this inconsistency, 
the novelist builds up a hero with all the 
strength and manliness that would have 
kept him in the ways of righteousness and 
peace, and at the same time hints at a 
past which such a man could not have 
had. He never drinks too much; he scorns 




















a lie; he is the soul of honor; he is cour- 
ageous to foolhardiness; he is strong and 
resolute of purpose; and yet, strange to 
say, he has slipped from the straight and 
narrow path without having even for one 
moment belied his character. It is incon- 
sistent, of course; but it does make most 
interesting reading for a warm summer’s 
afternoon, so why be too critical? This 
particular hero, Jack Raymond, is a fail- 
ure at the same time that he is a man who 
could never have failed—a charming 
paradox. 


SOME HOARY HEADED JESTS—THEY 
MAKE A REAPPEARANCE IN MR. 
ROBERT WATERS’ “FLASHES OF 
WIT AND HUMOR.” 


At a time like the present, when men 
and women are tumbling over one another 
’ in breathless endeavor to be “ brilliant ” 
and “ clever,” there is something distinct- 
ly refreshing in the childlike simplicity 
and naiveté of Mr. Robert Waters, the 
author of “Flashes of Wit and Humor.” 
Mr. Waters has applied himself consci- 
entiously and diligently to his task,. the 
result being nearly two hundred pages of 
anecdotes, interlarded with his own com- 
ments and intended to illustrate the best 
wit and humor that the world has known. 
Many of these anecdotes are admirable 
examples of the sort of pleasantry that 
was current in days gone by, and Mr. 
Waters certainly displays at least a super- 
ficial knowledge of eighteenth century lit- 
erature. If, however, he had possessed 
any real sense of humor or knew anything 
about his subject or had any original ideas 
whatever to offer, he would either have 
written a much better book or else none 
at all. In either event, the world would 
not have been enriched, as it has been, 
by the gift of an artless and ingenuous 
treatise on a subject of which every citi- 
zen of this country believes himself a 
thorough master. 

It is indeed refreshing, now that we have 
turned our backs upon the most remark- 
able century of material progress and 
achievement that the world has known, 
and are looking forward to an era of ar- 
tistie, intellectual, and spiritual growth, 
to hear the still, small voice of Mr. Waters 
babbling about the “self made man who 
worshiped his creator,” and the modest 
young salesman who thought that the 
stockings “came a little above the knee,” 
and the hearse horse who was said to be so 
slow that he “could not get a corpse to 
the cemetery in time for the resurrec- 
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tion.” And if it be refreshing at the mo- 
ment of our plunge into the fateful years 
that lie before us to feel these trusty old 
friends tugging at our sleeves, what are 
our feelings when we turn around and 
actually see them standing beside us in 
the flesh and dressed not in their grave 
clothes, but in demure and Quaker-like 
italics! Yes, there is one man left in the 
land who continues to italicize jokes, and 
that man’s name is Robert Waters. It 
would be interesting to know whether he 
wears a high hat with a shawl pinned 
around his neck or merely a sunbonnet, 
and whether he finds his chief recreation 
in knitting or in baseball—in fact, any 
scientist ought to be glad of an opportu- 
nity to study the habits and mode of life 
of a person who prints jokes in italics. 

Having said this much about Mr. 
Waters’ ingenuous treatise, it is scarcely 
necessary to add that his work bears evi- 
dence of the great influence exerted over 
him by Ayer’s Almanac, Harper’s “ Edi- 
tor’s Drawer,” and the sayings of the late 
Joseph Miller. It was undoubtedly 
through careful study of these great reser- 
voirs of humorous thought that he ac- 
quired the habit of italics. 

Mr. Waters has also studied to good 
purpose such of the sayings of Douglas 
Jerrold, Charles Lamb, Sidney Smith, 
and other British immortals as have been 
found fit for embalming in school readers, 
and from these he has culled a sufficient 
number to invest his pages with some- 
thing like the glamour of scholarship and 
at the same time to add force to the only 
theory he seems to have about wit and 
humor, namely, that in their highest form 
those qualities are not aggressive and 
never wound the feelings of any one. If 
this theory be the correct one, what shall 
we say of the life work of Charles Dick- 
ens, who devoted his great talents to the 
work of bettering the world by satirizing 
its evils and abuses? Surely his achieve- 
ment is a worthier one than that of the 
man who says that a door is not a door 
when it’s ajar, and thanks Heaven that 
he never hurt any one’s feelings through 
his wit and humor. 

Of latter day wit and humor, Mr. 
Waters seems to be singularly ignorant. 
Indeed, we are inclined to suspect that he 
has not much confidence in a joke until 
its standing in the community of humor 
has been established by publication in a 
school speaker or some other collection of 
hoary sayings. It is true that he refers to 
“David Harum ”—a book which appeals 
strongly to the uncultivated mind—and 
it is searcely necessary to record the fact 
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that he has read some of the sayings of 
Mr. Chauncey M. Depew, who he naive- 
ly informs us is “ one of the most humor- 
ous and witty men in America.” But of 
the really witty Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Americans of today he has nothing 
to say. Apparently he has never learned 
of their existence. 

The title page of “ Flashes of Wit and 
Humor ” reveals the fact that Mr. Waters 
is also the author of “ Intellectual Pur- 
suits,” “John Selden and His Table 
Talk,” and “Life of William Cobbett,” 
and this brief announcement strengthens 
the impression gained by perusal of his 
latest effort that he is a man of serious 
mold of thought. 


THE WEST AND THE “GREAT AMER- 
ICAN NOVEL”—THE CLAIMS OF 
INDIANA AS THE BANNER FIC- 
TION STATE. 


Once upon a time it was the fashion to 
assume that all most worthy in American 
letters must come out of New England. 
That was in the days when Cambridge 
was a literary shrine, and the Harvard 
atmosphere brooded over budding genius 
—the days of Longfellow, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Thoreau, and the rest of the New 
England crowd. 

Later came the day of the “ new South.” 
The “new South” was to do wonders for 
American literature, and there were wise 
articles written asking if perchance the 
great American novel was to be the work 
of a reconstructed or even an unrecon- 
structed rebel. Southern women crowded 
to the front in fiction—not world movers, 
any of them, but good enough to add 
weight to the argument in favor of Geor- 
gia or of Tennessee as the birthplace of 
true greatness in novel writing. 

Just now the West is having something 
of a boom, and those to whom the question 
of where that great American novel is 
comihg from is perennially interesting 
are pondering the claims of the Missis- 
sippi Valley and the broad lands of the 
farther West. 

Indiana puts in rather a heavy demand 
for consideration on the score that two 
of the talked about books of the year were 
written by her citizens. Booth Tarking- 
ton, as might be guessed from the title of 
his novel, is an Indianian, and lives in 
Indianapolis. Charles Major, who, under 
the name of “ Edwin Caskoden,” wrote 
“When Knighthood was in Flower,” was 
born in Indianapolis and lives now in 
Shelbyville. 
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Ernest Seton-Thompson, by the way, is 
not even an American by birth, but an, 
Englishman, and by education a Cana- 
dian, but as his stories of the plains and 
the mountains are often laid in America, 
the true Westerner, never slow to claim 
anything which may redound to the glory 
of the West, makes no bones of assuming 
that the wild animals Mr. Seton-Thomp- 
son has known belong to the literature of 
that section. 

The young man laboring under the dis- 
advantage of a name that suggests the 
days of the highwayman upon Hampstead 
Heath—J ack London—is another product 
of the West. He was born in California, 
and has lived the life of the West. He 
has been on sealing expeditions, and has 
lived on ranches. He was one of the jour- 
neyers to the Klondike, and he has been a 
tramp—a complete one, although for sci- 
entific and literary research, and not from 
necessity, either inner or outer. His “ Son 
of the Wolf” the West claims as a par- 
ticularly Western product. 


THE NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRA- 
RY—THE “ELSIES” AND “ROLLOS” 
OF OLD CONSPICUOUSLY ABSENT. 


If one has outgrown the Sunday school 
going habit, and if the shelves of the Sun- 
day school library are no longer familiar 
to him, it will be something of a mental 
eye opener to visit one of the new sort. 

The Sunday school library of the past 
—notwithstanding all possible respect for 
its founders and maintainers—was a bale- 
ful influence upon any child who used it. 
Most of us were saved from youthful cad- 
dishness only by avoiding its offerings of 
mental and spiritual food. We all remem- 
ber the wretched little Elsies and Susies 
set up for infantile femininity to follow 
—large eyed, pasty faced little prigs, who 
deserved to be soundly spanked and sent 
supperless to bed, and who instead were 
almost canonized by the churches which 
did not practise canonization of the more 
regular sort. Martha, the angelic child 
who became a candidate for celestial hon- 
ors by refusing to take her father’s pail of 
beer to him at luncheon; Elsie, who put in 
a claim for a crown of glory by declining 
to play the piano for her worldly parents 
on Sunday; Willie, who met with merited 
death when he went fishing, and Bob, who 
came to a deserved end beneath horses’ 
hoofs when he disobeyed his aunt and 
followed the cireus—they have all van- 
ished from the latter day Sunday schools, 
and soon they will be sought by antiqua- 
rians, like the New England Primer. 























Nowadays there are no such works upon 
the shelves. Instead, there are the ubiq- 
uitous “Jungle Book” and “ Wild Ani- 
mals.” There are war stories, stories of 
sturdy adventure for both girls and boys, 
books on nature study, historical works, 
and everything which can inspire a child 
to take a wholesome interest in the world 
of people and animals and things about 
him, instead of an unwholesome interest 
in the motions of his embryonic little soul. 
If the young man and the young woman 
of 1910 are more healthy, vigorous, and 
useful persons than those of 1870 and 
1880, it will be largely because of the new 
Sunday school library. 





THE UNINVITED GUEST SCHOOL OF 
FICTION—IT RECEIVES AN ENTIRE- 
LY UNNECESSARY REINFORCE- 
MENT IN “AN OPERA AND LADY 
GRASMERE.” 


Will the world: ever again have done 
with those adventure seeking heroes who 
amble forth from their own apartments 
(they usually live in chambers) and say 
to themselves, “Go to! I will now have 
adventures”? Having said these fateful 
words, they hail a hansom and are driven 
to the point where the road is blocked by 
a press of carriages. Seeing that a ball is 
in progress, these young men decide to 
attend it. They enter, and with their 
faultless wit and their irreproachable 
manner (the manners of men who go vis- 
iting without invitation are always irre- 
proachable) they captivate the belle of 
the occasion, make the hostess devoutly 
thankful that they came to her party, put 
out of joint the noses of all the “ popular 
men,” and enjoy themselves generally in 
a modernized D’Artagnan way. Some- 
times the adventure ends that night with 
an impetuously impassioned scene on the 
baleony with the belle, and sometimes it 
ends only after fifty chapters. It never, 
of course, ends with the departure of the 
daring young man in the police patrol 
wagon or under the wing of the private 
detective. 

Another story of this sort has been add- 
ed to a literature that really did not need 
it, by Mr. Albert Kinross in “ An Opera 
and Lady Grasmere.” It is an innocuous 
little book, unless the highly ethical 
should choose to take exception to the 
hero’s highwayman fashion of effecting 
an entrance into high society. His ad- 
ventures are not very remarkable after he 
has once succeeded in breaking in—they 
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consist mainly in patronizing a good 


tailor and being invited to country 
houses—until he decides that the life 
doesn’t really suit him and he proposes to 
get out again by the simple process of an- 
nulling his engagement to the heroine. 
In this, greatly to his own joy, he does not 
succeed, the heroine deciding that she in 
turn will enter his world of thought and 
art and strenuous living. So that no- 
body’s heart is broken and nobody’s sil- 
ver is stolen in spite of the burglarious 
method the hero took to get a little adven- 
ture. Wherein “An Opera and Lady 
Grasmere ” is more cheerful reading than 
“The Prisoner of Zenda,” that parent of 
all the school of fiction whose motto is 
“T will now go where I am not invited 
and have more fun than those who 
really belong there.” But not in other 
respects! 


COLLEGE STORIES AS UNPREJU- 
_ DICED TESTIMONY ON A DEBATED 
SUBJECT. 


The college stories that the ambitious 
young alumni and alumne of various in- 
stitutions of learning are foisting upon 
the public are perhaps more serious docu- 
ments than their authors and casual read- 
ers realize. They are likely to be “taken, 
by and by, as arguments for and against 
coeducation. ’ 

Probably the young ladies who write 
those vital tales of fudge parties and the 
young gentlemen who describe with their 
best skill football games and “ the last 
nights on the campuses,” have not regard- 
ed themselves as contributing to contro- 
versial literature on a topic that is still 
the subject of controversy. But they are 
doing it none the less—indeed, rather the 
more because of their lack of argumenta- 
tive intention. When one reads a plain 
statement of the morbid sentimentalism 
prevalent in a girls’ college, one takes the 
statement with a few grains of salt, if it 
is an argumentative treatise that one is 
reading. But if it is a story which never 
mentions the subject, but which shows— 
apparently without the author’s knowl- 
edge or consent—that girls herded to- 
gether in an advanced boarding school do 
indulge in silly, vain, and wearing likes 
and dislikes, loves and jealousies, the ar- 
gument is the stronger. Similarly when 
a book of boys’ college stories rouses some 
question as to the ruffianliness of the 
young male of the species when removed 
from the uplifting or down toning influ- 
ence of woman, one is again forced to con- 
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sider the coeducational solution of the 
problem as at least worth consideration. 


FICTION TO FIT SCENERY—A PROFIT- 
ABLE AND NOT YET OVERCROWD- 
ED FIELD OF LITERARY EN- 
DEAVOR. 


A field of literary endeavor which has 
never been properly worked is the prepara- 
tion of what might be called geographical 
fiction. The making of guide books has 
stood one or two persons in excellent 
financial stead, and the geographical fic- 
tion labor ought to be even more profit- 
able. There is a quality in the human 
heart—probably merely another manifes- 
tation of vanity—which makes all women 
and some men purr with satisfaction 
when they can say, “ Oh, yes, we’ve taken 
a little place down at South Whale Har- 
bor—you know the place, of course, from 
Miss Smith’s famous story, ‘The Minis- 
ter at Whale Harbor.’ ” 

Whenever a writer, no matter how far 
from famous, no matter how far from 
worthy of fame, has the forethought to 
locate a story at a moderately popular 
summer place, a certain sale is assured 
him, and his name will be known. His 
book will lie on the village counters along 
with the souvenirs which the unwary are 
led to buy—the shell purses, the birch 
bark boxes, and the Indian beadwork. 

The people who own cottages will speak 
his name reverently to their guests, and 
will insist upon the reading of his book. 
The railroad, in issuing its little hand- 
book of the region about South Whale 
Harbor, will have delicate little engrav- 
ings made and labeled, “ The Nook, de- 
scribed in Miss Gwendoline Smith’s ‘ The 
Minister at Whale Harbor,’ ” “ The Peak 
described in Chapter II,” and so on. 

Down in Casco Bay, Maine, the memory 
of Harriet. Beecher Stowe’s “ Pearl of 
Orr’s Island ” is kept steadily alive by the 
Casco Bay’s steamship company’s circu- 
lars, and by the island storekeepers who 
sell it every year. Over on the neighbor- 
ing island, Bailey, the name of Clara 
Louise Burnham, not elsewhere distin- 
guished, is held in great renown because 
she wrote a tale of the place. Out West 
one cannot come within sight of the 
Rockies without having “A _ Literary 





Courtship; a Tale of Pike’s Peak ” thrust 
at one in spite of the fact that it is a triv- 
ial bit of work compared with “ Pratt 
Portraits,” also by Anna Fuller. 

There is really a good living and a fair 
modicum of renown in store for the con- 
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scientious and versatile hack who will 
grind out fiction to suit the geological and 
geographical exigencies of various show 
and summer places. 





AMERICAN DEMAND FOR BOOKS ON 
BRITISH PROBLEMS; THE LESSON 
OF THE “MOST POPULAR BOOK” 
LISTS. 


There is little reading more instructive 
than the “most popular book ” lists pre- 
pared by the various libraries throughout 
the country. These show what the de- 
maid is both in fiction and in the other 
branches of literature. 

Not long since one of these lists, care- 
fully compiled, fell into the hands of a 
‘distinguished foreigner who has been 
spending the year in this country. He 
had said a few days previous to seeing it 
that in his opinion all the so called “ best ” 
people of these United States laid uncom- 
monly strong emphasis on the Anglo part 
of the Anglo-American sympathy move- 
ment. 

His hearers on that occasion had pro- 
tested that it was unjust to judge the feel- 
ing of the entire country from the ex- 
pressed views and the general attitude of 
the few New Yorkers and Easterners with 
whom he had been chiefly thrown during 
his visit. The sturdy Americanism of the 
plains and the Rockies and the region be- 
yond them was quoted to him. From the 
Alleghanies westward, he was told, there 
was not only an utter lack of the Anglo- 
maniac tendency of Eastern society and 
the Anglophobiae tone of the Eastern 
schools, but even a distrust of the East 
itself because of these very propensities. 
The visitor acquiesced, as the ignorant 
must, and then in a few days the most 
popular book list fell into his hands. 

He found that in New York among the 
most popular books outside the realm of 
fiction were “How England Saved Eu- 
rope,” “The Transvaal from Within,” 
“Briton and Boer,” “Oom Paul’s Peo- 
ple,” “Mr. Thomas Atkins,” “War in 
South Africa,” “The Duchess of Teck,” 
“Life of John Everett Millais,” “ From 
Cape Town to Ladysmith,” and “ Recol- 
lections of Sir Algernon West.” 

Not one book bearing in any way upon 
the warfare waging under the American 
flag was noted; not one book treating in 
any way of the colonial problems already 
confronting America was there to balance 
or slightly to leaven this mass of British 
literature. 

And in the other cities the situation 

















was very little different. Jersey City did 
come to the rescue of American interest 
in America with “The History of the 
Spanish-American War” to set against 
the works on the Transvaal and Great 
Britain. But Cleveland, Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, Los Angeles, St. Louis, and St. 
Paul were all one with the effete East in 
their demand for books treating of the 
British conflict and of British problems, 
while there seemed to be in them all the 
same complete indifference to the Ameri- 
ean conflict and to American problems. 


And since he has seen that list it is diffi- - 


cult to persuade the distinguished for- 
eigner that Anglomania of one sort and 
another is confined to the Atlantic sea- 
board. Not even the argument that all 
this interest was hostile moved him from 
his conclusions. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC FRONTISPIECE 
—ITS PLACE -AS A DESTROYER OF 
ILLUSIONS, AND A BARRIER BE- 
TWEEN READERS AND WRITERS. 


It has often been remarked that few 
things in this world of disillusion and 
grief so strengthen one in a pessimistic 
view of existence as the meeting with 
celebrities. Literary celebrities especially 
seem fated to disappoint their admirers 
when these are permitted to behold them 
in the flesh. A timid worshiper traveled 
miles, maybe traversed seas, to look on 
Tennyson—and saw not the IJ of 
“Maude,” nor the sorrower of “ In Mem- 
oriam,” nor the dreamer of the “ Idylls,” 
but a peevish old gentleman with a fatal 
tendency, once his peevishness was over- 
come, to repeat his own works. Even 
Charlotte Bronté, gifted as she was with 
an abundant power of idealization, had 
her moment of rude awakening when the 
desire of her heart was granted her and 
she met Thackeray. Still, we all go on 
wanting to meet our celebrities, and the 
first question we ask of the lucky one who 
has beheld them is always, “ What are 
they like?” 

Doubtless with the kindly aim of satis- 
fying this universal craving for personal 
details, many writers permit their pic- 
tures to enliven their works. It is a pity. 
No matter how full of intellect and spirit, 
of sweetness, of light, and of all the Chris- 
tian and neo pagan virtues the pictured 
countenance may be, it is never the coun- 
tenance the reader expected to see. It is 
always a disappointment to the idealizer. 

For example: the impressionable Car- 
lotta read somewhere that Miss Soandso, 
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the famous author of “With All My 
Worldly Goods,” struck observers as being 
in looks and bearing like her own bewitch- 
ing heroine, Lady Audrey Dale. Carlotta 
was quite happy picturing this prodigy of 
an author who could not only describe 
charm, but who actually possessed it— 
until she saw the portrait of the gifted 
one adorning the title page of a special 
edition of “With All My Worldly 
Goods.” What she saw was a plain, prim, 
colorless little woman. Doubtless it was 
all the fault of the photographer and the 
engraver, but, none the less, it was a blow 
to Carlotta, who will never again have 
the same feeling for the lady. 

There is a woman who remembers with 
great grief the time she first saw a por- 
trait of William Morris. She had her 
own mental picture, and she ought to have 
been satisfied with it, but she wasn’t. She 
made a point of visiting a gallery to see 
him “done in oils,” and ever since that 
day all her reading of “ The Earthly Para- 
dise ” is spoiled because of William Mor- 
ris’ mouth—which was probably perfectly 
satisfactory to him and his acquaintances, 
but which happened to be this woman’s 
particular detestation in mouths. 

Another unreasonable creature was 
deeply aggrieved when she first found a 
copy of Sidney Lanier’s poems containing 
his picture. She had created him for her- 
self to her own satisfaction—a dreaming, 
ardent, aspiring soul shining through a 
delicate face. And that unlucky frontis- 
piece showed what seemed to her a fatu- 
ous, self satisfied, and positively beefy 
face. For years it has dwelt in her mind 
to come between her and the poems, until 
a new portrait—the onewhich is the front- 
ispiece to the recently issued “ Letters ” 
—once more restored her mind to the sym- 
pathetic plane. This, of course, might be 
taken as an argument in favor of photo- 
graphic frontispieces—but if hopelessly 
jarring ones were never printed, anti- 
dotes would never be needed. 

It is really depressing to the imagina- 
tive young person who has made a cult of 
James Lane Allen, and who “simply 
adores” “The Choir Invisible,” to see 
that Mr. Allen is merely a staid, well 
groomed, and intellectual looking man, 
who might be any commonplace thing— 
say Secretary of the Navy, for his pictures 
look remarkably like those of ex Secre- 
tary Whitney. And who, in much de- 
manding youth at least, has not mourned 
over the Mrs. Browning in front of “ Au- 
rora Leigh” and George Eliot leading off 
“The Mill on the Floss” with her gaunt 
features ? 
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Very few poets have the satisfying 
faces of Shelley and Byron to aid in the 
power of their poems, and unless a writer 
is convinced, on the indisputable evidence 
of his remote relatives and other foes. 
that he is a professional beauty, he will 
add more to the joy of his readers by en- 
veloping himself in something of mystery 
than by flaunting his worthy but unin- 
spiring features on the first leaf of his 
works. 


Since the days of Bulwer Lytton’s fop- 
pish heroes, the attire of man has received 
but little notice in fiction. Woman, “ tall 
and slender and mysterious in her robes 
of clinging white,” or “a gay figure in her 
flowered silk,” or “somber and solemn in 
black,” or “ alluring in blue,” or “a very 
rose in pink”—woman and her clothes 
have crowded man and his from the print- 
ed page. But it may be that this is about 
to be changed. It is only a month or so 
ago since a gifted writer, doubtless feel- 
ing the injustice of the arrangement, de- 
seribed the hero of his story thus: “ Two 
tiny diamonds in his shirt sparkled like 
pin points of fire as he breathed slowly 
and the silk on the lapels of his Tuxedo 
gleamed with a dull luster.” Perhaps, in 
the course of time, that degree of exact- 
ness will be reached when conscientious 
authors will inform the world whether the 
high polish of the steam or the dull one of 
the hand laundry distinguishes the hero’s 
collar. 

+ * * 

The first edition craze must have 
reached almost a climax when publishers 
announce calmly of living and by no 
means too illustrious authors that “ col- 
lectors of the first editions of Mr. Jones’ 
works” will be interested to learn this 
and that about the illustrations. The 
craze for book collection is hard to under- 
stand at best, for it is almost always abso- 
lutely separate from any craze for litera- 
ture. The collector is seldom a reader. 
But why the tales of various contem- 
poraneous writers should be esteemed 
worthy of belonging to the library of even 
a non reader, it is difficult to see. A book 
of hours over which some monk pored 
for years in days long gone, a second folio 
of Shakspere, even a first edition of 
Thackeray or of Jane Austen—it is com- 
prchensible why a collector should desire 
these. But why on earth any one should 
go about feverishly concerned over “ first 
editions ” of Arlo Bates or James Lane 
Allen or Mrs. Burton Harrison or Mary 
Wilkins, is even less understandable than 
if they solemnly hoarded “ first editions ” 
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of Bertha M. Clay and Laura Jean Lib- 
bey. These would have at least the re- 
deeming touch of unintentional humor. 

* * * * 


When some Israel Disraeli of these 
times makes a collection of new “ curiosi- 
ties of literature,” he will find a rich field 
in the signs of the city. By the omission 
of punctuation, the transposing of adjec- 
tives, and the like, the announcements of 
what business may be transacted within a 
store are likely to be somewhat mislead- 
ing. There is one second hand emporium 
in New York which states in letters a foot 
high that “cast off ladies’ clothing” is 
bought within—which is an unintentional 
treatise on the vanity of most things. Over 
in Brooklyn a modest restaurateur who 
did not let out to the professional painter 
the work of making his signs, has man- 
aged to inform the public that within his 
doors “tables are reserved for ladies, 
clams and oysters.” 

*% * *% *% 

The recent death of Archibald Forbes, 
the most famous of all war correspond- 
ents, has brought to light all sorts of 
stories about his methods of work. Here 
is one which the most wily and enterpris- 
ing of the “yellow” reporters could not 
better: 

“Here is a little scene. Time, near 
midnight, after a hard day’s work; every- 
body done up. ‘Hullo, Jones,’ says 
Smith, ‘ there’s Forbes already asleep, like 
brass.’ ‘ By Jove, yes,’ quoth Jones (in- 
eipient snore from Forbes); ‘it would 
take ten horses to wake him up. I'll turn 
in,’ says Jones; ‘time enough to get our 
stuff off tomorrow, eh?’ ‘Right you are,’ 
responds Smith. In ten minutes the 
wearied warrior scribes are dead asleep. 
Forbes rises cautiously, passing out like a 
ghost; sits him down in a hidden corner 
with the stump of a tallow candle; writes 
like a whirlwind for a couple of hours; 
finishes with the last flicker of his dip; 
saddles a horse; off he goes, helter skelter, 
across country ; gallops for an hour; deliv- 
ers his letter; gallops back; is in bed by 
four; sleeps, this time, ‘like brass,’ and 
no mistake. ‘ Hullo, lazy bones,’ exclaims 
Smith at seven A. M., shaking the sleeper. 
‘Time to be up, old man,’ adds Jones. 
‘What are you up to?’ quoth Forbes 
drowsily. ‘We are thinking of getting 
our stuff off.’ ‘The devil you are. Why 
hurry? Let’s have another snooze.’ At 
last, Smith and Jones get their stuff off; 
and in three days discover, to their bepuz- 
zlement, that they were twenty four hours 
behindhand. Very provoking to Smith 
and Jones.” ; 





